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ALL-WEATHER EYE ~/ “ 
IN VITAL SIGNAL SERVICE 


Kerite Cable has weathered two generations of rigorous signal service. 

Already famous before the turn of the century as preferred insulation for vital 
telegraphic and alarm circuits, it soon became the logical first choice for 

signal wiring in the infant rail transportation industry. 


Survival alone attests to the excellence of the original and still unique 
Kerite formula. Steady and uninterrupted growth of its makers during the 
last century demonstrates their ability to pace the needs of the industries 
they serve ... through conscientious workmanship, careful 

handling, and the advanced engineering necessary to develop new 


KERITE CABLE 


Kerite Insulation —Your Cable’s Best Life Insurance 


and better applications of Kerite insulation. 
Finally, as all such evidence must, the case for Kerite rests securely 
in the hands of its users, who are its oldest and most 


enthusiastic salesmen. 






















































at Fostoria, 
Ohio, 





provides annual return of 42.3% | 


on capital investment 








Consolidation of control with the NX 
system of electric interlocking - 


# 
- 
3. 


eliminated tie-ups 
reduced stops by 91,250 per year 


speeded up freight train movement 
by 9,400 hours per year 


reduced pulled drawbars 


5. saved enough to pay for installation 


in 21/, years 











These facts are from the report of A.A.R. 
Signal Section, Committee I, Econumics of 
Railway Signaling, published in the A.A.R. 
Signal Section Proceedings, Volume XLVIII, 
dated September 1951. 


Your G-R-S district office will gladly 
furnish you data and estimates.on NX. 














Our records show that 41 railroads in 
the United States are now using MayariR 
low-alloy, high-strength steel in bridge 
structures. Railway bridges for main- 
line traffic, as well as highway bridges 
for grade separations, are included. 
In some of these bridges Mayari R 
is used because of its higher mechenical 
properties, in others because of its good 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 


Tests in different localities indicate 


41 American Railroads Use Mayari R in Bridges 


that this steel actually has 5 to 6 times 
as much atmospheric corrosion-resist- 
ance as plain structural-grade carbon 
steel. This, of course, adds years to 
the life of a structure. 

Another advantage of Mayari R is its 
capacity for retaining paint. Depend- 
ing upon the type of primer used, paint 
lasts 20 to 80 pct longer on Mayari R 
than on structural-grade carbon steel. 


This means that intervals between paint 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corpora 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR nels C0 shrgna 
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jobs can be increased substantially. 

With bridge maintenance and re- 
placement costs rising steadily each 
year, there is every reason why you 
should consider the use of low-alloy, 
high-strength steel. We will gladly 
send you a catalog explaining the 
properties and the advantages of using 
Mayari R in many different railway 


applications. Write or phone fora copy. 
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| YX Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


| AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDIN«‘ 
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The operating success of train communication de- 


pends largely upon those special features which 


make the system particularly adaptable to ratlroad 
service. And, “Union” Inductive Train Communica- 
tion was designed with this in mind. 

The wayside apparatus is an example. It con- 
sists of the usual necessary facilities . . . including 
two receivers and two loudspeakers with the two- 
frequency system. But in addition, it has extra 
features which “belong” in a wayside office, such as 
key-controlled circuits in the control station to 
permit: the use of the operator’s regular desk set 
for normal communication with trains and the con- 
nection of an accessory handset for special purposes 
such as maintenance testing; and jacks for patching 
either receiver into the dispatcher’s line. 

Our representatives can tell you about other im- 
portant features of “Union” I.T.C., too, including 
the use of plug-in components throughout the sys- 
tem, and means for connecting recording apparatus 
at wayside offices. For full particulars, call or write 
any of our district offices. 











CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Opesating revenues, ten months 
195 


Re Ghote ped> ¢vekee ba scskacnbule $ 8,584,113,380 
WE evedt side cs cebibeenssv abun 7,683, 079,585 
Operating expenses, ten months 
Deke bade SaaS dake Cl Cob e e's en $ 6,719,696,853 
os Las oh aKa DR eR apc 4 un oa a 5,795,212,937 
Taxes, ten months 
Cite beeseddenevacseakous $ 982,295,028 
SE 4s 0Gks CaO Eee xee kkaeee 922,105,384 
Net railway operating income, ten months 
DEE bons shane dhwe <bean weas'ou $ 712,734,472 
WEES b catbae dees tA Sodas ad ae 815,072,304 
Net income, estimated, ten monte 
bvotS caNe ede cee eee cdedivn 476,000,000 
WE Miiacsekve ota Tek en ieee baal 577,000, 
Average price railroad stocks 
December 18, 1951 ............ 54.15 
ners 19, AS ree 54.33 


Average daily freight car surplus 
Week ended December 8, 1951 .... 7 
Week ended December 9, 1950 . 7,61 


Average coded Dec voight car shortage 


4,316 
Woek ended en : 1950 ae 12,123 
Freight cars delivered 
LUE? WEEN Weds deeds os 9,824 
ER rey ae 5,791 
Freight cars on order 
Ds WicbrauWs 4's 4004s < 129,158 
. £2. Baa ore 126,870 
Freight cars held for repairs 
Pe: a 91,726 
a 102,899 
Net row tage 3 per serviceable car per dey 
fo aos 
September 1950 A ee eee 1904 
Average number railroad employees 
HS Sé sc dbkdoeds 271,809 
Mid-October 1950 ................ 1,291,549 
















In This Issue . 


THIS WEEK’S NEWS includes such items as the B. & O.’s arrange- 
ment to lease 55 new diesel-electric locomotive units from Equitable— 
C. L. Patterson’s move from the L.V. (where he is succeeded by James 
J. Swift) to the D.M..& I.R.—the Erie’s “last big bite” toward com- 
plete dieselization, with authorization for 42 additional units—Donald 
Gordon’s address to the Toronto Railway Club, stating that Canadian 
railways may go into truck transport, “to give the public the full 
benefit of coordinated techniques” —Bell, of Seaboard, joins select 
ranks of passenger traffic “v-ps”—innovations “to promote simplicity” 
to feature new class tariffs—December 1 locomotive order backlog 1,809 
units—I.C.C. report on two-wheel hand brakes on diesels. 


CONTROL—I. E., REDUCTION—of operating costs by every possible 
legitimate means constantly becomes more and more important, as un- 
controllable elements of cost are steadily increased by government action 
and/or other factors. One means of cost control, fo which perhaps not 
enough attention has been paid, is systematic annual and monthly de- 
partmental and system budgeting. A suggested method of such budget- 
ing, outlined on pages 38-40, will, we hope, focus attention on the 
possibilities, and perhaps inspire constructive comment. 


TRAVELING SPRAY BOOTHS, which move along the sides of 
cars, are the Pullman Company’s latest device to permit efficient, low- 
cost painting of passenger cars. The new booths, designed by the De- 
Vilbiss Company, are described and illustrated, and their operation 
and advantages outlined, starting on page 29. They can be used in 
spray painting interiors as well as exteriors. 


YOU MAY GET SUCKED IN, but it won’t be by a streamline train, accord- 
ing to the technical analysis of air motion around such trains by V. L. 
Streeter and R. S. Hartenberg (page 41). The authors say that, contrary 
to popular belief, there are no air pressures or currents which tend to 
draw objects into or under such trains. 


In Washington 


“VICIOUS RIVALRY” AMONG DIFFERENT LABOR UNIONS 
is the sole cause of many of the present demands being made on the 
railroads by leaders of their organized employees, J. M. Symes, execu- 
tive vice-president of the P.R.R., told the emergency board hearing the 
B. of L.F. & E. wage-rules dispute last week. The board, spurned by 
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“THE DIFFICULTY in the trans- 
portation industry . . . lies in the 
departure from the spirit of the 
statement of transportation policy 
in the formulation and execution of 
regulatory policies and promo- 
tional activities.” That is only one 
of the many quotable statements 
which U. S. Senator John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, made at the re- 
gional transportation conference 
sponsored by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Cleveland week 
before last. Other remarks by Sen- 
ator Bricker, and a full panel of 
other speakers as well, appear in 
the conference report, beginning 
on page 34. 


the firemen, concluded taking carrier testimony, and adjourned 
its hearings, hopeful of preparing its report by January 15. The other 
emergency board, hearing the “non-ops” union-shop case, completed 
taking union testimony and adjourned to January 7 at Chicago, where 
it will hear the carriers. A round-up story on pre-holiday labor develop- 
ments appears on page 11. 


PROGRESS on the Transportation Association of America’s “National 
Cooperative Project’ was reported at a December 18 meeting. The final 
report, however, probably won't be ready for actual submission to Con- 
gress until toward the end of next year, at the earliest, according to 
Donald Conn, T.A.A. executive vice-president, whose statement on the 
subject is reported in the news. 


_.. And Elsewhere. 


STABILIZED YEAR-ROUND EMPLOYMENT for all Southern 
Pacific employees—so far as it can be possibly attained—is the newly- 
stated aim and objective of S.P. management. Donald J. Russell, presi- 
dent-elect of the company, revealed this intention during a tour of cer- 
tain key points along the system in the company of retiring President 
A. T. Mercier. Speaking before several thousand employees at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Mr. Russell explained that every effort will be made to 
curtail layoffs for seasonal or other temporary conditions. His state- 
ment was greeted with a great ovation. 


“CHESSIE,” the drowsy kitten made famous by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
will be a welcome guest in many homes this Christmas—adorning gifts 
with appeal for young and old alike. The C.&O. has authorized “Chessie” 
to be used in colored silk scarves in two sizes, pin-up lamps, men’s silk 
neckties, children’s T-shirts, creeper suits, “small fry” stationery and cat 


dolls. 


“SHOUTS OF ‘NO STEEL!” are a distortion of the picture. It 
isn’t shortage of steel that’s the trouble. It’s bad distribution. There’s 
all the steel the country needs, both for defense and to support a 
thriving civilian economy . .. The ultimate cure will come when 
steel distribution, other than that required for direct military needs, is 
handed back to the steel industry.”—A. B. Homer, president, Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


THERE IS NEITHER RHYME NOR REASON in methods used 
by the 48 states to assess “taxes” against heavy commercial motor 
vehicles, according to a recent study by New York state’s Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Highways, Canals and Revenues. Moreover, the 
study shows there is no semblance of fairness in relative taxes assessed 
against private automobiles, light trucks and heavy trucks. On a na- 
tional average, for example, the owner of a small passenger car, such 
as a Plymouth, pays 34.4 cents per 100-ton miles of travel; the average 
6,000-lb. truck pays 36.01 cents. But the average 20-ton truck pays 
only 14.7 cents, and the average 30-ton truck only 12.4 cents, for each 
100 ton-miles. Taxes on 20-ton truck combinations vary from a low 
of $490 a year in New Jersey—all fees included—to a high of $1,947 
in North Carolina. Other low-fee states are Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maryland, Connecticut, Vermont and 


Maine. 
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THE A-S:F RIDE-CONTROL TRUCK 
- . . first—by far—with Users! 












































Today, the steel business is your business 
— it needs all your SCRAP, Now! 


ei yerarane that every steel user were suddenly told that 
\ he had to turn in a half-ton of scrap before he could 
get a ton of steel. It would start the most gosh-almighty 
treasure hunt for scrap that ever happened. 

In effect, this “‘no-scrap, no-steel”’ situation virtually 
exists. For without all the scrap that industry can search 
out and start on its way to the mills, steel production 
will surely drop. It’s as serious as that. 

More scrap is urgently needed. Today the mills are 
turning out more steel than ever before. But they’re 
scraping the bottom of the barrel as far as scrap is con- 
cerned. Defense and domestic demands for steel simply 


cannot be met unless at least 100,000 tons of “‘pur- 
chased”’ scrap roll into the furnaces—every day. 

The bulk of this scrap must come from industry. 
That’s why we’re asking for your all-out help. That’s 
why it’s so important that you make the drive for scrap 
part of your daily operations. Make it your business to 
encourage every employee to report any obsolete, broken 
or worn-out machinery, tool or equipment that has seen 
its day. From this dormant “junk”? must come the 
heavy melting scrap that the mills need most. Don’t let 
your scrap lie idle; send it on its way. How about it, 
pardner? 








You'll find your local scrap 





dealers listed in the yellow 





pages of the phone directory. 





This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


<a | U’S’S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
| TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


more SCRAP to the mills. 
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Emergency Board Ends Hearing 
On Firemen's Wage-Rules Case 


Union-shop board adjourns for holidays and Army secretary 
still has O. R. C. arbitration request “under consideration” 


Conclusion of emergency board 
hearings in the wage-rules dispute 
between rail carriers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen highlighted last week’s devel- 
opments on labor matters in Washing- 
ton, .1h..o. 

The Board’s report on the dispute 
will be ready about January 15, the 
board announced. It has spent three 
weeks receiving management's side of 
the case after the union walked out 
on the opening day of the proceedings. 
(Railway Age, December 3, Page 11.) 

Meanwhile. another emergency 
board also adjourned for the holidays. 
The board, investigating the union- 
shop dispute between railroads and 
non-operating employees, recessed af- 
ter receiving testimony from the 17 
non-op unions. It will reconvene in 
Chicago, January 7, to begin hearing 
railroad presentations. (Railway Age, 
December 17, page 14.) 

Other labor matters during the week 
included a continuation of mediation 
proceedings in the wage-rules dispute 
involving the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. Meetings with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board were continu- 
ing as this issue went to press, and 
that union’s request for an emergency 
board was still being held in abeyance. 

Nor was any action forthcoming 
from Secretary of the Army Pace who 
still had “under consideration” the 
December 7 letter from the Order of 
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Railway Conductors. The letter, from 
the union’s president, R. O. Hughes, 
was an appeal for arbitration of O. R. 
C.’s long-pending wage and rules dis 
pute with the carriers. 

J. M. Symes, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, testified De- 
cember 14 before the emergency board 
investigating the B. of L. F. & E. case. 
He told the board that competition 
emong various unions is responsible 
for troubled labor relations on the 
railroads. 


“Victims of Rivalry” 


“The railroads are the victims of 
vicious rivalry among the unions 
one trying to outdo the other in their 
demands on the carriers,” Mr. Symes 
declared. “Management is finding it 
impossible to deal with its employees 
on any reasonable and _ practical 
basis.” 

“A labor group representing one 
segment of railroad employees will 
start a wage movement, or a rules 
movement which usually is designed 
to fatten the pay envelope. They pad 
their demands to a point where there 
is no reasonable expectation that they 
will get what they are seeking. Natur- 
ally, management cannot agree to such 
exorbitant demands, even though it 
would like to settle the issues on a fair 
and equitable basis. The next step is 
to take a strike vote, the purpose of 
which, employees are told, is to give 












their leaders the ‘ammunition’ neces- 
sary to make a settlement without any 
danger of an actual strike. 

“Then along comes one or more 
other labor groups representing other 
railroad employees, each seeking to 
outdo the other, and all seeking to 
outdo the one that made the original 
demands, so that ever since the war 
there has been uncertainty and unrest 
in the employees minds as to ‘where 
lo we as fram hve’ and ‘what do we 


ing W.CTeaSeS 7 he B. ot L. 
beyond those already offers. we id 
create dissatisfaction besa 
result in unfairness to othe: emplovees 

“which would start the bali i-! 
all over again.” 

The P. R. R. officer said also that 
it is “difficult” to understand why the 
firemen insist on larger increases than 
those offered them. The increases 
they demand are not required to pro- 
tect established differentials as_be- 
tween operating employees, and they 
are not required because of added 
responsibilities or additional work. As 
a matter of fact, he said, the firemen 
have benefitted more than other em- 
ployees in the way of less manual 
labor because of the inauguration of 
diesel and electric locomotives. 

Howard Neitzert, counsel for the 
carriers, summed up the railroad case 
at the board’s final session December 
17. Among other things, he “cau- 
tioned” the board of the “necessity” 
of making its recommendations “con- 
form to the pattern” of settlements al- 
ready agreed to by a majority of rail- 
road employees. He said this is the 
only way industrial peace can be 
achieved in the industry. 










































































Mr. Neitzert charged that the reason 
the firemen’s union decided to boycott 
the board’s hearings was because “on 
December 21, 1950, the president of 
the union agreed with the carriers to 
a settlement of this dispute on precisely 
the terms now offered by the rail- 
roads.” 

“Under these circumstances,” Mr. 
Neitzert added, “what could the rep- 
resentative of the union say, here, now, 
to this board, in opposition to a settle- 
ment of this dispute along the lines 
provided by the terms of their presi- 
dent’s agreement? They could not urge 
upon your board that when their pres- 
ident participated in negotiation and 
execution of the agreement of December 
21, 1950, he was inept, confused or 
deceived.” 

In the non-op union-shop case, George 


KE. Leighty, president of the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, was final wit- 
ness for the non-ops. He charged the 
railroads with stooping to insincerity 
and trickery” in their effort to block 
the union shop movement. 


“In this case, the carriers have put 
on false whiskers and a Santa Claus 
suit and are pretending that their only 
concern is the unselfish protection of 
the feelings of a small minority of non- 
union employees,” Mr. Leighty told the 
board. 


“Management is shouting “principle, 
principle,” when they have no prin- 
ciple. Their concern and their sole 
motive in opposing the union shop is a 
desire for greater and greater profits 
at the expense of the men and women 
who do their work.” 








NEW HEADQUARTERS for the Main- 
tenance of Way Brotherhood were 
opened in Highland Park, Mich., (near 
Detroit), on October 30 amid ceremonies 
that included setting a cornerstone, a 
formal dedication, an all-day ‘“‘open- 
house” and an evening banquet. Built 
at a cost of $600,000, the reinforced 
concrete structure is faced with Indiana 
limestone on front and sides. Brick is 
used at the rear. The main entrance on 
Woodward ave. is embellished by Italian 
granite under canopy projections. In 
his second-floor office, President T. C. 
Carroll is shown receiving telegrams 
and other messages of congratulations. 


His quarters are walnut panelled and 
trimmed with Verde Antique marble 
near the floor and at window sills. A 
gallery of oil paintings by Floyd Green 
depicting different’ phases of railroad 
work performed by the membership 
has been hung in the building. Present 
for the dedication ceremonies were 
Michigan’s governor, G. Mennen Wil- 
liams; L. W. Horning, vice-president of 
personnel and public relations, New 
York Central; Frank J. Goebel, vice- 
president of personnel, Baltimore & 
Ohio; James W. Oram, director of pet- 
sonnel, Pennsylvania; and more than 
1,000 brotherhood members and guests 





Conn Reports Progress 
On T, A. A.’s Project 


Progress on the Transportation As- 
sociation of America’s “National Co- 
operative Project” was reported last 
week by the association’s executive 
vice-president, Donald D. Conn. 

Mr. Conn made his report at a De- 
cember 18 luncheon meeting in the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., which 
was attended by representatives of 
national organizations concerned with 
transportation. The cooperative pro- 
ject is the T. A. A. undertaking to find 
what “common ground” there is on 
which interested parties can get to- 
gether for the purpose of presenting 
a transport program to Congress. 

The program will be based on rec- 
ommendations coming out of the pro- 
ject’s national panels which are com- 
posed of transport users, investors, and 
the various transport agencies—rail- 
roads, waterways, pipe lines, highways, 
air lines, and freight forwarders. The 
first report to come out of the project 
will be ready “by January 1,” Mr. 
Conn said. 

It was explained, however, that this 
will riot be a final report. It will be 
in the nature of a proposed report by 
the project’s policy administration 
board to the association’s board of di- 
rectors. Before the latter gets it, it will 
be subject to review by the panels. 
And when it is submitted, the board 
will hold public hearings on it at Chi- 
cago, giving all interested parties an 
opportunity to express their views. The 
report will then be put in final form 
for submission to Congress. That sub- 
mission, however, is not expected be- 
fore the latter part of 1952, at the 
earliest. 

Mr. Conn also announced that the 
association will create a Washington 
Transportation Conference to act as an 
advisory group to the association’s 
Washington staff. The conference’s 
chairman will be Clarence F. Lea, head 
of the Washington staff, and former 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

In other parts of his address, Mr. 
Conn explained the nature and _ pur- 
poses of T. A. A. He also stated that, 
in his opinion, “common carriers of the 
United States are far closer to sociali- 
zation in 1951 than was British trans- 
port in 1941, because of Federal fiscal 
policies and inflationary forces.” 

Mr. Conn also commented briefly on 
the so-called “Bricker report, i.e., the 
“progress report” on the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee’s investigation of domestic land and 
water transportation, which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate on October 19 by 
Senator Bricker, Republican of Ohio. 
(Railway Age, October 29, page 11.) 
The report “may or may not be good, 
depending upon where you sit,” Mr. 
Conn said. He added that it “falls far 
short of meeting testimony we gave be- 
fore the Senate committee.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
F. W. H. Beauchamp, vice-president of 
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T. A. A., and W. H. Day, manager, 
transportation department, Boston, 
Mass., Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the National Cooperative 
Project’s policy administration board. 
Mr. Day said that the “biggest prob- 
lem” in panel discussions has been reg- 
ulation, and that consideration of it 
has been “deferred.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week 
ended December 15 were not available 
when this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 8 totaled 773,- 
520 cars; the summary for that week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 8 


District 1951 1950 1949 
eae Pe 131,596 136,090 117,974 
Allegheny ..... 155,413 153,671 133,478 
Pocahontas .... 63,852 t 47 956 
Southern ...... 137,155 133,627 118,598 
Northwestern .. 92,767 89,068 74,838 
Central Western 127,537 130,663 114,270 
Southwestern .. 65,200 64,122 61,711 


Total Western 
Districts .... 285,504 283,853 250,819 


Tetal All Roads 773,520 766,895 668,825 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 54,307 51,058 47 620 
Livestock ...... 10,363 11,152 11,202 
EES ees bs 161,257 136,017 
ae 17,238 15,853 11,786 
Forest products . 41,402 44,473 41,598 
EE a 31,539 22,148 12,134 
Merchandise |.c.!. 72,486 80,909 81,949 
Miscellaneous .. 387,721 380,045 326,519 
December 8 .. 773,520 766,895 668,825 
December 1 .. 821,776 740,165 693,923 
Nevember 24 .. 711,447 701,551 664,555 
November 17 .. 814,435 837,458 758,972 
November 10 .. 791,403 839,880 635,823 





Cumulative total 


49 weeks..... 38,570,614 36,779,914 34,152,636 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended December 8 totaled 84,011 
cars, compared with 84,903 cars for the 
previous week and 78,772 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

Totals for Canada: 
December 8, 1951 .. 84,011 35,963 
December 9, 1950 78,772 34,783 


Cumulative totals for Canada: 
December 8, 1951 .. 3,967,255 1,690,412 
December 9, 1950 .. 3,696,605 1,549,678 


Two-Wheel Hand Brake 
Not Adequate for Diesels 


A hand brake designed to operate 
upon only two wheels of an eight- 
wheel diesel-electric locomotive unit 
“is not an efficient hand brake,” the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
declared. The declaration was em- 
bodied in the commission’s report on 
an accident which occurred Septem- 
ber 19 on the Seaboard Air Line at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The report was ™o. 3428, and the 
investigation out of which it came was 
conducted by the commission’s Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection. 

The accident was one in which a 
diesel-electric, running in “uncon- 
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trolled movement on a_ descending 
grade,” collided with the rear end of 
a work train. It was caused by “in- 
operative air brakes and a defective 
hand brake” on the diesel, the com- 
mission found. 

The hand brake involved was a 
two-wheel brake. And the commis- 
sion’s recommendation was that the 
Seaboard “install and maintain eff- 
cient hand brakes upon its diesel- 
electric locomotives so located that 
they can be safely operated while the 
locomotives are in motion.” 

The locomotive involved was diesel 
unit No. 1714, a B-B type road-switch- 
er, which had a total weight of 234.- 
620 lb. and a rated tractive effort of 
58,655 lb. It was powered by a 1,600- 
hp. engine, and it was mounted on 
two four-wheel trucks, each axle of 
which was gear-connected to a trac- 
tion motor. 

The unit had No. 6-BL air-brake 
equipment. Its hand brake had a 
lever-type operating handle; and the 
hand-brake chain was connected to 
the right brake lever of the rear truck 
and “was effective on one pair of 
wheels only.” 

The collision occurred while a hos- 
tler was undertaking to move the die- 
sel from one servicing track to an- 
other at the Seaboard’s Raleigh en- 
ginehouse. The estimated speed of 
the locomotive at the time of the col- 
lision was 30 to 40 m.p.h. An improp- 
erly alined switch was also involved. 

The force of the collision drove the 
rear of the work train’s caboose on 
top of the front platform of the die- 
sel. The conductor and flagman on 
the work train were “seriously in- 
jured.” 

The diesel’s air-brake equipment 
was slated for repairs at the time. An 
engineman, who had just completed a 
switching trick with it, had reported 
that the air brakes were “slow in ap- 
plying and_ releasing.” Evidence 
gathered by the commission’s investi- 
gators indicated that, before the hos- 
tler undertook to move the unit, a ma- 
chinist-inspector had removed the 
plugs from the vent holes of the quick 
release valves of the air brake appa- 
ratus. Thus “inoperative air brakes” 
were found to be one of the collision’s 
causes. 

With respect to the hand brake, the 
report noted that the hostler made 
“unsuccessful efforts” to apply it. To 
its conclusion that a two-wheel ar- 
rangement was “not an efficient hand 
brake,” the commission, as indicated 
above. added a finding to the effect 
that the hand brake actually involved 
was also “defective.” As to that, the 
report had this to say: 

“The hand brake was tested and it 
was found that the pawl did not auto- 
matically engage the teeth on the 
rachet on the upward or power stroke 
of the handle. . . . It was found that 
the 34 in. by 3 in. flat steel pawl 
spring was imbedded in road dirt and 
grit in the bottom of the operating 
lever housing. The dirt and grit were 
removed and all moving parts lubri- 
cated, after which the handle and 





J. B. SHORES, public relations director 
of the Texas & Pacific (right), receives 
from Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
“Silver Anvil” recently awarded to the 
T. & P. by the American Public Relations 
Association “for outstanding achieve- 
ment in public relations in tke field of 
transportation.”” As reported in Railway 
Age, November 26, page 18, the award 
was based on the railroad’s series of 
newspaper and magazine advertisements 
on the theme “How You Can Make 
America Strong” 





working parts were replaced. ~The 
brake could then be operated.” 

The report’s summary of evidence 
said that the engineman, who oper- 
ated the diesel on the switching trick 
just prior to the accident, had stated 
“that he used the hand brake during 
the dinner period and that he had to 
hold the dog with one hand while 
operating the handle with the other.” 
Daily inspection reports on the loco- 
motive were also in evidence. They in- 
cluded one made by an engineman on 
September 9 at Hermitage, Va. “Hand 
brake broken,” it said. 


Free Market for Transport 
Rates Urged by Bingham 


“The days when railroads and city 
transit monopolies, if there were such 
days, have long since passed.” S. H. 
Bingham, chairman of the Board of 
Transportation of New York City said 
in Washington, D. C., on December 18, 
Addressing the Washington board of 
Trade, Col. Bingham pointed out that 
“both these forms of mass transporta- 
tion are now in an intensely competitive 
business—railroads are faced with com- 
petition frm trucks for freight and 
from buses and airlines for passengers; 
and city transit is faced with the com- 
petition of the private car.” 

Col. Bingham said he emphasized 
this point to show “that we must re- 
consider the kind of regulation neces- 
sary for mass transportation systems. 
They are in a highly competitive busi- 
ness and should be left to the normal 
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price regulation of a free market to a 
much greater extent. The lag in rev- 
enue behind costs has so reduced earn- 
ings of city transit companies that they 
no longer attract new capital. Without 
continued investment it is impossible 
to modernize lines and install new and 
technically improved equipment for bet- 
ter and more economical service.” 


Rock Island Installs 
More Food Vendors 


Coin operated sandwich and _bever- 
age vending machines soon will be 
installed on all the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific’s streamlined “Rock- 
ets,” according to Merle J. Reynolds, 
manager of dining car service. 

First such installation by the road 
went into service on November 21 
when the streamlined “Bankers Spe- 
cial” suburban train left Joliet, IIl., 
for its non-stop run to Chicago. To 
celebrate the occasion, coffee and 
doughnuts were served free to commu- 
ters from vending machines located 
in a section of one of the mid-train 
coaches. Service remained “on the 
house” for the first week of its oper- 
ation. 

The first main line installation will 
be on the “Des Moines Rocket.” 
Shortly after January 1, Mr. Rey- 
nolds said, the new service will have 
been extended to the entire “Rocket” 
fleet. One advantage, he added, is 
that it will free dining cars and crews 
for *passengers desiring full meals. 
The machines, on the “Rockets,” built 
by the Stoner Manufacturing Company 
of Aurora, Ill., feature four different 
kinds of sandwiches which the passen- 
ger selects by dropping a quarter in 
the proper slot. 


Parmelee Testifies 
In Explosives Case 


Opposition to the trucking of explo- 
sives over public highways gained 
considerable momentum as_ hearings 
continued in the so-called Riss case in 
Washington, D. C. This is the test 
case on which some 60 other motor 
carrier applications will be based, and 
it involves an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Riss 
& Co. for permanent -authority to 
transport explosives. (Railway Age, 
December 3, page 98). 

Dr. J. H. Parmelee, vice-president 
of the Association of ‘American Rail- 
roads and director of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, appeared at the 
hearings in opposition to the Riss ap- 
plication. He said, among other things, 
that ammunition and explosives repre- 
sent “a very important item of traffic 
to the railroads,” and any threatened 
diversion of rail traffic should be 
studied “in the light of its effect on 
the public welfare.” 

Representatives of several more 
states also joined the opposition. State 
highway commissioners of Mississippi 
and Louisiana, the director of highway 
safety and traffic of Iowa, and the 
assistant chief engineer of highways 
for Pennsylvania were among those 
appearing before I-C.C. Examiner B. 
E. Stillwell to protest the applications. 

Public officials are taking the posi- 
tion that transportation of explosives 
over the highways would unduly 
jeopardize lives and property. They 
are also fearful of what might happen 
to highway bridges and to cities 
through which the motor carriers 
would have to pass. 

The executive committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference submitted a state- 


ment in which the committee said it 
found “many serious objections” to 
the mass granting of authority to 
transport explosives by motor carrier. 
It cited the already-high accident rate, 
possibility of damage to highway fa- 
cilities, and the lack of adequate en- 
forcement staffs in many state high- 
ways and safety departments. 

Meanwhile, as these hearings were 
continuing, commission secretary W. 
P. Bartel issued a notice which said 
that Roadway Express, a motor car- 
rier of Akron, Ohio, had pleaded guil- 
ty and been fined $500 in a U. S. 
District Court in New Jersey for vio- 
lating regulations governing the trans- 
portation of explosives. The defendant 
was charged with transporting “dan- 
gerous inflammable liquids without the 
motor vehicle used being marked or 
placarded to show that it was trans- 
porting such dangerous liquids,” the 
notice said. 

The commission also released the 
comments made by Judge William F. 
Smith of the New Jersey court. Judge 
Smith warned Roadway Express that 
it, or any other “second offenders” 
brought before him, could expect to 
receive maximum penalties. He noted 
that when personal injury or property 
damage results from failure to comply 
with safety provisions, those respon- 
sible can be fined as much as $10,000 
and sent to jail for 10 years. 


Olsen Leaves O.C.T. 


After 40 years of continuous service 
in Army transportation, Ingwald C. 
Olsen, executive assistant, Commercial 
Traffic Service division, is leaving the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation. 
In 1911 Mr. Olsen entered the Trans- 
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ST. LOUIS RAILROADS WERE WELL REPRESENTED at the 
November 20 “Railroad Day’ luncheon of the 
Electrical Board of Trade, when members of the board had 
as their guests the chief executive officers and chief engineers 
of St. Louis railroads. As guest speaker, Arthur K. Atkinson, 
president of the Wabash, warned the electrical leaders that 
government regulation of all industry could come by the 
“‘foot-in-the-door” technique that has been used upon the 
railroads. He questioned, however, whether “regulation” was 
the proper term to describe what is being done to the rail- 
roads today. Shown here with L. M. McLeod, vice-president 





of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation and program chair- 
St. Louis man for “Railroad Day” (standing at the microphone), are, 
left to right: Armstrong Chinn, president, Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis; Robert J. Morfa, chairman of the 
board, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Donald C. Fraser, president, 
M.-K.-T.; Guy A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific; Col. 
Clark Hungerford, president, St. Louis-San Francisco; Paul J. 
Neff, chief executive officer, M.P.; Frank A. Thompson, chair- 
man of the board, St. L.-S.F.; J. E. Davies, president, Alton & 
Southern; Mr. Atkinson; R. E. Stevenson, vice-president, G.M. 
& 0O.; and Herbert W. Ward, president, 1.T. 
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port Service of the Quartermaster 
General as a clerk and by 1917 had 
risen to principal clerk, Land Trans- 
portation division, Office of Quarter- 
master General. He became senior ad- 
ministrative officer, Commercial Traf- 
fic division in 1941 and between Jan- 
uary 1942 and June 1948 he served in 
the Army, attaining the grade of co- 
lonel. During this period he was exe- 
cutive officer to the chief, Commércial 
Traffic Service division. In this ca- 
pacity he planned and implemented 
many World War II Army transporta- 
tion policies, including using mortu- 
ary cars to relieve the critical short- 
age of baggage cars. During 1948 Mr. 
Olsen served as president of the Traf- 


fic Club of Washington, D. C. 


Staggered Furloughs Will 
Ease Holiday Traffic 


A program for staggering holiday 
furlough time for members of the armed 
forces, so as to make best possible use 
of transportation facilities, was worked 
out between the Department of De- 
fense and representatives of the trans- 
portation industry. 

The Defense Department said local 
commanders and transport officers of 
military departments must rely upon 
advice from the commercial carriers, 
both as to the travel load and adjust- 
ments that must be made to relieve 
congestion. Military installations were 
authorized to stagger departures and 
returns over longer periods if local 
situations warrant. 

Meanwhile, Defense Transport Ad- 
ministrator Knudson issued a reminder 
that holiday travelers should time their 
schedules to avoid peak travel periods. 
He said they should plan departures to 
avoid December 21 and 22, and plan re- 
turn trips with the heavy January 2-3 
traffic in mind. 


Canadian Railways May 
Enter Trucking Field 


Donald Gordon, president of the Can- 
adian National, hinted that Canadian 
railways may go into the trucking busi- 
ness, when he told the recent annual 
dinner of the Toronto Railway Club 
that: 

“The railways have been jockeyed 
into a position in which newer forms 
of transportation are permitted to op- 
erate in their specialized fields with- 
out having to accept the general obli- 
gations which are the historic legacy 
of the railways. Naturally, if the rail- 
ways are to give the public full benefit 
of coordinated techniques, an expan- 
sion of their service to include high- 
way competition is inevitable.” 

He also told the club that “skillful 
propaganda” is building up an assump- 
tion that railways are traditionally un- 
progressive and lack the desire or abil- 
ity to be competitive. “There is a de- 
gree of misunderstanding and down- 
right ignorance about railroading, and 
an assumption that the railways are 
constantly trying to cover up their own 
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ineficiency by gouging more money in 
freight rates.” 

There has been a “spectacular im- 
provement” in service and equipment 
during the last 50 years, he declared, 
“representing progress and response to 
changing conditions.” 

He said railways have been setting 
the pace in modern transportation, al- 
though their opportunities are limited, 
because they have to follow regulatory 
principles which do not hamper other 
transport systems. 

“It seems to me it should now be rec- 
ognized that a regulatory mechanism 
which was devised in restraint of mon- 
opoly has now, with the advent of 
powerful competition in the transporta- 
tion field, become transformed into re- 
straint of competition,” he said. “So 
long as the present rigidity of regula- 
tory control continues to be imposed on 
the railways, I have little real hope 
about simplifying our freight rate 
structure.” 


New Class Tariffs Will 
Embody Simplifications 


Innovations “to promote simplicity 
and ease of handling and use” will 
feature the tariffs publishing the new 
class rates required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in 
the general class rate case—No. 28300. 
This was revealed in a joint announce- 
ment made December 17 by the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group and the 
committee of tariff-publishing agents 
responsible for compiling the new 
tariffs. 

The rate scale involved will apply in 
all sections except Mountain Pacific 
territory in connection with the uni- 
form classification of country-wide ap- 
plication which the railroad must file 
by February 1, 1952, pursuant to the 
commission’s order in No. 283]0, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification. (Rail- 
way Age of August 6, page 41, August 
13, page 40, and November 12, page 
15.) 

The rate tariffs also will be filed 
about February 1, 1952. to become ef- 
fective about June 1, 1952, according 
to the December 17 announcement. 
There will be 12 rate tariffs and one 
rate basis tariff. 

“All rates,” the announcement also 
said, “will have a ‘between’ application 
and the names of stations will be used 
in the class tariffs as base points for 
each group. Rate basis numbers will 
reflect the short line rail distance be- 
tween base points. 

“All 12 class rate tariffs will be uni- 
form in the arrangement of matter and 
typographical layout. Certain provi- 
sions common to all tariffs have been 
standardized in text, location, and item 
number. The 12 tariffs will be sepa- 
rately identified by a unique system of 
numbering, starting with 1000 and end- 
ing with 1011, each number being pre- 
ceded by letters denoting territorial ap- 
plication. 

Thus, for example, Kipp’s W-1000 
will apply within Western Trunk Line 


territory; Raasch’s 1/S-1003 will ap- 
ply between Illinois and Southern ter- 
ritories; and Kratzmeir’s SW/E-1005 
will apply between Southwestern and 
Official territories. 

“The advances incorporated in the 
make-up of these new tariffs are being 
hailed as significant steps in the direc- 
tion of tariff simplicity,” the December 
17 announcement reported. 
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Bryant Chairman of 
A.S.M.E Railroad Division 


C. B. Bryant, chief engineer of the 
Technical Board of the Wrought Steel 
Wheel Industry, is chairman of the 
Railroad division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, to 
serve until the close of the annual 
meeting of the society in 1952. Mr. 
Bryant succeeds ‘(C. E. Pond, assistant 
to superintendent motive power of the 
Norfolk & Western, who served as 
chairman during 1951. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee for 
the coming year are G. W. Bohannon, 
manager purchases and stores, Pull- 
man Company; E. M. VanWinkle, 
vice-president, American Steel Foun- 
dries; C. K. Steins, mechanical engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania, and J. S. Newton. 
vice-president, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation. E. L. Woodward, western 
mechanical editor of Railway Age, is 
secretary. 

New members on the general com- 
mittee of the Railroad division, with 
five-year terms expiring in 1956, in- 
clude M. M. Cooledge, eastern sales 
representative, Buckeye Steel Castings 
Company; J. W. Hawthorne, general 
superintendent motive power and car 
equipment, Atlantic Coast Line, and 
J. F.  Weiffenbach, vice-president, 
manufacturing. Canadian Locomotive 
Company. E. H. Davidson, director of 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, whose term on the general com- 
mittee expired this year. continues on 
the committee for a second term. 

The terms of the new officers and 
committee members began at the close 
of the final railroad session at the an- 
nual meeting of the society held at At- 
lantic City November 26-29. 





MORE NEWS ON PAGE 43 


Additional organizations news appears 
on page 43, followed by other regular 
news departments, which begin on the 
following pages: 


Ee ee ee 43 
Equipment & Supplies ........ 44 
Re pad eae eee oe 44 
PO SS ir ay ace Wigton 45 
Retiwey Olicew. ........ 08566. 46 
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| gives motive power 
its second wind 


Stepping up the output of Baldwin- Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Locomotives calls for stepping 
up the zuput of the turbocharger .. . and this new, improved “iron lung’”’ comes through under 


every condition. 


It is designed to operate normally at a lower speed ... but has Aigher rpm and temperature 
limits, permitting accelerated operation at high altitudes. Rotor is a forging, with higher 
accuracy and greater strength. Blades are short, so peripheral speeds are lower for same 
horsepower, with heavier cross section—stubby and rugged. Nozzle ring and water cooling 
have been improved. Bearing construction has been simplified. Special steels, 

' including high temperature alloys, have been used for critical parts. 
This improved turbocharger is just one of many reasons for the added output 


that you get from Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Eiectric Locomotives ... and 








that spells more profitable operation for railroad users. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. « Offices in Principal Cities 
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NEW POWER SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN 4 YEARS! 


For many years, the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis generated d c for 
its shop machinery. But the age of the 
steam generators, coupled with rising oper- 
ating and maintenance costs, made re- 
placement necessary. 


After careful consideration it was decided 
to use electric utility power and install these 
G-E sealed-ignitron mercury-arc rectifiers. 
This kept first cost low and avoided the 


necessity of converting the machine drives 
to a-c. Actual costs of operating and main- 
tenance in 1947 were adjusted to present 
1951 wages and materials prices. The sav- 
ings will pay for the installation in three 
years and six months. 


Get your G-E representative to show you 
how modern G-E power equipment will pay 
for itself—often sooner than you think! 


r 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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The Season's 
Greetings 


md 99 . ° . pe ‘ 
“National has been identified with transportation 
for 84 years. xx As the New Year unfolds, its facilities for 
quality-controlled production continue to be directed—with 


enthusiasm—for maximum service to the railroads. 
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THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
... AND HELPS TO BUILD THE SOUTH 


tei grebiatay . RR REIN En NNR Se Prue emeeraRS 


From the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River... and from the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico—“The Southern Serves the South.” And through serving 
—builds. New factories and plant expansions along this road’s 8000 miles of line 
have averaged one for each working day during the past 10 years. 

Keeping pace with this tremendous industrial growth, the Southern has modern- 
ized and improved its services and facilities—building new yards, buying modern 
motive power and freight and passenger cars—to give its customers the best trans- 
portation service possible. 

Powerful Alco-GE locomotives are among the Southern’s 847 diesel-electric 
locomotive units now in service and on order. And they are proving as versatile as they 
are dependable. For example, Alco-GE road switchers are used in freight, passenger 
and switching service. These modern units play an important part in the Southern’s 
ability to “Serve the South.”’ 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
































LET US BE THANKFUL 
THAT WE ARE FREE TO CELEBRATE THE COMING HOLIDAYS 
AND ENTER THE NEW YEAR WITH A DETERMINATION 
TO KEEP THE WHEELS TURNING. 


HOO I DOO O80 7 BOD 


SEASONS GREETINGS 


THE 


SUPERHEATER (0., Ine. 


Division of 


COMBUSTION EXGINEERING-SUPERMEATER, INC. 


onada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, itd 
Representing AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC 





Steam Generators for All Purposes 
Welded Boilers for Steam Locomotives 
Exhaust Steam Injectors 
Superheater Pyrometers 
American Throttles 
Feedwater Heaters 
Oil Separators 
Superheaters 
Steam Driers 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN MANAGERIAL CAPACITY 


This writer was recently privileged at a large uni- 
versity to visit a class of so-called “retreads’—officers 
from a wide range of corporate industry, most of them 
only two or three rungs below the top of the official 
ladder, who were back at school on a 90-day leave from 
their regular jobs. They were not studying the peculiar 
problems of the petroleum industry, or the department- 
store business, or transportation—but were seeking out 
the best answers to the managerial questions which are 
common to all business. This was no ordinary group of 
college students—half-asleep because the lecturer’s wis- 
dom was beyond their experience, and consequently un- 
interesting. On the contrary, the lecturer was quite 
unable to say anything about corporate managerial 
questions which did not arouse a lively response from 
all his auditors, because they had already dealt with 
something like the same questions in their regular jobs. 

Here certainly is education at its most effective best 

where all the students know something from actual 
handling about every question that can be raised; and 
where getting the combined expression ofall their ex- 
perience on any one question would often come close 
to summarizing all human knowledge about it. 

The follower of a trade or profession needs, first of 
all, to know all there is to know about the skilled per- 
formance of the customary tasks which confront him in 
his daily occupation. The trainman needs to know the 
requirements of a good job of flagging: the carman 
needs to know the deft way to change a pair of wheels; 
and the secretary needs to know stenography and typing. 
But some occupations have as their principal requiczite, 
not knowledge of some particular internal technique. 
but the knowing of a lot about other people, other bus- 
inesses and other departments. For example, a salesman, 
to be most effective, ought to know as much about his 
customers’ business as he does about his own. 

A man who heads an engineering department or a 
traffic department, and who knows or cares little about 
departments other than his own, is not likely to be a 
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very noteworthy success as a department head. In a big 
business, no part is an end in itself; and the parts have 
to be resolutely subordinated to the welfare of the whole, 


if the enterprise as a whole is going to prosper. 
“Inherent Inertia” 


The higher up the ladder an officer gets, either in 
railroading or manufacturing or refining oil or selling 
clothing, the more he ought to know about how other 
businesses function; and the more friends and contacts 
he needs to have—not only on the management side of 
businesses other than his own, but among non-manage- 
ment people—workingmen, farmers, clergy, journalists, 
lawyers, physicians, politicians. No business thrives 
which is not managed to conform with the interests and 
understanding of the rest of the community; and man- 
agement cannot give this kind of direction without ac- 
quiring firsthand knowledge of other parts of the com- 
munity—either intuitively or by conscious effort. A very 
wise Spaniard, Ortega by name, has said: 

“Every trade and profession has inherent in it an 

inertia which persuades each of its members to shut 
himself up more and more within the confines of his 
own interests. Left to its own devices, the group will 
end by losing all sense of social interdependence. 
It is therefore necessary to keep alive in each trade or 
profession a consciousness of the many other trades and 
professions whose cooperation it needs, which are as 
worthy of respect as it is, which have methods and mad- 
nesses that must in part be tolerated and at least be 
understood. . . . It is neither important nor necessary 
that the component parts of a society coincide in their 
ideas . . . ; the important, the essential thing is that 
each should know, and to a certain extent incorporate 
in his own life, the ideas and desires of the others.” 

There is mortal conflict in the world today arising 
from the clash of two diametrically opposed beliefs 
about the nature of man—one belief being that he is 
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nothing whatever but a greedy animal, never motivated 
by anything but his appetite, especially his appetite for 
riches. This belief exists among some people who con- 
sider themselves to be adherents of capitalism—the kind 
of “capitalists,” for instance, who maintain the belief 
that everything desirable is obtainable for a price. The 
logical end, however, to such belief about the nature 
of man is Communist gangsterism. The opposite belief 
about man is that, for all his animality and greed, he 
also has a spark of the divine in him; and that this 
spark can be fanned into a flame which can control his 
behavior, at least part of the time. 


Washingtons, Lees and Lincolns 


Under the dominance of the first belief about the 
nature of man, the successful leaders are those who are 
the most accomplished cutthroats. Where the opposite 
belief about the nature of man is preponderant, the only 
leaders who are ultimately successful are those who give 
evidence of guidance by moral principle. George Wash- 
ington had this quality to such a high degree that he, 
almost alone, was the rallying point for the forces which 
achieved American independence. Men such as Robert 


E. Lee and Abraham Lincoln also had this quality. There 
are lesser Lees, Lincolns and Washingtons scattered 
through our business, political and professional life who 
bind the fabric of the nation together; and whose friend- 
ship with their counterparts in other countries estab- 
lishes the only solid basis for international peace. 

The institutions in the community which truly educate 
present and future leaders, and those which help them 
deepen their devotion to moral principles, are the bul- 
wark of our defense against our Communist enemies. 
Leaders in business, political or professional life who 
operate from purely self-seeking motives and with no 
regard for the rights of others should and would rate 
high in a regime where Communist gangsterism is in 
the saddle. On our side of the world such leadership 
constitutes weakness and not strength—because that kind 
of behavior is incompatible with a regime of capitalism 
and political freedom derived from Christianity. 

It is unusual, perhaps, to find such observations as 
the foregoing in a business journal, but they are not 
untimely, surely, at Christmas. Anyhow, no apologies 
are offered, because such considerations lie at the heart 
of successful business leadership in that part of the 


world which still remains free. 





HAND BRAKES FOR DIESELS 


In a news article on another page in this issue is a 
report of a collision caused by a diesel switching loco- 
motive running out of control on a descending grade. 
After a movement of the locomotive within the engine 
terminal had been started by the hostler, the air brakes 
were found to be ineffective and the locomotive could 
not be stopped with the hand brake. The latter was 
defective because of an accumulation of dirt in the 
bottom of the operating-lever housing, which prevented 
the spring from automatically forcing the pawl to en- 
gage the teeth on the ratchet. The hand brake is ar- 
ranged to operate on one pair of wheels only, and the 
1.C.C., in its discussion of the accident, stated that 


“ 


such 
an arrangement is “not an efficient hand brake.” 

This raises a question with respect to the function of 
a hand brake on a diesel locomotive unit. Under similar 
circumstances of a complete failure of the air brakes 
on a steam locomotive in an engine terminal, if the loco- 
motive were capable of being moved by its own power, 
it could be stopped and the wheels blocked by the emerg- 
ency use of steam, even though there were not enough 
air pressure to operate the reverse gear. Complete reliance 
has long been placed on the air brake to control steam- 
locomotive movement and, when standing in engine 
terminals, the wheels were blocked. 

In the case under consideration the air-brake failure 
so depleted the control-reservoir pressure that the power 
contactors could not be operated to reverse the traction 
motors. Thus, reliance cannot be placed upon any form 
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of power to bring a moving diesel locomotive to a stop 
in a case of loss of air pressure. The hand brake, then, 
may be called upon to function as an emergency means 
of stopping the locomotive as well as a means of hold- 
ing it when standing unattended in the terminal. 

In the case referred to here, the primary cause of 
the accident when the air pressure failed was the defective 
condition of the hand brake. This is a case of poor house- 
keeping, as are no small proportion of other diesel loco- 
motive accidents. The importance of cleanliness on these 
power units can scarcely be overstated. 

But the commission in its report of the accident pro- 
nounces a brake operating on only two wheels as “not 
an efficient hand brake.” This raises several questions. 
Certainly the two-wheel brake should be adequate to 
prevent movement of the standing locomotive. Had the 
two-wheel brake on the locomotive in the case under 
discussion not been defective, would the accident 
have occurred? Would two pairs of wheels on the same 
truck meet the deceleration requirements, in this case 
on a 0.95 per cent descending grade? Can the force 
which one man can exert be practically extended to the 
wheels of more than one truck on a locomotive unit? 

These are all questions to which answers are needed 
in order that a realistic answer to the hand-brake ap- 
plication on diesel locomotive units may be arrived at. 
A simple program of tests would provide the data needed 
to answer these questions, and to the fundamental one 
of whether any hand brake can be relied upon to bring 
a locomotive unit to a stop under all conceivable con- 


ditions, once it has started to move. 
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aids him in setting levers to direct meets on close time 


CT. C Pays Its Way 
On 103 Miles of Baltimore & Ohio 


The illuminated diagram on the dispatcher’s C.T.C. machine 


On busy single-track main line, with 20 to 30 trains daily, train 


time is saved and operating expenses are reduced by new control 


from dispatcher’s office which replaces local control at 14 points 


A complete system of centralized traffic control, includ. 
ing power-switch machines and signals, for authorizing 
train movements has been installed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio on the 103-mile subdivision, mostly single track, 
between Grafton, W. Va., and Parkersburg. This sub- 
division is part of the route from New York-Baltimore 
and Washington west to Cincinnati and St. Louis. This 
new C.T.C. permits more efficient utilization of existing 
track facilities, saves train time, and reduces operating 
expenses sufficiently to pay for itself in about five years, 
and is explained in more detail later. 

Double track extends west 11 miles from Grafton to 
RS tower, and 4 miles from Lodgeville through Clarks- 
burg to J tower. Also double track extends from SY 
tower 1.5 miles to Parkersburg station. This leaves 8 
miles of single track between RS and Lodgeville, and 
78.9 miles between MO and SY, thus totaling 86.9 miles 
of single track, out of the 103 miles in the subdivision. 
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About 90 miles of this subdivision traverses rough 
terrain in the foothills of the Allegheny mountains. The 
line passes over eight major crests, with ascending 
grades averaging 1.0 per cent (and up to 1.25 per cent) 
for two miles or more in each direction toward each 
crest. In the first 90 miles west from Grafton, the line 
winds continuously along streams and around hills, with 
considerable curvature, ranging up to about 6 degrees, 
with a few up to 8 degrees and one 9 degrees 30 
minutes. There are 22 tunnels, one of which is 2,800 
ft. long. On the 77 miles between Bridgeport and 
Kanawha the maximum permissible speed is 45 m.p.h. 
for passenger trains, and further reductions are required 
on some curves. The timetable authorized speed | for 
freight trains is 35 m.p.h. which is of course not at- 
tained on the longer ascending grades. Thus, on account 
of the comparatively low speeds, it is important to keep 
trains moving, with minimum delay entering and leav- 
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Eastbound train photographed at the east end of the Smith- 
burg siding 


ing sidings. This is where the train operation by signal 
indication is a help. 


Peak Traffic at Night 


Kight passenger trains and eight scheduled through 
freight trains are operated on this subdivision daily. A 
local freight runs east one day and west the next. An 
extra express and mail train is operated nearly every 
day during rush seasons, and extra freight trains are 
run when required. Thus about 18 to 20 trains are 
operated daily over the subdivision. In addition, 10 to 
12 mine-run trains operate west out of Grafton to set 
out cars and pick up loaded cars at coal mines and re- 
turn to Grafton. Passenger trains and scheduled quick- 
dispatch freight trains are operated by diesel loco- 
motives. Steam locomotives are used on local freight 
trains, extra mail trains, and extra freight trains. Pass- 
enger trains average 35.5 m.p.h. over the subdivision. 

As measured by time, this subdivision is about half- 
way between New York and St. Louis, and it happens 
that the four most important through passenger trains 
meet in this section during the night. Likewise most of 
the fast through freights are operated at night on this 
subdivision. Thus the operating difficulties involve not 
only grades, curves and slow maximum speeds but also 
the fact that more than 75 per cent of the through trains 
are bunched on this subdivision in a peak period between 
8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Prior Control Arrangement 


As one of the pioneers in the practice of authorizing 
train movements by signal indication on entire sub- 





This signal has a “P’’ marker authorizing tonnage trains 
to pass upgrade without stopping 


divisions, the Baltimore & Ohio installed such a system 
in the Grafton-Parkersburg territory in 1929. A set of 
interlocked desk levers were installed in each of 14 
intermediate block offices. Each desk lever machine 
controlled not only the electric switch machines at both 
ends of the siding or sidings in that vicinity but also 
signals to authorize train movements. Thus at each block 
office the switches and signals for authorizing train 
movements were controlled locally by the operator. The 
operators at the block offices worked under the direc- 
tion of the train dispatcher by telephone communication. 

As the years passed, the Baltimore & Ohio made 
several installations of complete centralized traffic con- 
trol elsewhere on extensive single track sections, so that 
experience was gained in the advantages of this system. 
Therefore, in 1951 it was decided to so modernize the 
signaling system on the Grafton-Parkersburg subdivision. 


Now Controlled from One Machine 


In general, the 1951 project consisted of the installa- 
tion of a C.T.C. control machine in the dispatcher’s 
office with a line circuit and coding equipment so that 
the dispatcher now has direct control of the power 
switches and signals at 14 of the prior outlying inter- 
locking and block offices, plus the end of double track 
at Lodgeville. 

A track change at Clarksburg included the ex- 
tension of second track east through new tunnel No. 1] 
to Bridgeport, with end of double track at Lodgeville. 
This reduces the interlocking at Bridgeport to a single 
switch. The terminal interlockings at Grafton, Clarks- 
burg and Parkersburg were left undisturbed and not 
included in the C.T.C. Local movements thus are handled 
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Westward signal in approach to Bridgeport which is capable 
of displaying the usual range of aspects and others 


with less delay and the dispatcher is free to expedite the 
through traffic. 

In the new installation, the dispatcher’s C.T.C. system 
includes the control of power switches and signals at 
RS, Bridgeport, Lodgeville, Wolf Summit, Salem, Long 
Run, Smithburg, Duckworth, Pennsboro, Ellenboro, 
Cornwallis, Silver Run, Petroleum, Walker and Jackson. 
The track layouts at these locations are shown in the 
accompanying plan. 

The dispatcher’s control machine has five panel sec- 
tions arranged in a “U” shape so that he can easily 
reach all the levers. The panel has the customary ar- 
rangement of levers, indication lamps and illuminated 
track plan to indicate the location of trains. An auto- 
matic train graph in the desk portion of the machine 
makes a record of the time that trains pass each power 
switch layout. The C.T.C. line code system includes 
carrier apparatus so that codes to or from the east and 
west sections can be handled simultaneously. The switches 
in the 47-mile east section between Grafton and Smith- 
burg are controlled by d.c. code with carrier superim- 
posed for handling the 52-mile west section from Smith- 
burg to Jackson using d.c. code west of Smithburg. 


C.T.C. Pays For Itself 


The new system of centralized traffic control from the 
dispatcher’s office (1) has made possible a more efficient 
utilization of existing track facilities; (2) has brought 
about smoother train operation and thus improved on- 
time train performance; and (3) has made a decided 
reduction in operating expenses, sufficient to pay for 
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the capital cost of the signaling improvement in about 
five years. The 1951 project involved a complete signal 
reconstruction program at the interlocked switch loca- 
tions. Everything is new except the electric switch ma- 
chines, the high signals, the track relays, the local line 
circuits, and the 440-volt a.c. power line wires. New 
leave-siding dwarf signals were installed and additional 
aspects were provided on many high signals. The annual 
direct saving is approximately $180,000, and the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company, which furnished all the 
new signaling equipment for the 1951 project, entered 
into a conditional sales agreement which enables the 
railroad to pay for the signaling in monthly installments, 
based on the savings in operating expenses. 


Smoother Train Operation 


With the previous system, with 15 separate locally 
controlled interlocking layouts; when an approaching 
train “hit” an annunciator, the operator would call the 
dispatcher, and, as soon as he could, the dispatcher 
would tell the operator what to do with the train, ice. 
(1) run it through on the main track; (2) head train 
into the siding; or (3) hold it on the main line. If the 
telephone circuit was being used or if the dispatcher 
was busy, time was lost, because the operator had to 
wait. In the meantime, the train reduced speed in ac- 
cordance with Approach aspects, and in some instances 
came to a stop, needlessly. 

With the new C.T.C. control, the dispatcher watches 
the progress of trains as indicated on his illuminated 
diagram, and he controls the power switches and signals 
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directly to keep trains moving at maximum permissible 
speed and to make meets with minimum loss of time. 
In numerous instances meets are made without either 
train being required to stop. A few minutes here and 
there makes a saving of 20 to 25 minutes for a freight 
train on the 103-mile run. In general the trains are now 
handled more evenly, so that track and time are avail- 
able to keep trains moving. Therefore trains running 
late can make up time easier than previously, and on- 
time performance, which previously was good, has now 
been further improved. A further advantage is that extra 
trains can now be handled expeditiously without disrupt- 
ing their operations. In brief, the centralized control has 
made it possible to utilize existing track facilities more 
efficiently. 


More Signal Aspects 


The signals installed in 1929 on this subdivision were 
the Baltimore & Ohio standard color-position-light type. 
As part of the 1951 project, the Approach-Medium aspect 
was added on many of the high signals, and the Ap- 
proach Slow aspect was added on a few high signals. 
These aspects are an aid to enginemen in controlling 
their’ train speeds smoothly without reductions of speed 
other than where actually required for safety, as well as 
in avoiding unnecessary train stops. 

The dwarf signals at interlocked locations were re- 
placed with new color-position-light dwarfs which have 
a white bottom marker. These signals are capable of 
being controlled to display four aspects via No. 10 
turnouts: (1) Stop; (2) Stop and Proceed; (3) Slow 
Approach; and (4) Slow Clear. This range of aspects 
permits a train to leave a siding sooner behind a train 
of the same direction which has just passed, thus sav- 
ing several minutes in many instances. Main-track sig- 
nals that govern in the ascending direction on heavy 
grades are equipped with a “Tonnage” marker, consist- 
ing of a white letter “P” painted on a black background, 
which authorizes trains with 80 per cent or more of 
tonnage rating to pass, at restricted speed, and con- 
tinue without stopping at the signal. Trains are not per- 
mitted to accept letter “P” on signals except when dis- 
playing red with the top marker lighted, indicating stop 
and proceed for a following move. 

The electric switch machines installed in 1929 are 
the Union Switch & Signal low-voltage dual-control type. 
These machines were continued in service. A new biased- 
neutral controller was added at each switch machine. 

As part of the 1951 project, electric locks were in- 
stalled on all the main-line hand-throw switches leading 
to house tracks, mine spurs and industrial sidings, and 
also separate electric locks were installed on the hand- 
throw derails at the clearance points on these turnouts. 

At each power switch layout at the end of a siding 
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Profile of the Grafton-Parkersburg subdivision 


or end of double track a sheet-metal house was installed 
for the relays, batteries and line coding equipment. At 
the intermediate signals, new sheet-metal cases are being 
installed as part of the maintenance program. At inter- 
lockings, case wiring, wires to track cennection, cables 
to switch machines and other underground runs between 
signals, line-drop cables and some of the aerial cables 
were all installed new in 1951. The insulated wire and 
cable used was made by the Kerite Company. Style K 
relays were used. 

Bias-neutral relay in combination with rectifier was 
used in lieu of polarized relay for the line control of 
signals, switch repeating relay circuits, etc. 

This 1951 centralized traffic control project was 
planned and constructed by signal forces of the Balti- 
more & Ohio under the jurisdiction of A. S. Hunt, chief 
engineer communications and signals, and under the 
direction of W. W. Welsh, signal engineer. 





J. A. FISHER CITES OBSTACLES TO 
RAILROAD PROGRESS 


“There are certain obstacles in the path of railroad 
progress,” Joseph A. Fisher, president of the Reading, said 
at a recent dinner given in his honor by the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange. “One is the ability of rail carriers to realize 
adequate net earnings from their operations,” he added. 
“Despite the fact that railroads have since the war carried 
a record peace-time volume of freight traffic and are now 
in receipt of gross revenues that exceed even war-time 
levels, the average rate of return on railroad investment 
is less than 3% per cent per year. For the first nine 
months of 1951 the return was at an annual rate of only 
3.07 per cent.” 

Mr. Fisher pointed out that railroads have reduced sub- 
stantially their outstanding debt and fixed charges, and 
that operating efficiencies have led to many economies. 
Despite this, he went on, only partial financial relief has 
been afforded the carriers because of their inabilty to ob- 
tain rate and fare increases commensurate with sharp rises 
in wage costs, prices of materials, and other items of 
operating expense. Another cause of low railroad earnings 
is the existence of inequitable conditions under which they 
compete for traffic, resulting largely from continuation of 
“unsound and uncoordinated” government policies, regula- 
tory and promotional, affecting transportation. 

“The problem is neither obscure nor difficult,” Mr. Fish- 
er concluded, “but it is a problem which must be clearly 
recognized and adequately dealt with if this nation is to 
continue to have the kind of rail transportation which is 
essential to its progress in peace, its safety in war. .. We 
count on the sympathetic understanding and the effective 
cooperation of our shipper partners in the common enter- 
prise of supplying the daily needs of America.” 
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Pullman Company travels under its own power back and forth 
along the length of a passenger car. Each booth has built-in 


Each of these paint-spray booths at the Calumet shop of the 


equipment for filtering, ventilating, exhausting and washing 
the air. The painters, one on each side of each booth, “go 
for a ride” while operating their spray guns 


Latest in Car-Painting Equipment .. . 


Pullman Installs Spray Booths on Wheels 


New traveling-type units afford clean, well-ventilated 
surroundings for men who ride alongside the car; 


For finishing passenger cars at its Calumet (Chicago) 
and Buffalo shops, the Pullman Company has installed 
in each shop two units of a new type of spray-painting 
and air-exhaust equipment—a spray booth that travels 
under its own power back and forth along the sides of 
the cars while, at the same time, filtering, washing and 
exhausting the spray-laden air. The painters “go for a 
ride” in well-lighted, “air-conditioned” surroundings 
while operating their paint-spray guns. The traveling-type 
spray booths were designed and erected by the DeVil- 
biss Company in collaboration with Pullman Company 
engineers. 

The development of the traveling-type spray booth is 
the result of a demand for equipment that would pro- 
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vide greater overall efficiency than the fixed, conven- 
tional down-draft or horizontal-flow spray booth, and 
which would entail less maintenance and less operating 
cost. 

In other words, there was a demand for equip- 
ment that would obviate the need for providing facili- 
ties for ventilating, exhausting, heating, air-washing and 
lighting the entire volume of a sheet metal room 100 
ft. long by 20 ft. wide by 19 ft. high while two men are 
spray-painting a passenger car. The objective, therefore, 
was the development of equipment that would permit 
these functions to be concentrated in the relatively small 
area where the actual painting is going on. 

The time required to finish a car depends entirely 
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One of the spray booths in operation. One pass of the booth 
along a car requires about 7 min. Shadowless lighting is 
provided by explosion-proof fluorescent light fixtures (see 
right) 


upon the number of coats of paint, color combinations 
and decorative stripes required. The DeVilbiss booth 
is set to travel the length of a car in approximately 
seven minutes. For instance, in painting a car one color, 
giving the roof two coats and the body one, it is 
necessary for the booth to travel the length of the car 
five times—once for the application of each roof coat, 
two for painting the sides, vestibules and end sheets, 
and once for painting the steps, boxes, water-tank casings 
and battery boxes—a total of 35 min. in actual movement 
of the booth. 

Pullman Company experience is that this new type of 
spray booth has a number of important advantages. 
For one thing, it is reported that a much better paint 
job is obtained, with substantial savings in time, be- 
cause of the superior working conditions provided. For 
another, there has been a reduction in the amount of 
wasted paint because of the more accurate control of 
exhaust air movement possible with this equipment. 
Also, safety conditions have been improved, for the 
painters no longer have to climb up or down scaffold- 
ing, or walk along it, to perform their work. Formerly, 
passenger cars at the Calumet and Buffalo shops were 
painted outdoors, as the weather permitted. 

Constructed expressly to house the traveling spray 
booths at Calumet shop, the new paint shop, 44 ft. by 
200 ft. in plan, is a concrete-block structure adjacent 
to one end of the car-repair shop. In it are two standard- 
gage tracks running the full length of the building, each 
of which will hold two passenger cars. The cars are 
moved from the repair shop to the paint shop on a 
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The working space on each side of each unit has a power- 
operated scaffold which the painter can raise or lower at 
the touch of a button to get the proper working height 


transfer table. At Buffalo the two traveling spray booths 
were installed in an existing building. 

The spray booths, all mechanisms of which are driven 
by electric motors, are each constructed somewhat in 
the form of an inverted U. They travel at speeds up to 
25 ft. per min. on separate rails running parallel with 
the track rails. In plan the booths each occupy an area 
running 12 ft. parallel with the track and 18 ft. 4 in. 
transversely with the track. When a booth has been 
moved so that it straddles a car, the clearance between 
the booth and the sides and top of the car is about 6 in. 

Each side of a booth has a working space 7 ft. long, 
with two access doors at one end. In this space the 
painter stands on a power-operated scaffold which, at 
the touch of a button, he can move up or down to get 
the desired working height. In the wall behind the 
painter are four banks of glass-enclosed explosion-proof 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, two at a low level and two 
higher up, which are reported to give better lighting 
conditions than were possible in a paint-spray booth 
of the conventional type. 

Each side of a booth is also provided with an air- 
wash exhaust system, a water pump, an exhaust fan, a 
paint tank, an air regulator, a spray gun and hose, an 
air compressor for operating the spray gun, and an 
explosion-proof electrical control system. There is a 
completely automatic carbon dioxide fire-extinguishing 
system in each booth. 

Here is how the traveling booth performs its “air- 
conditioning” functions. When the exhaust fans are 
turned on, a’suction is created throughout the air-wash 
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For spray painting car interiors, an exhaust extension is 
placed between an air-wash chamber of one of the traveling 
booths and a car window 


chamber on each side of the booth. As a result air 
enters the narrow space between the booth and the car, 
as well as through filtered intakes, and flows at a rela- 
tively high velocity along the periphery of the car and 
into the air-wash chambers, carrying with it all-over 
spray from the paint-spray guns. The air is cleaned of 
pigment in the air-wash chambers, and the cleaned air 
is discharged into exhaust pipes leading from the tops 
of these chambers. The exhaust pipes in turn discharge 
the cleaned air into a fixed, contiauous exhaust duct 
suspended from the ceiling and running the full length 
of the building directly over the center line of the track. 

The bottom of this duct consists of a series of pivoted 
louvers. As the booth moves along, the louvers are 
opened successively by cams on the top of the booth. 
Only enough louvers are lifted at a time to provide an 
opening in the continuous exhaust duct equivalent in 
area to the discharge ends of the exhaust pipes leading 
from the air-wash chambers. Separate exhaust fans draw 
the air through the fixed exhaust duct and discharge it 
into the outside atmosphere. 

The exhausted air is replaced in the paint shop by a 
single, centrally situated air-replacement unit on the 
paint-shop roof. 

The traveling booths are also used to exhaust air 
while passenger car interiors are being spray painted. 
This is done by spotting a booth at about the center of 
a car and extending an auxiliary exhaust pipe from a 
water-wash chamber into a car window. The suction 
of this pipe when the exhaust fans are turned on causes 
air to flow from the opened end doors of the cars, 
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Looking from inside the car through the exhaust extension 
into the air-wash chamber. Suction pulls air through the car, 
drawing spray-gun spatter away from painters’ faces 


through the car interior to the exhaust extension pipe 
and thence into the water-wash chamber. 

The Pullman Company has found that the traveling 
booth has a number of advantages over the conventional 
type. One of the most important of these is the fagt 
that, in paint shops similar to the Pullman Company’s, 
the traveling-type booth requires only about a third as 
much replacement air as would a conventional fixed 
booth. This results in a substantial fuel saving in the 
winter when the replacement air must be heated. 

Another advantage claimed by the manufacturer and 
Pullman for the traveling booth is that it saves floor 
space. Each occupies an area of only about 228 sq. ft. 
as compared with 1,900 sq. ft. for an equivalent fixed 
booth. This results in more room and light in the shop 
and more effective supervision of the painting operation 
because better visual control over the entire paint-shop 
area is possible. Moreover, the traveling-type booth is 
found to provide much greater flexibility in painting 
operations than the fixed booth, requires fewer lights, 
eliminates the need for intricate sewer connections, drains 
and water lines, and expensive permanent scaffolding 
along the entire length of a car. 

According to the Pullman Company placing the travel- 
ing type booth on rails in the floor resulted in economies 
in the installation, as the building superstructure was not 
affected in any way. Further economies are being effected, 
it is said, in the operation of the new booths, through 
the savings in electricity and heat, in a reduction in the 
replacement of material and air hose, and in savings in 
the cost of cleaning and masking the booth surfaces. 
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The main boiler plant showing its relation to the barge 
loading canal 


Peak-Load 

Boiler Plant Meets 
Emergency Demands 
at Low Cost 


Lackawanna’s semi-automatic, oil-burning 
installation has proved its ability to pro- 
duce steam quickly for sudden winter loads 
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_ demands for steam and compressed air in the 
Hoboken, N. J., Terminal of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western are supplied by a coal-burning boiler plant. 
Steam is generated by three boilers using barley coal 
on chain grates. Air compressors are steam driven. 
Steam pressure is 175 lb. 

Steam is used for heating buildings, snow melting, 
compressing air, coach heating, coal thawing, and for 
the operation of engines employed to dump the contents 
of cars into barges. 


Steam Demands Vary 


For short periods during winter months, the steam 
demand in the terminal area exceeds the capacity of the 
boiler plant. Such peak loads could have been met by 
the addition of a fourth coal-burning boiler in the boiler 
plant. This would have meant enlarging the plant, in- 
cluding the construction of a foundation on what is now 
a canal. Ashes from the boilers are sluiced into this 
canal, and later loaded into an ash car. 

Since peak loads occur only for short periods, the use 
of a semi-outdoor type, oil-burning boiler was decided 
upon. The plant uses diesel fuel oil, which is available 
in the yard. This permitted designing the plant for semi- 
automatic operation with no fuel or ash-handling prob- 
lems. The cost of the oil-burning plant was about half 
the cost of enlarging the main plant. 

The use of bunker C oil was considered, but this would 
have increased first cost about 30 per cent, and would 
have prevented putting the plant on the line quickly. 
The use of bunker C oil would also have entailed the 
need for an operator continuously through the winter 
season. 


Operation Is Automatic 


The present plant can be put into service in less than 
one hour, and after it is started its operation is auto- 
matic. 

Actually, the plant was in operation a total of only 
20 hours during the past winter, but without it, an 
emergency would have resulted. The 1950-51 winter was 
mild, but the plant has sufficient capacity to take care 
of all emergency requirements, including possible failure 
of one of the boilers in the main plant. 

The peak-load plant consists of one 60,000-lb. per hr. 
steam generating unit with automatic feed water regula- 
tor, feed water heater and device for adding boiler com- 
pound in proportion to the amount of feed water. There 
are three breech type burners with fuel supply pump, 
flame failure control, automatic pressure and draft con- 
trols, and low-water shut down. Blowers provide drafting 
both above and below the fire. Feed water is fed to the 
boiler by a motor-driven centrifugal pump and the ad- 
mission of feed water through the open-type heater is 
controlled automatically by a thermal-type water level 
gage. 

A narrow building houses the front of the boiler and 
control equipment only. The remainder of the boiler is 
insulated and jacketed by a method similar to that used 
on steam locomotives. 

The main fuel supply tank is about 4,000 ft. from the 
boiler plant. A 3-in. pipe line, mounted above an ex- 
isting steam line, is used to convey oil from the main 
tank to a 25,000-gal. tank adjacent to the boiler plant. 
This tank is placed in a concrete dyke, and equipped 
with Foamite fire protection. It provides fuel for about 
three days’ continuous operation, and is refilled by a 
pump near the main supply tank. 
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Interior of the main boiler plant 


Most of the peak load boiler is out of doors, the building 
housing only the boiler front, feedwater and contro! equipment 


The small pump which supplies oil to the peak load plant 
oil tank. It is located in the diesel oil pumping plant 
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Interior of the peak load plant showing the boiler front with 
its two burners and drafting blowers 





The 3-in. fuel line which supplies the peak load plant is 
carried above a steam pipe line 
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Following luncheon on the second day, members of the trans- 
port panel responded to questions from the audience. Shown 
here at the head table, left to right, are Harrie S. Taylor, 
who represented the lake carriers; Alex. W. Dann, inland 
waterways; R.A.L. Bogan, buses; Andrew H. Brown, of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, who had presided at the 
morning session of the forum; Verne Sullivan, assistant 


manager of the Transportation and Communication Depart- 
ment of the national Chamber of Commerce, who was 
moderator of the luncheon session; L. L. White, railroads; 
J. H. Carmichael, air lines; Carroll J. Roush, trucks; and 
Charles R. Musgrave, pipe lines. Due to the angle at which 
the picture was taken, the name cards do not in all cases 
appear directly in front of the individual to whom they apply 


Varying Views on Transport 


Aired at Cleveland 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce's third re- 
gional conference produces agreement on 
some broad general principles; divergence 
of opinion on such matters as user charges 


Substantial agreement on some phases of the national 
transportation situation—and definite disagreement on 
others—were revealed in the remarks of transportation 
and industrial traffic spokesmen who addressed the third, 
and largest, of the regional transportation conferences 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at Cleveland on December 12 and 13. 

There was unanimous agreement as to the necessity 
of avoiding any degree of nationalization for any form 
of transport, and also as to the desirability of “better 
understanding” as between the various forms, and as 
between transportation as a whole and its industrial 
customers. There was, in addition, general agreement 
on the wisdom of giving railroads more freedom in dis- 
continuing unprofitable lines and services; while most 
of the industrial traffic speakers likewise expressed the 
opinion that railroads should be allowed greater latitude 
in operating other forms of transportation and more 
discretion in quickly adjusting rates to meet increases 
in costs. a 

Truck representatives indicated opposition, however, 
to the two latter proposals, and there was general dis- 
agreement on the question of user charges for publicly 
provided transportation facilities. 

Featured* speakers at the conference were Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Hugh W. Cross and Senator 


John W. Bricker, Republican of Obio, author of the 
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so-called “progress report” on hearings held last year 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee under authority of Senate Resolu- 
tion 50. Another highlight of the meeting was a forum 
of speakers representing the several forms of transporta- 
tion, on which the railroad representative was Lynne L. 
White, president of the Nickel Plate. The conference it- 
self was arranged by the chamber’s Transportation and 
Communication Department, with Harold F. Hammond, 
department manager, presiding in the absence of Evans 
A. Nash, chairman of the chamber’s Transportation 
Committee. Attendance was approximately 375, exceeding 
by almost 50 per cent the earlier similar conferences at 
Oklahoma City and Atlanta. 


Three Major Obstacles 


The Senate subcommittee, Senator Bricker declared. 
“found that both the executive branch and the Congress 
have failed to observe the national transportation policy,” 
and outlined “three major areas in which federal policies 
need be changed if we are to effect a sound transportation 
policy as a whole.” 

“The first major obstacle . . . is the fiscal policy of the 
federal government. . . . Unsound fiscal policies work a 
special hardship on the railroads because of their enor- 
mous capital investment. Drying up venture capital by ex- 
orbitant taxation manifests itself gradually. It assures the 
drift toward socialism. .. . 

“The second major obstacle . .. is the absence of fair 
and impartial regulation. . . . It is absurd to continue to 
regulate the railroads on a monopoly theory when there 
are so many areas where they are forced to compete in or- 
der to survive. ... 

“Unsound promotional activities represent the third 
major obstacle. . . . There is at the present time no element 
of subsidy in rail transportation. The meager evidence 
available indicates that some motor carriers pay too much for 
the use of the highways and others too little. . . . There is a 
substantial element of subsidy in air and inland waterway 
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“If government takes over one form of transportation, sooner 
or later government will own all. Inefficient government 
ownership cannot stand the competition of efficient private 
operation,”” Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio told the first 
day’s luncheon session, in outlining the findings of his 
“progress report’’ on subcommittee hearings under Senate 
Resolution 50 


transportation. . . . These subsidies have created powerful 
vested interests. Faced by a staggering federal deficit, how- 
ever, Congress may be more inclined to impose gradually a 
system of fair user charges by which it can be reimbursed 
for a substantial part of its expenditures on transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“Millions of Americans now share in ownership of the 
railroads. The crucial question is whether that ownership 
shall continue to be voluntary or be made compulsory. . . . 

“You whe have special knowledge of the gigantic trans- 
portation industry, and who are, I am sure, keenly aware 
of the certain and tragic results of continuing down the 
road we now are traveling, have the duty and responsibility 
to let the facts be known.” 

The Bricker report, said Commissioner Cross, although 
“some of the issues are extremely controversial,” has 
“highlighted” certain “weaknesses which constitute ob- 
stacles in regulation.” He urged “careful consideration” 
by Congress of the “specific recommendations in the re- 
port”; and also advocated “widespread studies by groups 
familiar with transportation problems . . . with the view 
of making appropriate recommendations to Congress 
for a unified independent transport regulatory body.” 

The greater part of Commissioner Cross’ address was 
devoted, however, to a discussion of congressional versus 
executive control of transportation. There is, he said, a 
growing feeling “that the commission has been weak- 
ened of late, and that it is less effective than it was in 
its early days when it was charged with far fewer duties 
to perform. . . . This decline of the 1.C.C. and other 
independent regulatory agencies has been accompanied 
by a greater growth of duplicating executive agencies 
usurping many of the important functions of these inde- 
pendent bodies. . . . 

“This progressive deterioration, if it is permitted to 
run its course unchecked, inevitably will lead to an- 
guished cries for change. . . . The stage would be set 
for the ‘planners’ who want to see independent regula- 
tory commissions absorbed into an executive depart- 
ment of the government. . . . The principal danger in 
the transposition of regulation of interstate commerce 
into an executive department . . . lies in the political 
atmosphere to which such a body would then be ex- 
posed.” 

To avert that danger, and to meet what he described 
as “an increasing sentiment that one independent tri- 
bunal should regulate all forms of transportation,” Com- 
missioner Cross recommended “immediate steps to in- 
crease the present understaffed examiner force of the 
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commission to the approximate level of 1940”; that “ex- 
aminers be recruited promptly and given on-the-job 
training under the experienced tutelage of the commis- 
sioners and veteran examiners”; “adequate provisions 
for earned promotions”; and “some assurance that a 
newly. recruited staff will not the following year be 
emasculated by arbitrary cuts because of a starvation 
policy.” . 


What the Patient Needs 


Mr. White, speaking for the railroads at the forum 
which occupied the entire second day of the conference, 
undertook to “define the ills” of the “nation’s basic 
transportation industry,” and to “consider the treat- 
ment which will make the patient stronger and healthier.” 
“The greatest inequity,” he declared, “is subsidizing by 
the government of the railroads’ competitors”; but he 
found other difficulties as well: 

“Railroads are more closely regulated than any other 
of the transport agencies. . . . [They] still must struggle 
under regulations designed te curb monopolies which no 
longer exist. Kegulations which are aimed to curb 
monopolies should be drastically revised or completely re- 
moved. 

“The declared national transportation policy should be 
extended to all government departments and agencies con- 
cerned with transportation. 

“The nation will never have a sound national transporta- 
tion system until all segments of the industry are regulated 
by a single regulatory agency and all given the same treat- 
ment. Promotional activities of the federal government so 
far as transport is concerned should also be placed under 
unified direction and control... . 

“The railroads are not in their present plight because 
of inertia in carrying on research or failure to employ new 
and more efficient methods of operation. . . . The difficulty 
has been that the railroads have not been allowed to reap 
the rewards of their efforts; indeed, gradually yet relent- 
lessly, they are being crushed between what on the one 
hand seems an irresistible force, and on the other an al- 
most immovable object — between constantly rising wages 
and material costs on the one hand, and an archaic and in- 
flexible rate-making procedure on the other.” 

To remedy those difficulties, Mr. White suggested “a 
national transportation policy administered by a single 
regulatory body which would assure each transport 
agency fair and equal treatment and prohibit subsidy to 
any agency to the detriment of another”; “a proper 
charge,” giving full recognition to cost of construction 
and maintenance, “where facilities constructed or financ- 
ed by federal, state or municipal funds are used by a 
transportation agency”; and early and adequate rate 
relief to enable the railroads “to set aside funds to 
bridge them over periods of lesser activity.” 

The Nickel Plate president assured his audience that 
“the railroad industry does not want to see its charges 
get too high because higher rates either siphon off the 
better paying commodities to competing means of trans- 
port, or invite decentralization of industry, which if 
carried to its ultimate end would leave the railroads 
with nothing much more than the raw materials to haul.” 
But he did advocate that, “When railroads are confronted 
with new wage awards . . . the I.C.C. should auto- 
matically authorize corresponding increases in rates.” 
Subsequent hearings, he said, would be needed “to dis- 
pose of details,” but “the railroads would, through such 
a procedure, be spared their present dilemma of draw- 
ing on their all too meager working capital to cover in- 
creased costs until the commission acts.” 

“The meager spread between operating revenues and 
cost of operations makes it crystal clear” that improve- 
ments in plant and service “cannot be continued in- 
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definitely. . . . We are reaching the point where the 
American public must decide whether its railroads will 
operate as a free and competitive enterprise, or whether 
we are to face .. . the tragedy which has resulted from 
nationalization of British railways.” 


Other Agencies’ Views 


Other speakers with Mr. White on the forum discus- 
sion were: For buses—R. A. L. Bogan, executive vice- 
president of the Greyhound Corporation; for trucks— 
Carroll J. Roush, president of Roadway Express, Inc.; for 
air lines—J. H. Carmichael, president of Capital Airlines; 
for lake carriers—Harrie S. Taylor, president of Oglebay, 
Norton & Co.; for inland water carriers—Alex. W. Dann, 
chairman of the board of the Union Barge Line Corpora- 
tion; and for pipe lines, Charles R. Musgrave, vice- 
president of the Phillips Petroleum Company. Andrew H. 
Brown, transportation commissioner of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, was chairman for the morning 
session, while Verne Sullivan, assistant manager of the 
national chamber’s Transportation and Communication 
Department, was moderator of the luncheon session, when 
the various speakers answered questions addressed to 
them from the audience. 

Conceding that “buses do not and cannot replace the 
services offered by any other established form of public 
transportation,” Mr. Bogan said they “do have a highly 
essential place in the overall pattern of American travel.” 
He predicted added refinements and more luxury in 
future bus equipment, and “greater variety in the types 
of service offered,” with “more emphasis on limited, 
express and through service” and on “specialty travel.” 

Mr. Bogan’s opinion that “the intercity bus business 
has experienced rapid growth, and enjoyed popular 
favor, because men in the industry saw, and responded 
to, certain pressing public needs” was echoed, as to 
trucks, by Mr. Roush, when he said, “We are what we 
are, and we offer the various kinds of service we offer, 
almost entirely because that is what the shipper has 
demanded. More than any other business I know of, the 
trucking business has been molded by people it serves.” 

Both of the highway representatives, Mr. Roush in 
particular, asked “vast highway modernization” — with 
Mr. Bogan calling for “new, safe four-lane divided high- 
ways” and Mr. Roush declaring that “the requirements 
of the trucking industry will be met .. . if the shipper 
will express his needs in terms of the philosophy that 
we must build highways to fit the traffic.” 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Roush sharply 
attacked the Bricker report_as an “unusual” and “com- 
pletely partisan” document, and “not a representative 
digest of the 1,500 pages of testimony taken by the sub- 
committee.” “It would seem,” he said, “that Senator 
Bricker apparently has become a spokesman for the 
railroads.” 

Mr. Carmichael said the air lines “have doubtless di- 
verted some business from other forms of transportation, 
and will probably continue to do so” with the improved 
equipment and greater reliability which he predicted 
for them. But, he maintained, they “have also developed 
some new traffic and generated some new business.” He 
saw little chance for air lines to become carriers of bulk 
cargo, but anticipated “a substantial growth in air ex- 
press and air freight.” 

Mr. Taylor devoted his address to the development 
and economic importance of the Great Lakes cargo car- 
riers, concluding with a plea that they not be placed 
under government regulation. Such regulation, he said, 
“would gradually impoverish the Great Lakes vessel in- 
dustry in the same manner that regulation and control 
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have gradually impoverished every other carrier stran- 
gled by its tentacles.” 

For inland water carriers, Mr. Dann foresaw “greater 
diversity of performance with increased availability of 
especially designed equipment” and “more attention to 
extensive movement of less than present bargeload lots.” 

Mr. Musgrave dealt largely with the economics of pipe 
line transportation. He opposed application to it of the 
commodities clause and of any requirement for certifi 
cates of convenience and necessity, and also opposed 
“undue burdens” on private transport. He did, however, 
go on record as favoring removal of “the burden of 
excessive regulation” from the railroads “and other 
forms of transport.” Like Messrs. Roush and Carmichael, 
he suggested that “the solution to transport problems 
won't be found by carriers fighting among themselves.” 

It was during this transport forum that the difference 
of opinion as to user charges was brought out. At one 
éxtreme was Mr. Carmichael, who drew the biggest laugh 
of the conference when he said he “preferred the term 
‘sovernment assistance’ to the word ‘subsidy’” but won 
even more vociferous applause when he declared that 
he “expects the air lines to pay in the future a larger — 
though perhaps not the entire — part of the cost of the 
facilities they use.” At the other extreme was Mr. Dann, 
who obviously considered user charges on inland water- 
ways as a subject completely beyond the pale of polite 
discussion. Messrs. Bogan and Roush appeared to feel 
that buses and trucks are already paying as much as 
they should for their use, not only of present highways, 
but of the new ones for which they had asked. 


What Traffic Managers Think 


First of the three industrial traffic managers who ad- 
dressed a conference session presided over by Cleve H. 
Pomeroy, president of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., was J. C. Allen, general traffic manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Speaking on “How Much Is 
Enough in Transportation Facilities?” Mr. Allen de- 
clared that, while exact quantitative determination was 
impossible, “regulating the demand for. transportation 
facilities would have to mean arbitrary designation as 
to the facilities to be utilized. This would be but another 
form of distasteful and unsatisfactory regimentation.” 

The problem of adequacy is complicated, he added, 
by natural differences of opinion on the subject between 
carriers on the one hand and shippers on the other; by 
rate increases and changes in carrier costs, which have 
diverted traffic from some carriers to others and hastened 
industrial relocation; by inadequacy of industrial ship- 
ping facilities; by needs of national defense; and by fail- 
ure of carriers and shippers fully to appreciate each 
other’s problems. 

Shippers, he conceded, have a real responsibility to 
carriers in such matters as demurrage, use of equipment 
and packing of shipments. They should know more about 
the basic costs of transportation, and be more conscious 
of “a national rather than a sectional approach.” In- 
dustrial traffic departments, he said, “have too many 
shipping clerks and not enough traffic men.” 

On the other hand, he declared, carriers must continue 
to improve and make better use of their facilities. The 
railroads, he felt, could improve freight train speed, 
freight car movement, handling of l.c.l., and passenger 
and express business. His company, he said, could use, 
but does not have available, a satisfactory package service 
for passenger train movement at better than truck speeds. 
He criticized trucks for “picking and choosing” freight — 
“they are not true common carriers” — and both trucks 
and railroads “for injecting themselves into cases where 
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“A healthy and competitive trans- 
portation industry must be predicated 
upon the solvency of the carriers. 
. . « Insolvency of railroads . . . could 
create such a state of panic and in- 
security as would ... drag down 
other industries as well.’’—Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Cross 


“It is entirely possible, and quite 
likely, that conformity to the letter 
of the national transportation policy 
set forth in the Transportation Act 
of 1940 would have obviated the 
necessity for some of the recent rate 
increases for the railroads.’’—Lynne 
L. White, president of the NKP 








Proposed changes in the transporta- 
tion policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States were out- 
lined by C. H. Beard, general traffic 
manager of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., and chairman of the 
chamber’s subcommittee on trans- 
portation policy 


they are not basically willing to offer the service” and 
for “forcing us into private trucking” even though “we 
have a responsibility to let common carrier trucks per- 
form the service if they will do so at approximately the 
cost of private trucking.” 

To illustrate this latter point, the speaker remarked 
that a shipper cannot move his own truck by railroad 
flat car at the same rate as a common carrier trucker. 
Mr. Allen, “disturbed by the tendency to seek mathemati- 
cal solutions by regimentation,” concluded that “indus- 
try must develop a better understanding of the economics 
of transportation and a more intelligent use of our ex- 
isting transportation facilities.” 

J. R. Staley, vice-president of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, discussing “Changes I Would Like to See,” said 
“there has been too much talking and not enough doing. 
. . . The answer to the problem is not in . . . palliatives 
aimed at living with the status quo... but in a change 
in operation, regulations and thinking on the part both 
of the transportation agencies and their users.” “I should 
like to see,” he continued: 

@ “Railroads retire from the handling of |.c.l. and be 
divested of their interest in the Railway Express Agency. 
and let there be established competitive services with a diver- 
sity of ownerships to provide freight and express forwarding 
service. . . . The railroads as such should handle only car- 
load traffic. . .. 

@ “The right of the shipper to route his }.c.]. shipments 
withdrawn if railroads are required to continue to 
handle l.c.l. . 

@ “A system of incentive carload rates... . 

@ “The turning of the worm in regard to head-end and 
passenger service. . 

@ “The law changed so that periodically carriers which 
are operating money-losing services be required to justify 
those services or else drop them... . 

@ “The long-and-short-haul clause repealed .. . and, 
meantime, the commission’s administration of it drastically 
changed. ... 

@ “The power of the commission to suspend rates with- 
drawn, and its authority to prescribe rates for the future 
limited to a period of one year... . 

@ “The carriers make an honest effort to cut down on 
their paper work... . 

@ “The commission set up some facility for rate orders 
to be reviewed by rate and tariff men instead of lawyers.” 
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The third traffic speaker, Charles W. Braden, general 
traffic manager of the National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration, agreed with Mr. Allen that industrial traffic 
men are getting “fed up” with the “wailing wall” tactics 
of the railroads, but asserted that there is a definite need 
for less regulation. “The first essential of economic regu- 
lation,” he said, “is equality of regulation. . . . Equality 
should be brought about by removal of restrictions from 
the more stringently regulated modes of transportation. 
Regulation should be confined to prevention of abuses, 
unfair practices, and excesses, rather than extending to 
responsibilities of management.” 

Like several of the other speakers, Mr. Braden felt 
that “coordination of all available forms of transport” 
is “essential to the development of maximum service at 
minimum cost”; he agreed with Mr. Allen, for example, 
that the railroads should be given greater opportunity 
to use coordinated truck services, and with several other 
speakers who advocated greater freedom in abandonment 
of unprofitable lines and services. He likewise joined 
with the Sears, Roebuck traffic manager in stating that 
“efforts of for-hire carriers should be directed to the 
objective of making their services so complete, conven- 
ient and economical, relatively, that in the aggregate it 
would tend to discourage private transportation by reason 
of equal or superior for-hire service.” 

C. H. Beard, general traffic manager of the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., went farther than anyone else, how- 
ever, in advocating coordination of different types of 
transportation under common ownership. As chairman 
of a subcommittee on national transportation policy, he 
vigorously defended the principle of permitting “opera- 
tors of one form of transportation service to operate 
other forms within reasonable territorial limits” where 
such common ownership “would be in the public interest 
and would not unduly restrain competition.” He “sees 
no harm or danger,” he declared, in consolidation of all 
transport facilities into a few — “perhaps 20 or 25” — 
large systems, competing with each other, but each offer- 
ing “all needed types of service — rail, highway, water, 
air or pipe line.” 

His committee, Mr. Beard reported, supported in gen- 
eral the national chamber’s present transport policy. 
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Modern accounting equipment 
speeds up the process of get- 
ting figures necessary for in- 
telligent management decisions 


How to Cut 
Operating Costs 


Through Better Budgeting 


Budgets should be prepared by finance officer rather than second and 
third echelon officers—Technique of master and secondary budgets 


This article by a former railroad officer sets 
forth a specific plan for railroad cost control 
by means of annual and monthly departmental 
and system budgets. It is published te focus at- 
tention on latent possibilities in this direction, 
with the hope that it may inspire constructive 
comment. 


Cost control, through budgets, is one very definite way 
in which railroads can improve their operational and 
financial situation, and thus ease the squeeze which ris- 
ing prices and regulatory procedures are putting on 
them. The function of determining expenditures for the 
various operating groups belongs in the executive offices, 
where all information necessary for establishing the 
budget is available, such as prospective earnings, fixed 
and overhead charges, and where changes can be taken 
into consideration. But many railroads place responsi- 
bility for budgeting on second and third echelon officers 
—regional and divisional managers. 

To give a regional manager this responsibility in his 
territory without access to all the information is almost 
like giving a yardmaster several trains to make up with- 
out giving him switch engines with which to do the work. 
Many of these officers, even under such circumstances, 
are doing a good job of managing the company’s money. 
But many more of them could improve the operation of 
their organizations if given a pattern of expenditures 
to follow, a standard from which to judge their own 
effectiveness and that of the employees under their 
direction. 

A number of changes would be needed in most exist- 
ing methods of railroad budgeting to assure a positive 
cost control. To employ the method I am suggesting to 
attain that objective, it would be necessary to: 
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1. Project the budget for one year in advance at the 
end of each year; 

2. Place the responsibility for establishing this bud- 
get in the hands of the vice-president of finance rather 
than the supervisors in charge of the various divisions 
of the railroad; 

3. Use this master budget to control monthly ex- 
penditures, either through staff personnel or through 
consultation with the supervisory group. 

The development of the master budget—that is, one 
projected by months for the succeeding year—is rela- 
tively easy. The first step is to analyze the traffic picture 
and forecast the year’s revenue anticipated from this 
trafic by months and record it at the bottom of the 
master operating budget sheet, a sample of which forms 
Table 1. This is, of course, the usual practice of most 
roads now. 

The next step is to reduce the total revenue expected 
by deducting the following: 

1. Fixed charges the railroad will experience during 
the year; 

2. Any unfavorable equipment rental balance: 

3. Necessary funds for reserve and depreciation; 

4. A reasonable return to the stockholders. 

The resulting balance represents the amount desirable 
to be used for operating expenses. 

At this point a review of operating and revenue 
figures for possibly ten years past will guide the forma- 
tion of a pattern of.expenditures, by departments, and 
their relation to revenues. If they exist, years in which 
a normal operation was experienced obviously are pref- 
erable. If it is not possible to find at least five or six 
years of normal operation, those years for which data 
can be revised to exclude unusual commodity move- 
ments are most suitable. Then, with this determined 
amount of operating expenses and using these years of 
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experience, the master budget, by departments, can be 
set up as illustrated in Table 1, allocating that propor- 
tion. of the determined yearly operating expense to each 
department, each month, in the same ratio in which it 
was found to apply monthly over the period taken as 
normal. 


Six Years’ Experience 


On the particular railroad where this budget was 
applied, six years’ experience was analyzed as the base 
period. The first consideration was the derivation of 
revenue. The only unusual movement was some bridge 
traffic in oil which was easy to eliminate from revenue 
and operating expense. The expenditures were plotted 
by year and by department, as in Table 1, for each 
month and the percentage which each department spent, 
compared to the whole for the railroad, was recorded 
by monthly and yearly totals. It was finally determined 
that monthly expenses were in a ratio to the total yearly 
expenses, for all departments, as follows: 


EET Oe TS Coe 8.0 AS Re ores ores 9.4 
oe OO ee 76 EE a est cok poe Mn 8 uke 8.8 
RED i. ds<s wesuesaseten 8.4 I 6 cob 45id'v ev deeb oe 8.3 
Eo) ck panne aa 8.2 ss <b akin. 5 aileie 6 es «ae. ee 
ME (oa co > 6 od eb BGeea bs beet 8.7 EE s.cs+s05 one ne eed 
PD bls eee o-teedee teed ole 9.0 ee rr 7.8 


Likewise the monthly breakdown of the total expense * 


as allocated to departments was in the following ratio: 





Transportation ............ 51.0 
Maintenance of Way ...... 16.6 
Maint ce of Equip Ps tae 
EG o bnasevnd coe conens 4.0 
TEE. (obo ckhwavdwedeunes 44 
GGG: dckkemeckes wee 11.3 


Note: Car hire might be excluded 
from operating expense for roads 
with relatively large ownerships. 

In November 1947 the budget was projected for the 
entire year 1948. As indicated in Table 1, the projected 
expenditures for each department were listed under each 
month of the year. In a second column under each 





A transportation department's ability to stay within budgets 
depends on what expenses it is required to assume for other 
departments 


monthly heading we carried the cumulative total for 
each of the three items listed above. At the bottom of 
the sheet is a line for the expected revenues per month; 
a line for the actual revenues; and a line for the differ- 
ence between the two. And lastly, a line for the operat- 
ing ratio per month. 

It is important to compare the ratio of operating 
moneys and the forecasted gross revenue to like figures 
for the years which are being used as the norm. If the 
ratio of projected operating expenses to projected total 
revenue is too far out of line, it may require some re- 





TABLE 1—A MASTER OPERATING BUDGET—(Condensed) 


JANUARY FEBRUARY 
+ Monthly Accum. Monthly Accum. 
as Allowed oe «re $296,400 $608,700 
v= Actua LY ESS a eaee 396,395 763,629 
2 S Over and Under <  e icaa —99,995 -—154,929 
gg Allowed ae re 61,623 130,993 
25 Actual i 7 eee 85,950 155,950 
we Over and Under ot .. re —24,327 —24,957 
= Allowed ee 24,736 49,440 
o Actual eee oS oa cae 28,365 55,514 
é Over and Under Se eeenes — 3,629 —6,074 
: 
5¢ Allowed ON icon 26,469 54,564 
trl Actual eS ee 30,715 62,603 
ru) Over and Under at, Se — 4,246 —8,039 
$8 Allowed OS epee 300 
Ze REET ek bie Pe AIRE Bae a piel Ae ptt OS 
2S Over and Under ae Pe 300 
, - 
<3 Allowed er. 79,200 155,600 
< 3 Actual See | *  nees 110,625 226,576 
a Over and Under Ce  - Seuser — 31,425 — 70,976 
: 
=“ 
5% Allowed 120640 3... 107,640 228,280 
>> Actual RM eR 98,754 211,402 
S Over and Under VOSS so wkin we 8,886 16,878 
> 
| 
< Allowed ene es. Re. 596,368 1,228,177 
re) Actual eae ne ee 750,804 1,475,674 
= Over and Under nn, essane —154,436 —247,497 
Estimated ree 630,000 1,290,000 
Actual Revenue i ere 635,572 1,191,382 
ON. codeine 5,572 —98,618 
1947 EAS 104.6% 
1948 93.37% —vseeee 90.7% 
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JUNE JULY DECEMBER 
Monthly Accum Monthly Accum. Monthly Accum. 
$345,200 $1,936,950 $379,000 $2,315,950 $331,800 $4,000,000 

315,258 2,135,259 320,555 2,455,814 309,606 4,011,115 
29,942 — 198,309 58,445 139,864 22,194 —11,115 
91,276 458,874 101,428 560,302 60,821 890,500 
78,446 521,472 81,262 602,734 72,197 963,377 
12,830 — 62,598 20,166 — 42,432 —11,376 — 72,877 
28,064 160,512 26,240 186,752 26,400 320,000 
32,490 179,852 31,255 211,107 32,158 362,675 
— 4,426 —19,340 5,015 — 24,355 —5,758 — 42,675 
29,133 169,643 28,683 198,326 30,795 346,000 
31,529 186,143 31,754 217,897 32,095 379,234 

—2/396 —16,500 —3,071  —19/571 -1,300 33,234 

300 1,800 300 2,100 300 3,600 
“*"300 4,800 “" "300 "2,100 “""300 "3,600 
86,100 487,200 91,400 578,600 74,200 1,000,000 
106,942 679,835 110,766 790,601 93,040 1,273,756 
—20,842 —192,635 —19,366 —212,001 -—18,840 —273,756 
125,060 705,640 112,580 818,220 92,900 1,300,240 
125,309 694,576 127,127 821,703 131,226 1,376,492 
—249 11,064 —14,547 — 3,483 — 38,326 — 76,252 


705,113 3,920,619 739,631 4,660,250 617,216 7,860,340 
689,974 4,397,137 702,719 5,099,856 670,322 8,366,649 

15,159 -—476,518 36,912 -—439,606 —53,106 -506,309 
748,000 4,147,000 813,000 4,960,000 692,000 8,600,000 


657,457 3,935,973 655,924 4,591,897 599,365 7,957,497 
—90,543 —211,027 -—157,076 -—368,103 —92,635 -—-642,503 
93% 95% 99.8% 
90% 101% 
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TABLE 2—A MONTHLY 
TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
July 


Operating Deficit for Five (5) Months—$228,251 


Acct. Monthly Daily 
No. Allowed Actual Allowed Actual 
371 Swperintendence .......... $17,200 $ 620 
372 Dispatching Trains ......... 5,200 168 
373 Station Employees ..... ... 44,500 1,436 
374 Weighing, Insp. & Demurr. 

SNS Gong earn ds ob pe 55% 245 8 
375 Coal & Ore Wharves ...... 2,500 80 
376 Station Supplies and 

— Se 3,000 97 
377 Yardmasters & Yard Clerks 10,000 322 
378 Yard Conductors and Brake- 

Fyre 25,500 822 
379 Yard Switch & Signal Tenders 1,300 42 
380 Yard Enginemen .......... 8,100 261 
381 Yard Motormen .......... 7,300 235 
382 Yard Switching Fuel ...... 4,500 145 
383 Water for Yard Locomotives 100 3 
386 Lubricants for Yard 

IE RCE bs on wo ind 400 13 


388 Enginehouse Expenses—Yard 9,000 
389 Yard Supplies and Expenses 
390 Operating Jt. Yd. & Ter- 
SEOs. Sik chedwebessse 2,500 81 
391 Operating Jt. Yd. & Ter- 
—600 


ES COT eT Pee —19 
392 Train Enginemen .......... 7,000 219 
393 Train Motormen .......... 26,000 839 
Se MES Ss cacaene'sideaees 35,000 1,125 
397 Water for Train Locomotives 700 22 
398 Lubricants for Train 

EE 6 con obe 65) <05 2,500 81 


399 Other Supplies for Train 





pi SS aa 800 25 
400 Enginehouse Expenses—Train 13,500 435 
2 OS ere 48,500 1,564 
402 Train Supplies and Expenses 7,000 226 
404 Signal and Interlocker 

CY UCase dks bs 000s 1,500 48 
405 Crossing Protection ........ 17,000 548 
407 Telegraph & Telephone 

Ey hc. 6 oclrn Sa he-w in 220 7 
410 Stationery and Printing .... 1,500 48 
411 Other Expenses ........... 500 16 
412 Operating Jt. Tracks & 2,200 71 

TENPPEN, SS isiksnecenése 
413 Operating Jt. Tracks & 

ae © —2,200 —71 
ip eh ee ee ee ees 1,500 49 
415 Clearing Wrecks ........ : 1,000 32 
416 Damage to Property ...... 600 19 
417 Damage to Livestock on 

Right-of-Way ..... 5 aha Sab 200 
418 Loss and Damage—Freight . 6,000 193 
419 Loss and Damage—Baggage 60 2 
420 Injuries to Persons ........ ,000 193 

$318,425 $10,320 





vision of the deductions from gross revenue, or revisions 
of general policy as reflected in the expense situation. 

The master budget as shown in Table 1 is developed 
for, and used by, top executives only, vice-presidents 
and higher. The reasons are twofold: 

1. Coordination of various departments should be 
directed through the offices of the vice-presidents for 
better control over expenditures within their own organ- 
izations. This may appear a little stringent, but if the 
detailed operations in the various departments are 
checked, instances often will be found of charges to one 
department created at the insistence of another depart- 
ment actually incurring the expense. This is one source 
of cost reduction which will appear as a result of budget- 
ary control of costs. An example of this cross-charging 
is assignment of engine watchmen by the maintenance 
of equipment department, where the charge is to the 
transportation department. 

2. For more effective supervision it is desirable that 
the supervisor work toward a goal for his own territory 
and not be too much concerned with the expenditures 
in another territory. The total amount of information 
given in the master budget is too broad for distribution 
to all supervisory personnel. 

A secondary budget, or departmental master budget, 
may then be developed, with those major headings in- 
cluded which are peculiar to the department indicated. 
This may be broken down into the allocation for each 
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division of the road, projected by months for a year in 
advance and developed by the vice-president of finance 
as a result of: (1) further breakdown of expenditures 
during the normal period (key period); and (2) review- 
ing percentages spent by each division. These budgets 
are forwarded to the superintendents of each division 
and become the departmental cost control standards. 
The master budget and departmental budgets now 
become a guide for setting up the monthly budget 
(Table 2), which takes into account the most up-to-date 
information regarding revenues and expenditures that 
could not be foreseen in the previous year—reflecting 
effects of strikes, embargoes, national emergencies, etc. 


Monthly Departmental Budgets 


During the fourth week of each month the division 
heads, using the departmental master budget, develop 
monthly departmental budgets (Table 2). These will 
be broken down into the individual items as shown on 
the “four-page” I.C.C. report for the department con- 
cerned and will consider changes in operating require- 
ments that wiil affect the allowed figures in the master 
budget. Looking at the total figure for July, shown in 
Table 2, and comparing this with the amount allowed 
for the department on the master budget, it is apparent 
that actual expenditures were $61,000 less than allowed 
expenditures. Reference to the master budget also re- 
veals how close the actual transportation expenditures 
in’ Table 1 came to meeting the monthly allowance in 
Table 2 for July. This was not happenstance but a result 
of carefully analyzing each account for the known ex- 
penditures during the month of June and, in this case, 
deducting from the various accounts amounts for services 
known to be unnecessary in the July budget. This is 
where cost control emanates from budget control. 

Once the budget is established and fully understood 
by all top personnel, it is possible to study each operat- 
ing expense account for any department. Then, through 
an organized plan, working in conjunction with the 
departmental supervisory force, the finance officer can 
determine the necessary and expendable items involved 
in each account. This may sound like a large order, but 
it is not as difficult as it would at first appear. 

This actually was done with the transportation phase 
of the railroad for which the budget in Table 1 was 
prepared. In the first half of the year there was a 
tendency for the transportation department to spend 
considerably more than the allowed monthly amount. 
By analyzing in detail many of the individual accounts 
listed in Table 2 and eliminating many avoidable ex- 
penses, it was possible to end the year with that depart- 
ment’s allowed and actual expenditures practically in 
balance. The yearly expenditure of the transportation de- 
partment for 1948, incidentally, not only was the lowest, 
dollarwise, for any year during or after the war, but 
in that year as well, transportation expenses were smaller 
in proportion to total expenses than they had been in 
that same period. 

It is not to be expected that in the first year of 
operations under this system any carrier will receive 
the maximum benefit of the program. During that first 
year it probably will be necessary to re-allocate expenses 
among divisions and departments, perhaps several times, 
as experience with the technique accrues. However, rail- 
roads using such cost control measures can expect to 
bring costs down to the point where actual operating 
costs will equal the budgeted operating cost. After the 
first year under such a budget, expenditures can, no 
doubt, be reduced even more, thus possibly allowing for 
more additions ofa capital nature out of income. 
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Air Motion Around Streamline Trains 


Technical analysis showing absence of air pressures 


tending to draw objects into or under passing trains 


By V. L. STREETER* and R. S. HARTENBERG}? 


The distribution of air pressure and velocity 
around a high speed streamline train moving 
through level country without adjacent build- 
ings is discussed from an engineering viewpoint. 
There are many popular misconceptions as to 
pressure forces exerted upon objects near trains 
and, particularly in the cases of untrained ob- 
servers, psychological factors are probably 
present that affect a person’s reaction to the 
passing of a train much more than the physical 
forces involved. Many people, including non- 
railroad engineers and physicists, are con- 
vinced that one may be sucked into the side of a 
train when standing close to it. This paper dis- 
eusses the air motion and pressure distribution 
set up by a single high speed train, and shows 
how some of the misconceptions arise from lack 
of understanding of the application of principles 
of fluid mechanics. 


* Research professor, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
t Professor, Northwestern University, Chicago 
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A train moving rapidly over level ground pushes air 
out of the way in front of it, drags air along with it on 
its sides, bottom and top, and evacuates a space im- 
mediately behind it that is filled in with air. Due to the 
air moved forward in the vicinity of the train, a back- 
ward flow of air occurs at greater distances from the 
train to return an equal volume of air. 

In front of the train the air is pushed forward and 
somewhat to the side. To a person standing near the 
tracks this air flow is felt as a blast pushing him diagon- 
ally away from the front of the locomotive. Near the 
side of the train the person feels a strong and highly 
turbulent stream of air moving substantially parallel 
to the side of the train and in the same direction as the 
train. Two or three feet from the side of the train at 
its rear end, the returning air velocity that fills the 
space vacated by the train is so small that it is not 
noticeable. The return flows along the train are so dis- 
tributed throughout such a large volume that they are 
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undiscernable to one standing back from the tracks. 

There is no primary flow toward the side of the train 
or toward the space under the train. The highly turbulent 
or fluctuating secondary flows of low strength move dust 
and paper around in a most erratic and spectacular 
manner. The aimlessness of the indicated motions indicate 
the lack of a determined flow toward the bar bottom or 
side. 


Analytical Approach to Air Motion 


The air flow resulting from the motion of a stream- 
line train is unsteady—that is, the velocity of air at a 
given point varies with the time. It is also a case where 
much of the air motion is caused by frictional forces 
along the sides and top and bottom of the train. Due 
to these, the simple Bernoulli equation, relating the 
constancy of pressure and kinetic energy at all points 
on the same streamline, does not apply. 

Analytically the flow can best be set up as due to 
the translation of a long thin body through an ideal or 
frictionless fluid plus the velocity distribution set up 
by dragging flat plates through an otherwise still atmos- 
phere in which friction exists, where the flat plates rep- 
resent the sides, top and bottom of the train. The super- 
position of these two flows, one due to a body in a 
frictionless fluid and the other due to surface friction, 
will give a good general picture of the air motion. 

The primary motion of air along the side of the train 
is caused by frictional action of the side of the train. 
It is a boundary layer growth where the action of the 
side of the train is to drag air along parallel with it. 
This layer of fluid affected by friction is thin near the 
head of the train and thickens with distance from the 
locomotive. It may be several feet thick at the rear end 
of the train. With velocities set up by the dragging of a 
plate, such as this case, the pressure gradient normal to 
the plate is negligible. That is, there is no appreciable 
variation in pressure from the side of the train outward. 

Directly in front of the train the pressure is higher at 
the locomotive and decreases with distance from it, as 
evidenced by the fact that the air must move out of the 
way of the train. 

At the rear of the train the pressure is slightly less 
than atmospheric, which causes the air to fill in behind 
the last car. This is of the form of a “sink,” and as the 
velocity decreases as the inverse square of the distance, 
it becomes so low as to be unnoticeable two or more 
feet from the side of the train. 


Bernoulli’s Equation Inappropriate 


Bernoulli’s equation, written in the simple form, that 
the sum of the kinetic and pressure and potential energies 
remains a constant, has been derived on the basis of four 
assumptions: 

(1) The flow is steady, i.e., conditions at any point 
do not change with the time: 

(2) The fluid is considered to be frictionless, or, in 
other words, the viscosity is assumed to be zero; 

(3) The fluid is incompressible; 

(4) Only points along a streamline are considered. 

Many engineers and scientists have completely for- 
gotten the importance of these assumptions a few years 
after studying fluid mechanics, and remember only that, 
when the velocity of a fluid increases, the pressure de- 
creases, and vice versa. 

In considering the pressure distribution around a 
streamline train, three of the four assumptions are not 
realized: The flow is not steady; friction is the cause 
of much of the fluid motion near the side of the train; 
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and consideration of pressure gradient normal to the 
side of the train deals with not a single streamline but 
crosses streamlines. The assumption of incompressibility 
introduces a very small error and is therefore justified. 

The conclusion frequently arrived at by many en- 
gineers, superficially considering flow around the train, 
is that the high velocity near the side of the train is 
accompanied by low pressure, thereby resulting in a 
decrease in pressure as the train is approached from 
the side, or a “suck-in’” condition causing persons or 
other objects near the track to be subjected to a 
pressure force impelling them into the side of the train, 
or under it. 

This misapplication of the Bernoulli equation leads 
to completely erroneous conclusions. The high velocity 
air at the side of the train is due to work being done 
on the air, or energy being added to the air by friction 
as the train is pulled along, and it is not obtained by 
accelerating the air by means of a pressure gradient. 


Impossibility of ““Suck-In” 


Without consideration of Bernoulli’s equation and 
boundary layer growth along a moving plane surface, 
application of the principle of continuity shows the im- 
possibility of a pressure gradient toward the train side. 
As the air can be considered incompressible without 
appreciable error up to speeds much higher than ob- 
tained by trains, the continuity principle can be stated 
in the following form: the rate of flow into any volume 
must just equal the rate of flow out of the same volume 
at any instant. 

If low pressures were assumed near the side of the 
train, i.e., a pressure gradient toward the train side, 
then a huge flow of air would take place toward the 
train, into its sides, top and bottom. By the principle of 
continuity this large inflow would have to be matched 
by an equal outflow, and there is no place for such an 
outflow to occur. Hence, there can be no suck-in along 
the side of a high-speed streamline train. 

l. The movement of a high-speed streamline train 
along level ground does not give rise to pressure gradients 
toward the side of the train that would tend to move 
persons or objects into the side of the train or under 
the train. 

2. The air velocity near the side of the train is set up 
by friction forces exerted on the air by the side of the 
train, similar to boundary layer development due to a 
towed flat plate. 

3. The simple Bernoulli’s equation does not apply. 

4. Continuity shows the impossibility of suck-in. 

5. Regarding trains other than streamlined, such as 
freights and those made up of older cars, the foregoing 
conclusions still apply: The action of the air is similar 
but the forces are less strong because of the usually lower 
speeds and the relatively rougher car-sides. 





“We are of the opinion that the large trucks with heavy 
cargoes definitely damage the highways far in excess of the 
proportionate gross weight of such trucks compared to the 
gross weight of ordinary vehicles. Data resulting from [the 
Maryland] test clearly substantiate our position that heavy 
commercial trucking has not been paying its fair share of 
Ohio’s highway costs.”"—T. J. Kauer, director of the Ohio 
Department of Highways, in an address at a meeting of the 
Columbus Traffic Club. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Mechanical Division Meets 
At San Francisco in 1952 


Formal announcement has _ been 
made that the next annual meeting of 
the Mechanical division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads will be 
held in San Francisco, June 24, 25 
and 26, 1952. Sessions of the meeting 
are scheduled for the Terrace Ball 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel, where 
convention headquarters will be lo- 
cated. 


The Transportation Association 
of America has added the following 
to its board of directors for a period 
of three years: W. H. Day, manager, 
transportation department, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; J. C. Rich- 
dale, vice-president, Esso-Standard Oil 
Co.; Robert S. Macfarlane, president, 
Northern Pacific; Walter F. Mullady, 
president of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations and president of the Decatur 
Cartage Company; and Chester C. 
Thompson, president, American Water- 
way Operators, Inc. 


New officers of the General Agents 
Council of Boston were elected at 
the annual business meeting on De- 
cember 17. Walter T. Sampson, gen- 
eral agent, Northern Pacific, was 
elected president, to succeed Joseph 
D. Gunther, general agent, New York 
Central. Other new officers are Vice- 
president, Harold D. Bovee, New Eng- 
land freight agent, Pennsylvania, and 
treasurer, Ray A. Hasenstab, general 
freight agent, Canadian Pacific. W. 
Douglas Goss, general agent, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was re- 
elected secretary. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Canadian Car & Foundry 
Net Income Shows Increase 


The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
has reported that net profit for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, after 
providing for depreciation but before 
income taxes, was $2,109,282, com- 
pared with $1,269,752 for the preced- 
ing year. After deducting income 
taxes of $1,147,000, compared with 
$487,000, net increase in profit was 
$179,530. Orders for rolling stock on 
the company’s books, the report 
added, should keep its car plants in 
full operation through 1952, provided 
essential material is available. 





American Steel Foundries 
Sales Highest in History 


Net income of American Steel Foun- 
dries for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
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Norman E. Carlson, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. Mr. Carlson joined ACF after eight 
years’ service with the Great Northern. 
His headquarters will be in New York. 
Mr. Carlson served in automotive en- 
gineering work with Swift & Co. in 
South St. Paul and Chicago from 1933 
to 1939, when he joined Greyvan Lines 
in Chicago as operations manager, which 
post he held until he went to the G.N. 
in 1943 as assistant master carbuilder 
in the mechanical department 





ber 30, 1951, was $6,676,191, equal to 
$5.62 a common share, compared with 
$3,719,075, or $3.13 a share, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, according to the re- 
cently released annual report. Sales 
totaled $116,755,916, highest in the his- 
tory of the company, compared with 
$54,401,235. Total sales to the railroad 
industry during the fiscal year were 
approximately $80,100,000, the report 


said. 


The mechanical rod packing and 
building maintenance divisions of the 
Flexrock Company have announced 
appointment of Hinds & Associates, 
Inc., of Kansas City as their exclusive 








George J. Shannon, who recently joined 
the General Railway Signal Company as 
sales engineer (Railway Age, December 
10, page 70). Mr. Shannon’s head- 
quarters are in New York 


representative in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and western Mis- 
souri. 


H. H. Hanft has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of the indus- 
trial department for the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Hanft had been manager of the land 
transportation section. 


The Babeock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
will transfer its assets and business to 
the Babeock & Wilcox Co., its sole 
stockholder, on December 31. The 
business will continue to be operated 
as the tubular products division of 


Babcock & Wilcox. 


The K. W. Battery Company has 
announced completion and occupancy 
of a new $500,000 manufacturing 
plant, research laboratory and execu- 
tive office at 3555 Howard street, Sko- 


kie, Hl. 


Roy J. Heinz has been elected 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry Corporation in charge of 
operations at its Glassport, Pa., foun- 
dry. Mr. Heinz has been general foun- 
dry superintendent at Glassport for 
the past six years. 


Russell H. Coe has been appointed 
to represent the Tapecoat Company, 
on the firm’s coal tar tape for pipe 
joint protection, in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania. 


S. M. Lawrason has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Baton Rouge. 
La., branch of the Graybar Electric 
Company. He formerly was_ sales 
manager of the branch, which was 
opened early this year. 


Fenwal, Ine., has announced ap- 
pointment of Joseph P. Maguire as 
its new sales representative for Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Maguire’s offices are at 208- 
209 Vincent building, 615 Commercial 
place, New Orleans. 


The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company has appointed Sherman 
R. Lyle of its Cleveland office as dis- 
trict manager of the steel and tube 
division, northern Pennsylvania and 
New York state district. Mr. Lyle has 
been with Timken as sales engineer 
for the Cleveland district since 1946. 
His new office will be in Buffalo. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
has acquired the stocks and warehouse 
facilities formerly owned by the Se- 
attle Steel Company and the Inland 
Empire Steel Company. Seattle 
Steel and Inland Empire Steel are in 
process of dissolution. 


OBITUARY 


Harry M. Pflager, director and 
former senior vice-president of Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, died 
recently at St. Louis. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 





Freight Cars Delivered— 
A Correction 


The headline on a story in this de- 
partment last week incorrectly said 
“9.824 Freight Cars Delivered in Sep- 
tember.” The month, of course, as in- 
dicated in the text of the story, should 
have been November. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Backlog of Locomotives 
On Order Totals 1,809 


Class I railroads had 1,809 new loco- 
motives on order December 1, of which 
1,788 were diesel-electric, 20 steam and 
one electric, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced last week. 

This figure compares with 1,657 new 
locomotives on order December 1 a 
year ago. The 1950 figure included 
1,634 diesel-electrics, 17 steam and six 
electric locomotives. 

In the first 11 months of 1951, Class 
I roads installed 2,366 locomotives, com- 
pared with 2,132 in the first 11 months 
of 1950. The 1951 total included 2.- 
346 diesel-electric, 17 steam and three 
electric locomotives, while the .1950 to- 
tal included 2,111 diesel-electrics, 11 
steam and 10 electrics. 

New locomotives placed in service 
during November 1951 totaled 231, of 
which 229 were diesel-electric, one 
steam and one electric. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ar- 
ranged to lease 55. diesel-electric 
freight locomotive units from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
locomotives will involve a total invest- 
ment of $9,559,035 and are to be de- 
livered between April and September 
next year. Thirty-seven 1,500-hp. units 
will be built by the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation; 
12 1,600-hp. units by the American Lo- 
comotive-General Electric Companies; 
and 6 1,600-hp. units by the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 

When these units are delivered, the 
B. & O. will have a diesel fleet of 695 
units, including 386 freight, 66 pas- 
senger and 243 switching units. In 
addition, the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit, a B. & O. subsidiary, has nine 
diesel switchers, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal, another sub- 
sidiary, has 17 switching units, in- 
cluding eight on order. The total B. 
& O. system diesel fleet will number 
721 units by next fall. 


The Erie’s board of directors has 
authorized purchase of 42 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units costing $6,000,- 
000. Also authorized were additional 
diesel servicing facilities to cost $1,- 


500,000. The motive power will in- 
clude 30 1,500- and 1,600-hp. road- 
switching units and 12 1,000- or 1,200- 
hp. switching units. Maintenance fa- 
cilities will be constructed at Brier 
Hill, Ohio, Kent and Meadville, and 
present facilities at the Cleveland 
diesel shop will be extended. 

“This purchase will be our last big 
bite toward complete dieselization,” 
Paul W. Johnston, Erie president, said. 
“Tt will eliminate all steam service ex- 
cept for short-haul commuter service 
in the New Jersey area, which is now 
60 per cent diesel equipped. We will 
tackle that next when financial condi- 
tions permit.” He estimated it would 
take $6,500,000 more to complete 
dieselization and that it would be done 
progressively by buying a few units 
at a time. The new diesels will be as- 
signed to the Mahoning division be- 
tween Cleveland and Youngstown for 
hauling ore trains from lake vessels to 
steel mills, and between Kent and 
Meadville in regular freight service. 
Deliveries are expected to begin in 
mid-1952. 


General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has been awarded a con- 
tract to build 14 diesel-electric stand- 
ard-gage locomotives for the Transpor- 
tation Corps. G.E.’s bid of $63,100 
each, F.O.B. Erie, Pa., was lowest of 
three submitted. The locomotives are 
designated at “dual engine, 44-ton, 
0-4-4-0.” G.E. said it would deliver two 
of the locomotives in March 1952, 
and the balance at the rate of two per 
week, beginning the last week of Oc- 
tober 1952. 

Eleven of these locomotives are for 
use by the Air Forces, and three are for 
the Navy. The T.C. purchases railroad 
rolling stock for all the services. 


TRON & STEEL 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie has 
ordered 2.795 tons of rail from the 
United States Steel Company. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
has ordered 1,215 net tons of 115-lb. 
rail from the United States Stee] Com- 
pany. 


The Seaboard Air Line has or- 
dered 45,000 tons of rail from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


cific has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Division of Westing- 
house Air Brake Company materials 
to install automatic signaling on 212 
miles of single track between Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., and Houston. The 
order includes color-light signals, 
switch circuit controllers, relays and 
housings. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of an 


NX electric interlocking at North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. The sectional type con- 
trol machine will have 19 track indi- 
cation lights, 18 entrance knobs, 18 
exit buttons and 10 test keys for con- 
trol of 16 switch machines, 1 switch 
lock, and 18 signals. Included in this 
order are type B relays, model 5D 
switch machines, and types G and L 
color-light signals. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The fol- 
lowing projects have been authorized 
at the indicated probable costs: Track 
facilities at Carters, Fla. ($237,024), 
and Immokalee ($43,319); and indus- 
trial tracks at Auburndale, Fla. ($26,- 
847). 





Central of Georgia.—The LCC. 
has authorized this road to construct 
and operate a 2.9-mile line, from 
near Lavender, Ga., to Coosa. The 
line, costing an estimated $280,160, 
will serve proposed new plants of the 
Georgia Power Company and_ the 
Rome Kraft Company. The road esti- 
mates net railway operating income 
from the new line will be approxi- 
mately $448,600 annually. 


Erie.—See Equipment & Supplies 
—Locomotives in this issue. 


Missouri Pacifie.—Diesel servic: 
ing facilities at St. Louis will be ex- 
panded to accommodate the greater 
number of locomotives that must be 
serviced there — 150 instead of the 
present 90 — when units now on order 
are delivered next year. The 30-stall 
roundhouse, a St. Louis landmark for 
almost 100 years, will be dismantled. 
The total cost of the project has been 
estimated at $539,000. With the de- 
livery of 126 locomotive units now on 
order, the M. P. will no longer oper- 
ate any steam locomotives in the St. 
Louis area. 


Norfolk & Western.—tThe follow- 
ing companies have received con- 
tracts, at the indicated estimated costs, 
for various phases of work in con- 
nection with this road’s new classi- 
fication yard at its Lamberts Point 
piers near Norfolk, Va. (Railway Age, 
October 15, page 119); General Rail- 
way Signal Company, for a car re- 
tarder system ($437,750); J. P. Petty- 
john Company, Lynchburg, Va., for a 
pier shop and storage building ($337.- 
000), and a car retarder build- 
ing ($40,000); American Dewatering 
Corporation, New York ($67,500) ; 
E. V. Williams Company, Norfolk, for 
grading ($80,000); and the McLean 
Contracting Company, Baltimore, for 
a bulkhead ($55,840). C. H. Jimi- 
son & Sons, Huntington, W. Va., has 
been awarded a contract for an oil 
storage building at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
at an estimated cost of $204,000. 
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The following projects have been 
authorized, at the indicated probable 
costs: Traveling sidewall loaders for 
coal pier 4 ($1,080,000), 600-car coal 
storage yard ($254,000), and thawing 
plant for coal pier 4 ($25,000), all at 
Lamberts Point; purchase of roadway 
machines for system-wide distribution 
($247,750); freight car repair facili- 
ties, Columbus, Ohio ($165,000); a 
2,000,000-gal. concrete reservoir and 
allied work at Roanoke, Va. ($335,- 
000); short-arm crossing gates at 
Norfolk ($185,000) and at Blackstone, 
Va. ($25,100); respacing automatic 
signals from Roanoke to Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. ($130,400); coaling and 
sanding station at Columbus, ($110.- 
000); switching and running track at 
Calera, Va. ($122,700); centralized 
trafic control from Poe, Va., to Dis- 
putante ($105,200); four automatic 
substations from Waynesboro, Va., to 
Hagerstown, Md. ($60,000); purchase 
of six electric trucks and two,fork lift 
trucks for Lynchburg, Va. ($41,000) ; 
improvements to dining car commis- 
sary at Roanoke ($27,000); and im- 
provements to bridge No. 1104 at Glen 
Jean, Ohio ($23,500). 


Pacific Fruit Express. — Bids 
were opened at San Francisco re- 
cently for a contract covering a 
major part of the $1.5 million rehabili- 


.tation program for the Roseville, Cal., 


light repair yard. K. V. Plummer, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, anticipating that the work 
will be completed by next May, said 
the project will increase the number 
of refrigerator cars available to ship- 
pers by speeding the servicing of cars 
sent to the yards for cleaning and 
minor repairs. In addition to laying 
heavier rail on the more than five 
miles of track, new air and water lines 
will be installed, improved drainage 
will be provided, and track centers 
will be respaced to permit service 
trucks to drive between the tracks on 
paved drives. The yard extends for 
approximately one mile along the 
north side of the Southern Pacific’s 
new retarder yard currently under 
construction west of Roseville near 
the P.F.E.’s shops (Railway Age, July 
16, page 68). 


Seaboard Air Line.—The follow- 
ing projects have been authorized at 
the indicated estimated costs: Recon- 
struction of Kingsley Creek bridge 
near Fernandina, Fla. ($351,090), and 
a freight station at Hartsville, S. C. 
($77,873. ) 





FINANCIAL 


Atlantic & East Carolina.— 
Modification of Lease.—Modification 
of this road’s lease agreement with 
the Atlantic & North Carolina has 
been approved by the I.C.C. The 
A.&N.C., a 94mile line, is owned by 
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the state of North Carolina but has 
been operated by the A.s&E.C. since 
1939. The amended agreement, effec- 
tive January 1, 1952, provides for 
somewhat higher rental payments to 
the A.&N.C. The commission author- 
ized the latter road to issue promis- 
sory notes of $500,000, and the addi- 
tional rental payments are designed to 
meet payments on the notes. The state 
advanced the $500,000 to the A.&N.C. 
to pay for new equipment and reha- 
bilitation work. This includes relaying 
20 miles of rail, strengthening a draw- 
bridge at New Bern, N. C., and ac- 
quisition of one or two diesel-electric 
locomotives. 


Central Vermont. — Acquisition. 
—Division 4 of the L-C.C. has approv- 
ed this road’s application for author- 
ity to purchase all properties, fran- 
chises, and assets, except liquid assets, 
of the New London Northern. The 
C.V., a subsidiary of the Canadian 
National, already controls more than 
99 per cent of the N.L.N. stock, but 
now desires to consolidate ownership 
of the two roads into a single title to 
promote efficiency and realize eco- 
nomies. The New London road ex- 
tends from Brattleboro, Vt., to New 
London, Conn., approximately 131.7 
miles. (Railway Age, January 22, 
1951, page 42.) 


Great Northern.—Stock Option. — 
A stock option plan for officers and key 
employees of the Great Northern has 
been filed with the I.C.C. The plan, 
which would require I-C.C. approval, 
was adopted by the G.N. board of direc- 
tors in October; and it provides that up 
to 150,000 shares of G.N. stock be op- 
tioned among “35 to 55” officers and 
key employees. The shares are held in 
the road’s treasury or were authorized 
but never issued. 

A committee of the board of direc- 
tors would administer the plan, and 
would designate the employees eligible 
to participate. Among other things, the 
plan says that no more than 15,000 
shares may be optioned to any partici- 
pant; that no option shall go to an of- 
ficer or employee who has reached 70; 
and that the sales price be 100 per cent 
of the market valu at the time an option 
is granted. Options granted would not 
be generally transferable, and the board 
of directors would reserve the right to 
amend, suspend or discontinue the plan. 
G.N. stockholders will vote on the pro- 
posal at their January 17, 1952, meet- 


ing. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.— 
Trackage Rights—The I.C.C. has ap- 
proved this road’s trackage rights 
agreement with the Texas & Pacific, 
covering operation of G.C.&S.F. pas- 
senger trains between Dallas, Tex., 
and Ft. Worth. The agreement dates 
from 1926, but I-C.C. approval was 
not then considered necessary because 
the G.C.&S.F. reached no new terri- 
tory. Its own line between Dallas and 
Ft. Worth was 82 miles, however, 
while the T.&P. line was only about 





31 miles. The 1926 agreement was 
amended in 1948 to increase monthly 
payments to the T.&P. These now 
amount to $4,000 a month for one 
passenger train each way daily, plus 
$2.11 per train-mile for extra sections. 


Laramie, North Park & West- 
ern.—Absorbed by Union Pacific.— 
Effective December 1, the 111-mi. 
“North Park” became the Coalmont 
branch of the Union Pacific. When 
built in the early years of the present 
century, the line was intended to tap 
Utah’s Wasatch county and the area 
around Grand Junction, Colo. While 
falling short of this goal, the road 
has nevertheless developed timber, 
oil, coal, cattle and minerals traf- 
fic from Coalmont and intermediate 
points, which it delivers to the U.P. 
main line at Laramie, Wyo. The road 
owns 20 freight and three miscellan- 
eous cars, plus a snowplow. Motive 
power — consisting of a diesel road- 
switcher and two steam locomotives — 
has been rented from the U.P. as 
conditions warrant. The line has been 
wholly owned by the Union Pacific. 


Owasco’ River Railroad.—Ac- 
quisition—This road has applied to 
the LC.C. for authority to acquire and 
operate about one mile of trackage 
in Auburn, N. Y. The tracks were 
formerly a part of the switching facili- 
ties of the International Harvester 
Company plant at Auburn. The Owas- 
co is a switching line, controlled by 
the New York Central and the Lehigh 
Valley. 


White Pass & Yukon Route.— 
Sale——All issued debenture and share 
capital of the four companies com- 
prising the White Pass & Yukon 
Route has been acquired by a new 
Canadian company—the White Pass 
& Yukon Corp.—with headquarters 
in Vancouver, B. C. Officers and di- 
rectors of the new firm are: Frank H. 
Brown of Vancouver, president; Clif- 
ford J. Rogers of Seattle, managing 
director; Ralph D. Baker, Vancouver; 
Robert B. F. Barr, Toronto; and Nor- 
man F. W. H. D*Arcy and Ivor J. 
Crosthwaite, both of London, England. 
Mr. Rogers will continue as president 
of the operating companies and C. F. 
Abrams, Skagway, Alaska, as general 
manager. 

The new company has issued and 
sold $2,000,000 of 414 per cent sink- 
ing fund debenture stock, $1,700,000 
of 5 per cent debenture stock with a 
50 per cent conversion right, and 
500,000 common shares. The route 
consists of 110 mi. of narrow gage 
railroad from Skagway to Whitehorse, 
B. C.; an oil pipe line over the same 
route; a tank farm at Whitehorse; 
and a large fleet of trucks, oil tank- 
ers and busses providing regularly 
scheduled service from Whitehorse 
over some 2,000 mi. of the Alaska 
Highway. In summer the company 
also operates passenger and freight 
steamships, tugs and barges down 
the Yukon river and through lakes in 
the Whitehorse and Dawson area. 
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Dividends Declared 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—common, 75¢, final, 
payable February 29, 1952, to holders of record 
December 28; 4% non-cumulative preference, 
2%, payable February 1, 1952, to holders 
of record December 28. 

CINCINNATI INTER-TERMINAL. — 4% pre- 
ferred, $2, semiannual, payable February 1, 
1952, to holders of record January 18. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—(leased lines), $2, semi- 
annual, payable January 2, 1952, to holders 
of record December 11. 

MASSAWIPPI VALLEY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able February 1, 1952, to holders of record 
December 31. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL.—50¢, extra, payable 
January 15, 1952, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 26. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC—75¢ payable January 25, 
1952, to holders of record December 26. 

NORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2, 
quarterly, payable January 2, 1952, to holders 
of record December 15. 

PIEDMONT & NORTHERN. —75¢, quarterly; 
extra, $2, both payable December 20 to holders 
of record December 10. 

TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEORGIA.—35¢, 
year-end, payable December 28 to holders of 
record December 10. 

TUNNEL R. R. (St. Lovis).—$3, ‘semiannual. 
payable January 2, 1952, to holders of record 
December 15. 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, 
quarterly; 4% prior lien quarterly, both payable 
ne 1, 1952, to holders of record January 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Prev. Last 
18 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks... 54.15 54.84 54.33 
Average price of 20 repre 


sentative railway bonds.. 90.02 90.14 97.23 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 
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Patterson Moves from 
L.V. to D.M.&I.R, 


Charles L. Patterson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager, 
and elected a director of the Duluth, 





Charles L. Patterson 


Missabe & Iron Range at Duluth, Minn., 
effective January 1. Mr. Patterson was 
born at Pittsburgh on December 17, 
1905, and attended Princeton Univer- 
sity (1926). He entered railroad ser- 
vice in 1923 as machinist apprentice 


with the Pennsylvania and _ subse- 
quently served as motive power inspec- 
tor, enginehouse foreman, assistant 
master mechanic and assistant train- 
master. From 1941 to 1943 he was 
assistant trainmaster on the Long Is- 
land. Mr. Patterson joined the L. V. in 
1943 as supervisor terminal operations 
at Bethlehem, Pa., becoming superin- 
tendent of the New York division at 
Jersey City, N. J., in 1944, general 
manager at New York in 1947 and vice- 
president and general manager in 1948. 
Just prior to announcement of his move 
to the D. M. & I. R. Mr. Patterson had 
been elected president of the New York 
Railroad Club, of which he had for- 
merly been vice-president. He has now 
resigned from the club presidency. 


Harry L. Nanecarrow, general 
manager of the Eastern region of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president — operation, 
system, with headquarters as before at 
Philadelphia. James L. Cranwell, 
assistant general manager of the Cen- 
tral region at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president at 
New York, succeeding John A. 
Schwab, who has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern region at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Nancarow was born at Jersey 
Shore, Pa., on January 13, 1897, and 
was graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity (M.E. 1920). He entered rail- 
road service on October 7, 1920, as 
draftsman with the Pennsylvania and 
subsequently served in various capa- 
cities, including that of master me- 
chanic, superintendent of the Logans- 
port, Buffalo and Pittsburgh divisions, 
superintendent passenger transporta- 
tion at Philadelphia and general su- 








C. E. Bell, general passenger traffic 
manager of the Seaboard Air Line, who 
has been elected a vice-president, with 
headquarters as before at Norfolk, Va., 
with general jurisdiction over passenger 
traffic and public relations matters. Mr. 
Bell, whose election makes him one of 
a very few railroad passenger traffic 
vice-presidents, is a past president of 
the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers and of the American 
Association of Dining Car Officers 


perintendent of the Lake division at 
Cleveland. In February 1942 Mr. Nan- 
carrow was appointed general manager 
of the Western region at Chicago, 
transferring to the Eastern region at 
Philadelphia in January 1945. 

Mr. Cranwell was born at Shreve- 
port, La., on October 31, 1905, and was 
graduated from the University of 
South Carolina (C.E. 1926). He en- 


~ 





Harry L. Nancarrow 


tered railroad service in July 1926 as 
rodman on the Norfolk division of the 
Pennsylvania, later serving as assist- 
ant supervisor track, supervisor track, 
assistant division engineer, division en- 
gineer and division superintendent. In 
January 1945 Mr. Cranwell was ap- 





James L. Cranwell 


pointed general superintendent of the 
Lake division at Cleveland and in No- 
vember 1949 was transferred to the 
Western Pennsylvania. division at 
Pittsburgh. He became assistant gen- 
eral manager at Pittsburgh in No- 
vember 1950. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


John R. Crenshaw has been ap- 
pointed freight claim adjuster of the 
SouTHERN at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


E. L. Braun, chief clerk of the 
Great NortTHERN, has been appointed 
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auditor of passenger receipts, succeed- 
ing J. C. Stoffel, retired. 


Emil W. Runge has been ap- 
pointed general auditor of the Miss- 
our! Paciric, as successor to C. B. 
Moore, who has retired after 48 
years of service. A. A. Griesbauer 
succeeds Mr. Runge as auditor dis- 
bursements. C. L. Durban has been 
appointed assistant auditor disburse- 
ments, succeeding Mr. Griesbauer. 
E. R. Lauman has been named exe- 
cutive assistant to the chief accoun- 
ting and financial officer, a newly cre- 
ated position, and is succeeded as as- 
sistant general auditor by M. Ritt- 
master, while W. F. Dunkman has 
been appointed general accountant, 
succeeding Mr. Rittmaster. All the 
new appointees are headquartered in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Runge started his railroad ca- 
reer with the M.P. as a clerk in the 
fuel department in 1914. He served in 
a number of capacities in the accoun- 
ting department until 1946, when he 
was promoted to assistant auditor of 
disbursements. He became auditor of 
disbursements in 1947 and held that 
position until his recent appointment. 

Mr. Moore began his railroad ca- 
reer with the M.P. in 1903 as clerk in 
the freight office in St. Louis, and 
subsequently served as clerk in the 
car accountant’s office and office of su- 
perintendent transportation. In 1906 
he was appointed accountant in the 
mechanical department and in 1909 
was named chief accountant in the 
construction department. He became 
chief clerk to chief engineer in 1912, 
and served as assistant auditor of dis- 
bursements, from May to July 1918, 
when he was appointed auditor of dis- 
bursements. He held this position un- 
til 1946, when he was promoted to 
general auditor. 

Mr. Lauman started with the road 
in 1920. He has been a traveling au- 
ditor, tax accountant and assistant 
general auditor, receiving the latter 
appointment in 1946. 


OPERATING 


T. P. King, transportation assis- 
tant of the Artantic Coast LINE at 
Wilmington, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Richmond 
district at Rocky Mount, N. C., suc- 
ceeding M. S. Jones, Jr.. who has 
been transferred to the Charleston dis- 
trict at Charleston, S. C. 


J. C. Commer, F. W. Trimmer 
and E. D. Johnson have been ap- 
pointed terminal trainmasters of the 
New York CENTRAL at DeWitt yard, 
Syracuse division. 


James J. Swift, assistant general 
manager of the LenicH VALLEY, has 
been appointed general manager, with 
headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding Charles L. Patterson, 
vice-president and general manager, 
who has resigned to accept a similar 
position with another railroad. Mr. 
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J. Frank Doolan, former executive vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been appointed chief 
operating officer of the Long Island, as 
reported in Railway Age December 10, 
page 18. A biography of Mr. Doolan 
was published in Railway Age April 16, 
page 77 





Swift was born at Dunmore, Pa. After 
a brief connection with the Lacka- 
wanna at Scranton, he joined the L.V. 
in 1917, serving successively as chief 
clerk to the superintendent of trans- 





James J. Swift 


portation, assistant trainmaster and 
trainmaster. He was appointed super- 
intendent of the New York division in 
1941, general superintendent in 1944, 
assistant general manager at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1945, and assistant general 
manager at New York on January 1, 
1950. 


William H. Oglesby, superinten- 
dent of the SourHERN SysTEM, has 
been appointed general manager, 
Central lines, with headquarters as 
before at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding 
D. W. Brosnan, who is to become 
vice-president—operation on January 
1 (Railway Age, December 3, page 
98). Paul C. Shu, assistant superin- 
tendent at Knoxville, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Greensboro, 
N. C., succeeding Albert W. St. 
Clair, who has been transferred to 
Knoxville. 


Mr. Oglesby was born in Bedford 
county, Va., on September 27, 1912, 
and was graduated from Virginia 
Military Institute. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Southern as a rodman at 
Charlotte, N. C., in September 1936 





William H. Oglesby 


and later served as assistant supervi- 
sor and supervisor. He was appointed 
assistant trainmaster at Somerset, 
Ky., in July 1940 and two months 
later was promoted to trainmaster at 
Selma, Ala., serving subsequently in 
that capacity at Oakdale, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Oglesby was 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Sheffield, Ala., on March 1, 1944, 
transferring to Atlanta, Ga., in Feb- 
ruary 1945. He became _ superinten- 
dent at Selma in June 1945, later 
transferring to Hattiesburg, Birming- 





Paul C. Shu 


ham, Somerset, Greensboro and Knox- 
ville, successively. 

Mr. Shu was born in North Caro- 
lina on February 2, 1916, and was 
graduated from Virginia Military In- 
stitute in June 1940. He joined the 
Southern on the latter date as a stu- 
dent apprentice at Cincinnati, later 
serving as assistant track supervisor. 
In April 1946 he was appointed assist- 
ant trainmaster at Birmingham and in 
February 1947 was promoted to train- 
master at Selma, later transferring to 
Birmingham and Greensboro, success- 
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MECHANICAL 





G. T. Wilson, whose appointment as 
engineer of car equipment, New York 
Central System, to succeed E. P. Moses, 
retired, was announced in Railway Age 
December 10, page 81 





E. P. Moses, whose retirement as engi- 
neer of car equipment, New York Cen- 
tral System, was announced in Railway 
Age December 10, page 81. Mr. Moses 
was honored at a dinner at the Park 
Lane Hotel, New York, on December 
4, attended by 200 associates, railroad 
men and railway supply men 





ively. In July 1950 Mr. Shu was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at 


Knoxville. 


Raymond R. Gavin has resigned 
as general manager of the CHICaco, 
INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE (Railway 
Age, August 27), and returned to the 
Military Railway Service. 


TRAFFIC 


R. E. Krieger has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of assis- 
tant to trafic manager of the ATLAN- 
Tic & Danvitte at Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Krieger joined the A.&D. about two 
years ago, shortly after it resumed in- 
dependent operation. He has had a 
number of years experience in traffic 
work, having at various times been 
in the general traffic department of 
the Southern at Atlanta and at Cin- 
cinnati. He was also at one time with 
the Georgia & Florida at Augusta, and 
in the general traffic department of 
the Atlanta & West Point at Atlanta, 
and worked for about five years in 
the traffic department of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco as special representa- 
tive at Atlanta. 


W. C. Prather, general agent of 
the St. Louts-SAN FRANcisco at Salt 
Lake City has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Denver, succeeding the 


late O. H. Reid. 


H. J. Pettyplace, general agent 
of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, has been 
promoted to division freight agent at 
Saginaw, Mich., succeeding the late 


F. J. Byrne. 
E. A. Klippel, passenger traffic 


manager of the Union Paciric, has 
been appointed general passenger 
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trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha. He succeeds the late C. J. 
Collins. Mr. Klippel entered the serv- 
ice of the U.P. as a ticket clerk at 
La Grande, Ore., in 1917. In 1920 he 
became traveling passenger agent at 
Spokane, Wash., and in 1926 was pro- 





E. A. Klippel 


moted to general agent at Portland, 
Ore. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Salt Lake 
City in 1932 and two years later was 
transferred to Omaha with the same 
title. He was promoted to general pas- 
senger agent at Omaha in 1940, to 
assistant passenger traffic manager in 
1945, and to passenger traffic manager 


in 1949. 


Hubert M. Croghan, assistant 
general freight agent of the CENTRAL 
oF GeorciA, has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Savannah, Ga. Mr. 
Croghan joined the C. of G. on April 
16, 1924, as messenger in the office of 
the division freight agent at Savan- 


nah, becoming rate clerk in 1931, as- 
sistant commerce clerk in 1935, chief 
commerce clerk in 1941 and com- 
merce agent in 1945. Mr. Croghan 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent on January 1, 1950. He was 
admitted to the Georgia Bar in De- 
cember 1936, and to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


in 1941. 
George H. Sinks has been ap- 


pointed division passenger agent of 
the BattimoreE & Onto at Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding R. C. Mitchell, 
Jr., who has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Mitchell replaces 
R. M. Conlin, Jr., whose transfer 
to Detroit was reported in Railway 
4ge November 19. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


E. M. Powers has been appointed 
division storekeeper of the CLEVELAND, 
Cincinnati, CuHicaco & Sr. Louis 
(New YorK CENTRAL SYSTEM) at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, succeeding P. J. 
Bivens, who retired ‘on November 30, 
after 40 years of service with that 
company. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 10, E. E. Oviatt has been named 
consulting engineer of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartrorp at New 
Haven, Conn. Mr. Oviatt was born at 
New Britain, Conn., on July 13, 1891, 
and attended Yale University, Shef- 
field Scientific School (Ph.B. 1913). 
He entered railroad service in 1913 
as rodman with the New Haven at 





E. E. Oviatt 


Waterbury, Conn., and subsequently 
served as transitman, assistant engi- 
neer valuation, assistant engineer, 
track supervisor, division engineer, 
maintenance engineer and _ engineer 
maintenance of way. Mr. Oviatt served 
as chief engineer of the New Haven 
from 1931 until his recent appoint- 
ment as consulting engineer. He is a 
past president of the New England 
Railroad Club. 
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Aluminum Bases 
For Lamp Bulbs 


The General Electric Company’s 
Lamp Division, Cleveland 12, Ohio, is 
now using aluminum instead of brass 
for a large portion of its output of 
bases for incandescent electric light 
bulbs. Aluminum is being employed 
to conserve the scarcer brass for mili- 
tary needs. : 

The aluminum-based lamps are said 
to be identical in life, efficiency and 
and cost to the familiar brass-based 
lamps. The new bases have the ad- 
vantage of being resistant to tarnish- 
ing, and of maintaining a better ap- 
pearance. 

Adaptation of aluminum for lamp 
bases is considered by the aluminum 
industry to be one of the most impor- 
tant recent developments in the appli- 
cation of this metal. It is the out- 
growth of several years’ research and 
development by metallurgists of Gen- 
eral Electric, major aluminum pro- 
ducers and solder manufacturers. 

The successful use of this metal for 
incandescent bulbs required an alumi- 
num alloy which would withstand the 
high temperatures used by machines 
on which lamps are assembled. It also 
required the development of a solder 
and a flux suitable for a high-speed 
automatic soldering operation. This 
operation involves attaching to the 
shell of the base a wire which leads 
to the filament. In addition, it was 
necessary to make exhaustive tests 
concerning such matters as electrolytic 
corrosion in brass and copper sockets, 
corrosion characteristics in various 
atmospheres, and contact resistance 
between the base and socket. 
Development of the corrosion-resist- 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


ant aluminum alloy, a special ‘flux and 
a solder in wire form now for the 
first time makes the use of aluminum 
bases practicable. 

In addition to maintaining a better 
appearance than brass bases, the alu- 
minum has such advantages as excel- 
lent electrical properties and greater 
resistance to acids and atmospheres. 

It is expected that aluminum may 
become the standard metal for most 
lamp bases whenever the metal supply 
situation returns to normal. 





Modulated Heat 
For Room Cars 


An electronically controlled heating 
system for railway sleeping cars re- 
cently introduced by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Min- 
neapolis 8, combines overhead and 
floor heat units to produce comfort- 
able temperautres in the car under all 
kinds of outside weather conditions. 

Electronic thermostats control a 
single moduflow steam valve for the 
car’s entire heating and cooling sys- 
tem. The steam output from this valve 
is uniformly divided between the 
overhead and two floor heat systems. 
The principal function of the floor 
heat is continuously to counteract the 
effect of cold outside walls and win- 
dows. Its output is approximately 
equal to transmitted heat loss of the 
car. With this large portion of total 
car heat loss replaced, the overhead 
air can then be introduced at a tem- 
perature very close to the desired ca 
temperature. 

For individual car-room tempera- 
ture control a special booster system 


Finned tubing used for floor heat. The 
small tube carries a modulated flow of 
steam, heat from which is transferred 





A cutaway moduflow valve and standby 
valve, basic elements of the electron- 
ically controlled heating system for 
sleeping cars 


was developed. Basically, the booster 
system varies the discharge air tem- 
perature in each room to suit the pas- 
senger’s individual preference. By ad- 
justing a pneumatic switch, the pas- 
senger can regulate the How of hot 
water through the booster coil, and 
thus have direct control of the tem- 
perature of the air supplied to his 
compartment through the ducts. Posi- 
tioning the pneumatic switch causes 
the overhead valve serving the booster 
to be opened or closed. Air pressure 
to the valve determines the valve 
opening and the amount of hot water 
flowing in the coil. Once adjusted, the 
om temperature remains stable re- 
gardless of outside changes. 





over the length of the car to liquid 
which is circulated through the larger 
tubing 
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Spring Packing provides 
better lubrication on = 
all 4 important counts 
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The superiority of Spring Packing for journal box lubrication... 
with all the implications this holds for your railroad concerning the 
elimination of hot box losses and reduction of maintenance costs... is 
g now established. In recent tests conducted at the A A R Laboratories 
— - in Indianapolis on fully loaded bearings (16,375 lbs. load per 
bearing), the following facts were developed: 
During hot run Spring Packing ran 7° F. cooler at 80 and 100 mile 
speeds...11° F. cooler at 60 mph speeds...than standard cotton packing! 
Only 1% oz. of oil were consumed (per box per test) with Spring Packing as 
compared to 3) oz. of oil with standard cotton packing. 
Considerably less foreign material . . . an 
important factor in the elimination of hot boxes 
... became embedded in bearing surfaces 
lubricated with Spring Packing! With all standard 
cotton packing the bearing had quite a bit of 
embedded lint. 
Static resistance per ton in starting was)38 for 
Spring Packing as compared to 41 for regular 
packing! 


THE REASON WHY 

Primary reason for the outstanding record of Spring 
Packing was the spring! Use of 212 oz. of coil 
springs per journal box adds enough resistance and 


“‘breathing”’ action to the superior wicking 
characteristics of the triple de-linted, long thread 
Spring Packing cotton waste to assure necessary 
lubrication at all times of the journal bearing. 


HOW SPRING PACKING SAVES YOU MONEY 

By providing adequate lubrication under all conditions (A A R tests covered 
temperatures from —23° F. to +100° F.) Spring Packing eliminates the possibility of 
hot boxes due to packing lubrication failure. The money saved by preventing only one 
such hot box loss is sufficient not only to cover the slight additional expense of 

Spring Packing for years to come for your road, but a variety of other expenses as 
well. For full information about Spring Packing, write today! 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


“Permanent Variable” Study of Class 1 
Railroads, by John E. Hansbury. I.C.C. 
Practitioners Journal, October 1951, pp. 
14-33. Reprints available from Association 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners, 2218 I.C.C. bldg., Washington 
25. B.C. $1. 

Statisticians have long tried to develop 
a persuasive “per cent variable,” or the 
factor which expresses the per cent of vari- 
ation in total operating expenses related 
to the per cent of increase or decrease in 
trafic volume. There are many almost in- 
determinable factors that must be meas- 
ured. 

In this study, Mr. Hansbury, who is 
head valuation engineer of the Bureau of 
Valuation of the I.C.C., has given domi- 
nant consideration to comparability; has 
leveled the lag in expenses which follows 
trafic changes into a depression, or boom 
period; has computed the per cent vari- 
able at normal traffic levels, and perhaps, 
more importantly, has excluded from op- 
erating expenses the yearly savings due 
to “improvement in the art.” In_ brief, 
the “per cent variable” has been deter- 
mined excluding the influence of the 
“improvement in the art” and the yearly 
“improvement in the art” has been deter- 
mined excluding the effect of the “per 
cent variable.” 


BOOKS 


Boxcars in the Sky, by Richard Malkin. 
282 pages, illustrations. Import Publica- 
tions, Inc., 10 Bridge st., New York 4. 
$4.75. 

This is the story of airborne freight 
and express, both commercial and mili- 
tary. It concerns the manufacturer, the 
trafic man, the freight forwarder, the 
shipper, the importer and exporter, the 
retailer, the wholesaler, the student, the 
commercial and military aviation man, and 
the average man. It answers such ques- 
tions as how can sellers take advantage 
of airborne produce; what has air freight 
done to the reading habits of the world; 
what has attracted steamship operators to 
air cargo; how were 18 locomotives flown; 
and will there ever be a flying post office? 


Popular Picture and Plan Book of Rail- 
road Cars and Locomotives, edited by 
Walter A. Lucas. 288 pages, illustrations, 
drawings. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church st., New York 7. 
$5.95. 

This volume was specially prepared as 
a handy, moderately priced reference book 
to be used by railroad hobbyists, model 
makers, and all other persons interested 
in railroad cars and locomotives. To pro- 
vide the hobbyist with actual working 
plans for his favorite cars and locomotives, 
a group of car and locomotive photographs 
and plans have been brought together in 
this volume. They cover a representative 
number of types built during the past 20 
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years, taken directly from the 1947 and 
1950 Locomotive Cyclopedias and the 1949 
Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, and include 
brief descriptions telling how the various 
types originated and how they are used 
today. The material will provide the model 
maker with sufficient information to build 
a variety of types. 


Steel Serves the Nation—1901-1951: The 
Fifty Year Story of United States Steel, 
by Douglas A. Fisher. 227 pages, illustra- 
tions. Published by the United States 
Steel Corporation. Inquiries for informa- 
tion should be addressed to J. Carlisle 
VacDonald, assistant to chairman, U.S. 
Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
York 6. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
“It seems fitting . . . to observe our 50th 
birthday with the publication of a book 
summarizing United States Steel’s out- 
standing achievements since its birth in 
1901 and calling attention to their sig- 
nificance in terms of service to the na- 
tion,” Irving S. Olds, chairman, says in 
his preface. “Furthermore,” he adds, “the 
appearance of ‘Steel Serves the Nation’ 
may have timeliness and value as the 
United States prepares to defend itself 
against the present threat of Communist 
aggression.” 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Electric Stairways, Buyer's Guide. 32 
pages, illustrations. Published by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

A booklet of useful information about 
the electric stairway and its function in 
providing convenient and economical verti- 
cal transportation. In the opening pages 
the reader is introduced to the stairway 
through a cutaway view in which every 
important part is identified. There follows 
a discussion of the functions of these 
parts, which includes information on how 
they are produced. Other sections of the 
booklet give data on stairway sizes, prices, 
applications, arrangements and layouts. 
The concluding portions tell how the 
stairways fit into programs of building 
modernization. 


Sling Handbook and Riggers’ Manual. 
52 pages, illustrations, charts, tables. Union 
Wire Rope Corporation, Kansas City 3, 
Mo. Free. 

This comprehensive, yet easy to use, 
sling handbook illustrates 11 sling types 
and covers their dimensions, weights and 
safe working loads. Some 30 illustrations 
of sling uses accompany the factual data 
as a help in selection of proper types. Also 
illustrated and detailed are 11 types of 
sling fittings, valuable information on care 
of slings, methods of factory fiting and 
packaging and information on _ braided 
wirefabric for those who maintain rigging 
lofts. Illustrated step-by-step instructions 
for splicing the new braided wire sling 
fabric are included. Combined with the 
sling handbook is a compact riggers’ 
manual. It illustrates and gives step-by-step 
instruction on wire rope splicing, providing 
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This is often the most economical method 
for getting out payrolls with speed and 
accuracy. It helps reduce those peak loads 
which disrupt your office routine. 

May be used for all types and sizes of 
payroll, with or without the Synchro- 
Matic hook-up for punched-card reports. 

When payroll does not require full- 
time use of machine, it may be used for 
other accounting jobs in between payrolls. 

When payroll is very large, the ma- 
chine may be equipped for continuous 
forms to give maximum speed. 


A. All the advantages of accounting- 
machine method for payroll in a hurry. 
B. Also the advantages of punched-card 
method for payroll distributions, analy- 
ses and reports with speed and economy; 
especially helpful for centralized records 
from locally-written_ payrolls. 

One keyboard operates two machines. 
The accounting machine is synchronized 
with a tabulating card punch. As payroll 
records are written on accounting ma- 
chine, punched cards are produced as auto- 
matic by-product on synchronized punch. 
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This is a very profitable method: 

A. To get extensive cost analyses, de- 
tailed labor distributions, and basic data 
for budgeting by ratio of indirect to direct 
labor costs. (Punched cards are used to 
rate, extend and summarize gross earn- 
ings; each employee’s jobs and rates may 
vary widely within a pay period.) 

B. To get out a large salary payroll 
quickly. (The same punched card can be 
used over and over for each employee and 
a new card is required only for changes in 
salary or status.) 
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One line of writing gives four completed 
and proved records: 

1. A payroll register with column totals 
for all earnings, deductions and payments 
(plus an extra copy of the register if de- 
sired for use as division or department 
payroll sheet). 

2. Pay check (or envelope) with auto- 
matic net pay and amount protection. 

3. An itemized statement to accompany 
pay check or envelope for employee's re- 
ference on earnings and deductions. 

4. A chronological record of the em- 
ployee’s earnings, with to-date totals as 
desired for gross earnings, taxes withheld, 
bond deductions, etc. 


Records (1) to (3) are produced on the 
accounting machine, record (4) option- 
ally from the punched cards, which are 
also used for fast machine tabulation of: 
5. All reports on withholding taxes, re- 
tirement and other deductions — federal, 
state and local. 

6. All deduction listings and reports for 
hospitalization, insurance, dues check-off, 
bond or stock purchases, and employee 
accounts receivable. 

7. Payroll distributions by location, 
budget account, etc. 

8. I.C.C. reports and other personnel 
analyses by earnings, class and rate, loca- 
tion, seniority, age, sex, or other breakdown. 
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Punched cards are used from the begin- 
ning; to calculate all earnings (regular, 
overtime, incentive, bonus, etc.) ; to sum- 
marize gross earnings for each employee; 
to produce records (1) to (8); and also 
to produce following records: 

9. Actual (empirical) costs by item to 
compare with standard or estimated costs. 
10. Complete labor cost distribution (di- 
rect, indirect and burden). 

11. Analysis of efficiency (time utiliza- 
tion) by employee and supervisory group. 
12. Reports on machine performance and 
the causes for low productivity. 

13. Reconciliation of the payroll bank 
account from punched-card paychecks. 








For a comparatively small investment, 
you can make tremendous savings of cler- 
ical time. No specially skilled personnel 
is required. Your present staff can quickly 
learn to operate the Remington Rand, 
easiest-to-use of all the accounting ma- 
chines. Just one simple keyboard. Stan- 
dard alphabet keys. Only ten numeral keys 
for all figure work. 





For a slight extra cost, you get the advan- 
tages of two machine methods. Practic- 
ally the same operating simplicity as with 
accounting machine alone. No attention 
required from operator for the automatic 
punching of cards. If you have no tabu- 
lating department, Remington Rand can 
tabulate reports from your cards at low 
cost, saving you additional investment. 
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The punched-card machines can be rented, 
purchased outright, or acquired by Rem- 
ington Rand Use-Purchase Plan which 
offers an easy way to save on your long- 
term investment. An efficient tabulating 
department will multiply the results from 
human effort by many times, produce re- 
sults not economical by other means, and 
repay all costs severai times over. 





Two folders show how you can 
mechanize your payroll with 
clerical savings of 50% or more 


cal Mtemington. Bkarel 


Ask your local representative for folders AB-525 and 
TM-598, or write direct to Management Controls Retfer- 
ence Library, Room 1541, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 
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Knot It! Kink It! 
.-o[T WONT HURT 
A Tuffy SLING! 


Get your FREE Tuffy 3-ft. sample 
sling and see for yourself how 
Tuffy’s patented braided wire fabric 
makes an extra flexible sling. Tie it 
in knots, kink it, then see how 
easily it is straightened without 
damaging it in any way. 











The reason is Tuffy’s unique con- 
struction. (See enlarged photo- 
graph). Scores of wires are stranded 
into 9 parts, then machine woven 
into a wire fabric that has unusual 
flexibility and strength. Even cut- 
ting one of the 9 parts will not 
cause stranding. 





Patent No. 2,454,417 


11 Types of Tuffy Slings Available 
There’s a Tuffy Sling for your needs. If not, 
Union Wire Rope engineers will help work out 
special slings. Each one is proof-tested to twice 
its safe working load and the safe working load 
is stamped on metal tag attached to each sling. 
If you have your own rigging loft, Tuffy fabric 
is available by the reel. 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE SLING 


See for yourself that all the things we claim for 
Tuffy Slings are true. A free 3-foot sample is 
yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon and 
your Union fieldman will deliver yours to you. 





UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric and High Carbon Wire 
2256 Manchester Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please have my Union Wire Rope Fieldman 
deliver my free Tuffy sling sample. 


NAME____ 





FIRM NAME 
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the rigger with much information about 
methods of making, serving and seizing 
regular and rolled-in eye splices, making 
an endless or long splice, splicing pre- 
formed, “lang lay” and “Chicago” splicing 
of eight-stranded wire repe. Data on efhi- 
ciencies of wire rope attachments and 
illustrated directions for attaching sockets 
or ferrules are also included in the riggers’ 
manual, The back cover shows standard 
hand signals used in operating overhead 
traveling cranes and locomotive cranes and 
whistle signals for cranes and derricks. 


Chemical Safe y Data Sheet SD-40, Prop- 
erties and Essential Information for Safe 
Handling and Use of Methyl Chloride. 
17 pages. Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Inc., 246 Woodward bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 30 cents. 

As a chemical reagent or solvent, methyl 
chloride possesses certain properties which 
may present hazards in its handling. It 
is subject to slow decomposition upon 
contact with moisture. At high tempera- 
tures it may break down into compounds 
which are toxic. And it is flammable. 
This bulletin sets forth safety rules and 
precautions to avoid all of these hazards. 
It also includes I. C. C. regulations which 
apply to tank cars and cylinders used 
in transportaiion of the material. Thes¢ 
cover loading, unloading and return of 
empty containers, as well as correct label- 
ing. Effective employee education is 
stressed, and complete information on 
first aid and medical treai‘ment is given 
for guidance in control of health hazards 
likely to arise where methyl chloride 
vapors are present. 


PAMPHLETS 


Automobile Facts and Figures, 3lst 
Edition, 1951. 80 pages. Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, New Center bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. Free. 

Featured in this edition are highlights 
of a comprehensive survey conducted early 
this year of passenger car use in America. 
In addition, it contains the usual statistical 
summaries of the motor vehicle industry. 


A Year Book of Railroad Information, 
1951 edition. 96 pages. Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 143 Liberty st., New York 
6. Free. 

Contains statistics for 1950 and previous 
years on the railways’ plant, service, rates, 
earnings, purchases, employees and opera- 
tions. The figures, with few exceptions, 
cover Class I railroads. 


Wood Preservation Statistics 195). By 
Henry B. Steer. 49 pages, tables, maps. 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, 839 17th st., 
V. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A reprint of statistics as to quantity of 
wood treated and preservatives used in the 
United States in 1950, as published in 
the 1951 volume of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association’s annual proceed- 
ings. (See Railway Age, October 29, page 
41.) 
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Through 125 years, the New Haven Railroad has led 

southern New England through the pages of history 
. . ahead to leadership as one of America’s foremost 

industrial areas. 
Today, the Hub... 


are but a few short hours from New York because of 


its people and its products ... 


the fast, dependable transportation facilities pro- 
vided by America’s first railroad—the New Haven. 


Fairbanks-Morse is playing an increasingly impor- 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES e 








a name worth remembering 





... I95I 


Through the Years... allead 


tant part in the New Haven’s record of progress . . . 
Fairbanks-Morse 1600 hp. locomotives expedite 
freight and commuter traffic over the line . . . and 
new high speed road locomotives keep the crack 
Yankee Clipper and Merchants’ Limited the pride of 
the New Haven passenger service. 

In increasing quantity, Fairbanks-Morse locomo- 
tive power is helping to assure that the New Haven 


will remain through the years . . . ahead. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ¢ PUMPS ¢ SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ¢ RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY *¢ MAGNETOS 










































To the best Friends 
Qanta ever had... 


You made it possible. You brought the trees 

that make Christmas-time out of December 25th 
in living rooms all over the country. 

You delivered the gifts that make hearts beat 
faster in young and old alike. You brought those 
special packages cross-country so that fighting 
men everywhere could feel at home for one brief 
moment. All these things, you made possible. 

You have well earned the thanks of children 

and Corporals...merchants and millworkers... 
parents and pilots...and Santa Claus too. 

So from all the people whose Christmas you made 
such a joyous one...and especially from Q@Cf.... 
a truly Merry Christmas and a happy, prosperous 


New Year to Railroadmen everywhere! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 



























































The Proof of a Product is its 
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Experience has proved that Ex-Cell-O 
hardened and ground steel pins and 
bushings last longer. That’s why so 
-many American railroads have stand- 
ardized on Ex-Cell-O products. They have 
found that by resisting road shock and 
vibration, Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings 
reduce wear on costly foundation parts; 
cut out-of-service time to a minimum; 
frequently give from four to six times 
longer service than other pins and bush- 
ings. Standard styles and sizes for steam, 
Diesel and passenger car equipment are 
listed in Ex-Cell-O Bulletin 32381. A 
free copy is yours on request. 





HARDENED AND PRECISION GROUND 
STEEL PINS: AND BUSHINGS 


Railroad Division EX-CELL-O CORPORATION Setroit 3.2, Michigan 


Endorsement 




































HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD INVESTS IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and it 
surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diese! locomotives, the more 
you're going to get for your in- 
vestment—in better operation, 
lower repair costs, and longer 
locomotive life. The NE\W 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HANDBOO Kis the only book that offers 


you, in plain language, complete understanding of 
all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 
—mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons 
behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 
nance, and service; trouble-shoviing ; combustion 
and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 





Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book(s) checked 
below : 
0 Mech Equip. $4.95 Name  .......cscccccescercccvccescccces 
O Elec. Equip. $4.95 Se OAD EPL oe ee me ears ee 
C) Both Volumes 

only $9.75 Cite: Bie. cases coinecshedevescnaeees 
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Ashland sales engineers are continually 

working with operators of all types of 
diesel equipment to improve operation and reduce 
maintenance costs. Often called in for trouble-shoot- 
ing, their wide experience has proven valuable in 
arriving at a solution. 


Where proper fuels are the problem, Ashland has 
the answer. Ashland sales engineers can prescribe 
the type and grade proved best for every engine and 
operating condition. Our refinery blending processes 
can supply most any combination of fuel components. 


If it's proper lubrication, Ash- 
land again has the answer. The 
Ashland group of refineries pro- 
duces a large selection of lubri- 





Sota 


DIESEL 


fuels and lubricants 


cants. Crude oil supplies come from many sources, 
including the finest Pennsylvania and mid-continent 
crudes. Our lubricating chemists are continually im- 
proving and developing new formulas based on the 
experience of one of the oldest and best-known lubri- 
cating plants in the industry. Call on our sales engi- 
neering staff any time. Give them the facts and they'll 
come up with the answer. 


---Complete line of lubricants for diesel equipment 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


KENTUCKE® 


ASHLAND. 


SUPPLY TERMINALS: Ashland, Ky. — Buffalo, N. Y.—- Canton, O. — Cincinnati, O.— Cleveland, O,—Erie, Pa. — Evansville, Ind. 
Findlay, O.—Follansbee, W. Va.— Freedom, Pa.—Kenova, W. Va.—.Kobuta, Pa. — Louisville, Ky. — Marietta, O. — Nashville, 
Tenn. — Niles, O.— Paducah, Ky. — Pittsburgh, Pa. — St. Elmo, Ill. —St. Louis, Mo. — Toledo, O. 
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Great Lakes Region 


Central Eastern Region 


Poca- 





Southern Region 


Northwestern Region 


Central Western Region 


Southwestern Region 


Region, Road and Year 


A. 


New York Central 





Pitts. & Lake Erie... . 
oo ates 


| Baltimore & Ohio......... 





SS 





hontas — 
Region 


Atlantic Coast Line........... 


< 


_ w or & S. Fe (incl. 
Chic. pat & Quincy. 


A 





| International-Gt. Northern*.... 


: | 
| 
j 


< 


St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 


Texas & New Orleans......... 


( 


LUM: sands ap wokhouue 


New York, Chic. & St. L...... 


} Central of New Jersey......... 
Central of Pennsylvania... .... 
| Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 


| Pennsylvania System.......... 


Western Maryland............ 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Norfolk & Western........ 


Central of Georgia............ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 


Illinois Central............... 


[ROmtAE.» wn aneerereveiovnnn 


Chicago & North Western...... 

| Chicago Great Western........ i 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha.. 
) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1 
Great Northern............00. 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M... 4 


Northern Pacific. ............. 


& S. F. and P.& 5S. sicies ‘ 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 
Denver & R. G. Wn........... 
Southern Pacific. ............. 


SRT TEND oi sks os tsceeceds 


Kansas City Southern......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ....... 
Missouri Pacific*.............. 


) GE Rs cn ecdbecenv ems 
| 


Miles of 
road 
operated 
1,690 
1,700 
1,766 
] 
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tor 
2h 
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6,320 
7,889 
7,974 





Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected 


Locomotive Miles 


Train- and 

miles helper Light 
242,745 250,523 13,071 
273,849 283,381 14,622 
27 2,508 273,107 18,853 
293. 765 294,439 21,215 
237,877 276,181 20,924 
255,635 305, 850 27,812 


269,969 278,321 2,983 
237,409 248,661 19,381 
247,164 260,838 27,132 
2,887,010 3,031,128 159,129 
3,192,314 3,392,877 191,846 


1,716,367 1,999,6% 
1,923,797 2,324,576 237,398 
70,835 71,182 3,673 
73,485 74,317 5,426 
67,212 74,52 12,686 
71,634 79,732 14,183 
128,074 128,074 3,646 
126,549 126,549 2,245 
103,654 104,536 958 
97,285 103,585 924 
3,116,660 3,388,436 368,324 
3,250,800 3, 575, 132 410,445 
366,402 ‘378, 177 25,490 
378,302 391,396 27,281 
175,398 208,895 24,813 
188,000 225,428 27,909 
1,491,234 1,575,336 69,616 
1,503,949 1,588,433 66,877 
773,980 828,964 66,033 
724,157 758,815 46,924 
702,426 702,609 11,640 
736,557 739,080 12,128 
224,631 225,550 3,616 


1'235,420 1'245,362 14.330 
961,236 978,478 24,912 
988.311 1,002,228 24,757 


: 261 948 1 265, ‘306 44,256 
228,400 1,229, 396 48,175 
i6e 145 478,490 


2,506,976 2,601,017 102,038 
2,564,793 2,675,918 94,525 


2'693.977 2'806.775 191.492 


2,890,845 3,004,607 216,508 


256,665 261,113 16,328 
287,685 306,552 24, 287 


188,552 188,730 ..... 
186,241 186,846 1,056 
166,806 166,814 243 
162,057 162,667 1,106 


396,366 398,583 6,042 
405,352 409,62 5,391 
1,276,154 1,299,685 17,617 
1,332,013 1,356,951 25,041 
341,890 341,890 7,763 
334,190 334,190 12,381 
654,716 656,638 6,357 
673,311 682,301 7,457 
332,793 336,584 4,531 
359,989 362,050 5,027 
812,538 812,770 18,820 
804,644 804,713 20, 334 





Car Miles 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Road-locos, on lines 
A 





sands) 


9,537 
11,152 
10,802 
12,017 
10,745 
11,268 
12,329 
12,792 
34,867 
38,193 

8,630 

9,512 
12,288 
12,817 


110,482 
120,766 


30,758 
31 ,612 


69,845 
65,893 
36,938 
34,594 
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Gross Net 
excl.locos rev. and 
& tenders non-rev. 


588,538 259,974 
681,484 294,653 
659,602 290,261 
733,909 342,930 
739,241 412,763 


785,003 430,834 
798,939 374,319 
812,175 § § 
2,235,172 910,240 
2,377,421 
589,057 260,119 
643,892 284,053 
813,672 
842,704 415,996 
7,890,332 3,616,060 
8,415,805 3,852,767 
2,140,844 998,496 
2,085,453 957,777 
296,345 185,209 
315,069 195,061 
1,377,674 609,864 
1,420,181 614,059 
5,274,581 2,664,867 
5,331,661 2,672,120 


— 
S 
= 
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189/740 103,77 
335.863 165.950 


572, 437 323, 621 
6,179,422 3,473,207 
5,585,097 3,073,740 
3,315,000 1,825,071 
2,990,761 1,615,852 
1,609,538 761,637 
1,480,205 682,17 

475,708 227,066 

493,696 233,485 
1,035,762 511,326 
1,009,425 478,299 
3,809,908 1,794,932 
3,922,444 1,839,411 
2,526,611 1,289,421 
2 ,770,391 1,418,081 

389,966 186,983 

414,334 200,656 
1,475,063 692,437 
1,501,305 687,202 
2,572,176 1,223,531 
2,686,707 1,226,012 
2,589,094 1,199,165 





6,579,705 2,719,351 
6,340,493 2,659,036 
7,698,772 3,329,336 
8,062,010 3,265,705 
817,670 383,952 
878,497 413,802 


958.766 407,163 
3,302,827 1,496,188 
3,270,525 1,465,342 


1,893,464 805, 166 
1,837,681 816.393 
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Serviceable 
—_———, Per cent 
Unstored Stored B.O.  B.O. 
5 14 13.7 
3 15 14.0 
+ 6 5.9 
o% 12 10.9 
18 15 10.3 
31 23 11.6 
11 10 10.1 
1 38 30.4 
26 14 6.5 
1 2 9.2 
1 14 19.7 
in 10 15.4 
5 5 9.3 
2 23 28.4 
127 416 29.0 
39 365 25.9 
15 38 14.9 
1 39 16.0 
3 20 41.7 
és 14 34.1 
15 41 23.0 
10 67 30.5 
74 191 21.3 
39 260 26.5 
4 8.7 
5 11.9 
1 6 15.4 
18 35.3 
3 10.0 
101 353 22.1 
" 364 22.5 
31 35 14.8 
15 32 14.2 
8 19 12.6 
26 16 8.8 
7 242 32.3 
8 172 24.6 
12 20 7.2 
19 33 11.4 
28 129 24.3 
13 89 21.3 
6 16 14.5 
2 7 6.3 
ee 3 3.6 
oe 3 4.5 
28 65 98 
5 7 13.2 
58 101 22.8 
15 131 27.2 
ee 6 10.0 
os 4 4.3 
87 64 19.8 
39 14 5.1 
40 109 20.7 
22 179 31.3 
4 142 29.6 
4 107 24.9 
ee 2 5.9 
ee 1 2.9 
40 76 14.2 
31 93 16.1 
ee 36 32.7 
se 24 24.7 
is 5 7.5 
a 2 3.8 
82 58 10.7 
44 59 12.3 
ee 13 10.2 
oe 16 13.1 
14 67 16.2 
3 57 13.9 
83 126 15.0 
58 168 19.5 
18 136 25.4 
21 150 26.9 
39 54 17.5 
37 79 23.4 
17 21 13.0 
10 27 15.7 
9 155 17.6 
6 161 17.7 
16 133 17.1 
4 92 11.6 
14 24 28.9 
1 15 17.4 
1 13 21.3 
5 10 14.5 
8 25 43.1 
6 20 34.5 
7 21 18.6 
6 36 28.1 
3 64 15.3 
om 58 13.8 
14 2 33.3 
l 6 6.6 
77 96 27.4 
77 v9 19.7 
1l 19 17.9 
9 22 21.4 
37 14.0 
55 20.6 
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Great Lakes Region 


Central Eastern Region 


Southern Region 


Northwestern Region 


Central Western R. 


Southwestern Region 
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Items for the Month of September 1951 Compared with September 1950 


G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net 


Region, Road and Year 





« ( Boston & Maine.......... 1951 
wo 1950 
A] 2) N. Y., N. H. & Htfd....... 1951 
we 1950 
Delaware & Hudson........... 1951 
1950 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1951 
1950 
ix mck s ts caneakaaviccaes 1951 
1950 
Grand Trunk Western......... 1951 
1950 
Ts VE ins was bon 902505 1951 
4 1950 
New York Central............ 1951 
1950 
New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1951 
1950 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1951 
1950 
a ie rey epee 1951 
1950 
‘ Baltimore & Ohio............. 1951 
1950 
Central of New Jersey......... 1951 
1950 
Central of Pennsylvania....... 1951 
1950 
Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1951 
1950 
') Elgin, Joliet & Esstern........ 1951 
1950 
Pennsylvania System.......... 1951 
1950 
PR, 5. 6. o:b0d Bean d> ocaens 1951 
1950 
Western Maryland............ 1951 
1950 
© ( Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1951 
5 f 1950 
8 £) Norfolk & Western........ 1951 
£5 1950 
(Atlantic Coast Line........... 1951 
1950 
Central of Georgia..........-. 1951 
1950 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1951 
1950 
Wiisots Ganteel... . cs asiceccccss 1951 
| eee 1950 
Louisville & Nashville......... 1951 
1950 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1388 
Seaboard Air Line............. 1951 
1950 
Bem 05 sci ovtsnrecccccse 1951 
{ 1950 
Chicago & North Western...... ad 
19 
Chicago Great Western........ ase 
Ckic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1951 
1950 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. ‘oa 
9 
‘) Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Bee 
9 
Great Northern...........-+++ 1951 
1950 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M.... = 
9 
Northern Pacific. ...........++. 1951 
L 1950 
fAtch., Top. & S. Fe Gaal. 1951 
8 G. C. &S, F. and P. &S. F.). .1950 
a Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1951 
1950 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac 
Q Denver & R. G. Wn........... 
Southern Pacific. ............. 
UUelon Paste: ... .sici esc cats ks 
Weatern Pacific. ........00000- 


International-Gt. Northern*... Ps 
1 








*Report of trustee or trustees. _ 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Econ 





Freight cars on line 
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50 

Kansas City Southern......... 1951 
1950 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1951 
1950 

Missouri Pacific*.............. 1951 
3 1950 
oe pL a rere 1951 
1950 

St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1951 
1950 

St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... 1951 
1950 

Texas & New Crieans......... 1951 
1950 
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9,337 
10,805 
15,015 
17,791 


8,915 . 


9,513 
15,486 
16,303 
29,577 
32,242 
13,566 
14,628 
15,654 
16,996 


159,031 
77,891 
26,182 


27,421 


12,086 
15,464 


21,741 
20,311 
96,064 
89,090 


8,692 


37,306 
33,302 


—s 
WPM CAROWRNAITN EP ww OUI Row O 


Av beaeonwe Shh Ooh Heeb ewhwanwe BAe Wohin RAMNNIEUMNoORAe NBA CHACON ON OANH Owe Aha 


bo 
= 


PUICOWNICNNI WNW WEN EW ROCHE who LAR BOM NOOR 


anlomictibmeomanedeind POwWUNRR HOO WANSS Bwopnob 


NNENNSCUMNNNANNE tb NUNN YS eNWNN WS -u 


train-mi. ton-mi. 


3,620 1,474 
3,482 1,483 
2,322 1,025 
2,405 1,061 
3,470 1,689 
3,481 1,719 
2,77 1,274 
2,675 1,225 
2,874 1,340 
2,707 1,243 
3,446 2,153 
3,643 2,255 
2,738 1,212 
2,622 1,134 
3,117 1,575 
2,827 1,417 
3,124 1,661 
3,147 1,661 
3,043 1,665 
3,129 1,715 
2,633 1,301 
2,679 1,286 
3,389 1,912 
3,440 1,975 
3,238 1,642 
3,182 1,599 
2,841 1,561 
3,109 1,728 
2,927 644 
3,097 1,751 
4,193 2,357 
3,762 2,070 
4,360 2, 
4,200 2,269 
2,300 1, 
2,018 930 
2,127 1,015 
1,815 8 
3,372 1,665 
3,174 1,504 


2,355 1,07 


2,311 1,099 
2,194 1,001 
2,868 1,328 
2,761 1,170 
3,859 1,819 
3,747 1,716 
2,843 1,292 
2,741 1,241 
2,240 1,068 
2,146 1,024 
5,029 3,001 
5,234 3,157 
3,202 1,613 
3,236 1,638 
2,528 1,231 
2,558 1,235 
3,012 1,443 
2,869 1,400 
2,799 1,115 
2,753 1,097 
2,914 1,326 
2,933 1,318 
2,445 1,123 
2,345 1,067 
2,990 1,416 
2,514 1,213 
3,047 1,259 
2,976 1,248 
2,903 1,255 
2,826 1,145 
3,205 1,505 
3,068 1,445 
2,509 1,215 


2,403 1,068 
2,307 1,018 
2,540 1,136 


omics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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You make fewer of them 





by using Dependable Quality 


CRANE VALVES 
...Lhat’s why 


more Crane Valves 








are used 


than any other make 











‘ No bonnet joint trouble with this valve 


A typical example of low-cost mainte- 
nance—Crane No. 465% 125-Pound 
Iron Body Gates. Rarely does the bon- 
net joint need attention. Flange con- 
struction includes reinforcement to pre- 
vent distortion and utilizes more bolts, 
more closely spaced, than is usual in 
valves of this class. Crane precision- 
guided seating reduces seat and disc 
wear. Packing has long life because 
these valves have a deep stuffing box 
filled with high grade asbestos ring 
packing. A ball-type gland helps to 
equalize the packing load. 





Better performance features like these make 
| Crane the better buy in valves of every type. 

Crane No. 46512 w They assure low maintenance cost—low ulti- 
iron Body Gate Valve mate valve cost—for every piping service. 


tC; a a N E C O General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving 
eS All Industrial Areas 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE = PLUMBING HEATING 
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by millions of miles of service 


on over 20 leading lines.... SCULLIN eas TRUCKS ; | 


CUSHIONED MOTION 


@ THE SMOOTHEST TRAFFIC-BUILDERS BETWEEN LOL AND YOUR RAILS 
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SCULLIN STEEL CO 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURSB 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 

Gondolas, All-Steel, 55-Ton, Solid Bottom Tank, 3,C00-Gallon, High Pressure 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


13486 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallon 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 


10,000 Gallon 














Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


NEW RAILS 
POSITION WANTED 250 Tons 1104 in stock 
—. with long experience in Immediate Shipment With Bars 
r t car 
rw ian ——. —. M. K. FRANK 


locate anywhere, willing to travel. 480 Lexington Avenue 
Address Box 616, RAILWAY AGE, New York, New York 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna 
105 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 














LOOKING FOR 
A JOB? 


Use “Position Wanted" Column 
Classified Department 
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PATENTS PENDING 51-SF-11 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division e Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


s' 
were® 
greet 


NATIONAL STEEL wile CORPORATION 
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} Report of Committee 


on Car Construction, 
Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads (1951). 


Time and millions of on-the-job miles 
have proved the value of NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING in general-service cars. 


Whether you are building or rebuilding 
boxcars, flats, or gondolas, get the facts on 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. Weigh 
carefully its cost versus value in providing 
a positive answer to a major problem— 
and a means to realize future 

operating economies. 

Sales representatives in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta and 

San Francisco. 



































Floating Carbon 


Repeat-0-Pak pectin Forms 


STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY 
333 W. Lake Street « Chicago ¢« Offices in all principal cities 
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vith COMMONWEALTH 


One-Piece Cast Steel 
Underframe 


This is one of nine depressed center flat cars designed for very 
heavy loads of unusual length now being placed in service by 


The Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The practically indestructable COMMONWEALTH Underframes 
provide assured dependability, exceptional strength to carry 4 
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heavy concentrated loads and long maintenance-free service. i Bec 
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hard work 
eS odemants 
With Bethlehem’s 


WEW CENTURY 
eee if’s Easy , 



















ADJUSTMENT SHIMS> jf gm =ADJUSTMENT SLOT 
STORAGE SPACE 





- Here’s a stand that’s built for something more than heavy rail. Because of its sturdiness and smooth, easy 
throwing a switch. It’s Bethlehem’s New Century, action, we recommend its use in main lines, branch 
Model 51—the model with a built-in device that greatly lines, yards—whatever the volume of traffic. 


speeds up and simplifies switch-point adjustment. 














wor ae thie: toe operator merely releases and *Bethlehem’s New Century switch stand is also available in a 
pushes aside an outer cover, loosens two nuts, and nonadjustable type, known as the Model 50. Both the 50 and the 
adds or removes shims to increase or decrease the 51 can be furnished in a low design and an intermediate design. 
throw of the switch points. 

) Easy? Of course. Easy as it sounds. The adjustable BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


New Century* takes all the nuisance out of a job BETHLEHEM, PA. 
that’s so often laborious and time-consuming. 

And, in addition, this switch stand has other great nom ah ran pase ay mms 
features that make it a ‘top choice for service with Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 
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FOR A COMPLETE OR A QUICK INSPECTION... 






HYATT ROLLER BEARING (immed 
JOURNAL BOXES FOR : 
PASSENGER CARS 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS! 


The basic design of Hyatt Roller Bearing Jour- 
nal Boxes makes them easier to maintain. 

Straight radial construction permits easy, 
quick removal of journal boxes by hand, with- 
out special tools and without disturbing any 
press fits, gaskets, or covers. 

If a complete inspection is indicated, the 
entire assembly can be easily and quickly dis- 
mantied right down to the individual rollers. 
There are no “blind spots” in a Hyatt Journal 
Box. All parts are completely accessible for 
cleaning and inspection. 

For a quick inspection, the journal box can 
be slipped off, leaving the inner race exposed 


It’s Easier with 


HYATTS 


for visual inspection. The cages and rollers are 
visible for a casual inspection. If everything 
looks to be in good order, the box can be slipped 
back on the same axle or any other axle of the 
same size with a suitably mounted Hyatt inner 
race and water guard. 

Yes, your shop foreman will tell you that 
it’s always easier with Hyatts—easier in so 
many ways. 

Let us send you a plastic journal box visual- 
izer so that you can demonstrate for yourself 
why it’s easier with Hyatts. No obligation, of 
course. Write to Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 


a For additional information, use postcard on page: 57, 68 
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The operating success of train communication de- 
pends largely upon those special features which 
make the system particularly adaptable to railroad 
service. And, “Union” Inductive Train Communica- 
tion was designed with this in mind. 

The wayside apparatus is an example. It con- 
sists of the usual necessary facilities . . . including 
two receivers and two loudspeakers with the two- 
frequency system. But in addition, it has extra 
features which “belong” in a wayside office, such as 
key-controlled circuits in the control station to 
permit: the use of the operator’s regular desk set 
for normal communication with trains and the con- 
nection of an accessory handset for special purposes 
such as maintenance testing; and jacks for patching 
either receiver into the dispatcher’s line. 

Our representatives can tell you about other im- 
portant features of “Union” I.T.C., too, including 
the use of plug-in components throughout the sys- 
tem, and means for connecting recording apparatus 
at wayside offices. For full particulars, call or write 
any of our district offices. 





CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Cpoenting revenues, ten months 
951 $ 8,584,113,380 


1950 7,683,079,585 
Operating expenses, ten months 
1951 6,719,696,853 


1950 5,795,212,937 


Net railway operating income, ten months 
1951 712,734,472 
1950 815,072,304 


tot ineeene, estimated ten months 


December 26, 1950 

Car loadings, revenue freight 
50 weeks, 1 

50 weeks, 1950 


Average daily se car peapive 
Week ended 
Week ended December 9, 1950 . 
Avesoge dailv freight | car shortage 
ended December 


WY woke 
Week ended December 9, 1950 . 
Preteen cars delivered 


Freight cars on order 


1951 ’ 
December 1, 1950 126,870 


Freight cars held for repairs 
December 1, 1951 88,911 
December 1, 1950 97,571 


Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 


September 
September 1950 1,084 
Average number railroad employees 


M 1 
Mid-November 1950 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue. . 


IF ALL FREIGHT CARS had roller bearings—says Oscar Horger, of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company—the resulting operating savings would 
be sufficient to return the investment—calculated at some $793 million— 
in less than four years. Mr. Horger’s conclusions were incorporated in a 
paper which he presented at the recent A. S. M. E. meeting at Atlantic 
City, a condensed version of which is published in part in this issue, be- 
ginning on page 37. Part Il of the paper will appear in Railway Age of 
January 7. The portion included in this issue covers the status of roller 
bearing standardization, and performance of plain and roller bearings. 


“BOOM WAGONS” — i.e., motor trucks loaded with explosives, 
munitions, and similar dangerous commodities — would become an 
added hazard on the country’s already overcrowded highways if the 
I.C.C. should see fit to grant permanent rights to handle those com- 
modities to the large group of truckers now seeking such authority. 
Only proponent — aside, of course, from the truckers themselves — is 
the Department of Defense, whose alleged desire to save a few pennies 
on transportation is in odd contrast to the utter extravagance with 
which it is being currently charged by certain Senators. Opponents 
include the American Automobile Association, several states and cities, 
various groups of public officials, railroad labor unions, and railroads. 
Background of the case, and some of the potential dangers involved, 


are rounded up on pages 48-51. 


NEW PRESIDENTS TAKE OFFICE on two major railroads on the first day 
of 1952, when D. J. Russell succeeds A. T. Mercier as president of the 
Southern Pacific, and Harry A. DeButts assumes the office which Ernest 
E. Norris has held on the Southern. The careers of all four men are out- 
lined in two feature articles, beginning, respectively, on pages 46 and 43. 


In Washington . 


THERE WON’T BE ANY FAST AMORTIZATION of defense 
facilities in railroad reports to the I.C.C., under the order issued by the 
commission in the No. 30920 proceeding. The order, which was op- 
posed by a substantial majority of all railroads, although supported 
by a few, does not affect amortization accounting for tax purposes. 


NO SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE in total freight car ownership is likely within 
the next six months, because of reduced allocations of steel, according to 
the latest monthly review of the national transportation situation by 
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JOHN L. ROGERS, (above), who 
has been a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since 
1937, will serve as chairman of 
that body during 1952. (Railway 
Age, December 17, page 67.) 
Commissioner Rogers, who served 
as chairman of the I.C.C. once be- 
fore, in 1945, succeeds Commis- 
sioner Walter M. W. Splawn in the 
chairmanship. 


C.S.D. Chairman Arthur S. Gass. Mr. Gass’ report indicates that Class | 
roads have increased their total freight car fleet during the 12 months 
ended December 1 by more than 40,000 cars; about four-fifths of these 
are new units. 


A LARGER RATE INCREASE has been requested by the Railway 
Express Agency, which wants the I.C.C. to reconsider its October 23 
decision and grant the full increase which the agency originally sought 
in its Ex Parte 177 petition. 


... And Elsewhere 


MORE STEEL was produced by plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1951 than in any other like period in the company’s 
half-century history. According to a year-end statement by Board 
Chairman Irving S. Olds, the corporation had an operating rate for 
the entire year of 101.5 per cent of rated capacity and in the final 
weeks averaged close to 105 per cent. Shipments in 1951 approximated 
24,250,000 net tons of finished steel products — 7.1 per cent more than 
in 1950 (the best previous year) and 15.2 per cent over the record 
wartime shipments of 1944. Barring strikes and other hindering de- 
velopments, Mr. Olds expects the corporation to produce an even 
greater amount in 1952. 


ROAD SWITCHERS FOR SUBURBAN SERVICE have really arrived. The 
“Dick Tracy” comic serial, Sunday before last, had its setting on a local 
suburban train, which Artist Chester Gould was sufficiently modern and 
well-informed to accord approved-profile lightweight cars and a snappy- 
looking road-switcher. Operating men around big cities will regard with 
approval the comic strip’s dramatization of the Christmas mail rush, 
though they will hardly have time to solve any murders aboard the bulg- 
ing head-end cars with which they have to dal. 


A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION FOR SHIPPERS, general ob- 
servance of which would help them and railroads alike, was included 
in the December report of the Car Efficiency Committee of the Alle- 
gheny Regional Shippers Advisory Board. The resolution — and pro- 


ceedings of other board committees — are reported in the news pages. 





THIRTY YEARS AGO railroads made the unfortunate error of underrating 
the potentialities of truck competition. Lest the same error be repeated 
with respect to air freight—a recent United Air Lines circular quotes air 
freight rates per hundred pounds from Los Angeles to Chicago, Cleveland 
and New York, as only slightly above rail express rates (first class) 
between the same points. On a volume basis, the air freight rates are 
actually lower—$11.80 per 100 Ib., for example, from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, against $13.92 by rail express. 


TO GIVE CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE it is only fair to 
point out that the Third Transportation Military Railway Service— 
which was recently awarded a Meritorious Unit Commendation (Rail- 
way Age, November 26, page 10)—-was commanded during most of 
the period for which the commendation was given by William S. Carr, 
assistant to general manager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and colonel, retired, in the Army Transportation Corps. 








Modern railway operators 
depend on Repeat-O-Pak 

floating carbon paper to write 
their continuous forms faster 

—and at much lower cost 













7 Special Representative of Vice-President, 
gor : Lie roe Fe Railway System, sayS.-- on 
pases bog-down may be just s ro ee 
ae at-O-Pak floating carbon paper “ 
gen as the Santa Fe is able to maintain 
: alii It helps us thousands of angie : 
us forms written faster—and on the way: 


as serious a 
“Jn railroading, 4 
stock failure. We beli 
one of the very rea 
such remarkable 
to get our continuo 





a day 





STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY Dept. A15-51 © Carbon Papers * Inked Ribbons * 333 W. Lake St. * Chicago, Hil. 
Offices in Principal Cities * In Canada: Budge Carbon Paper Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 3, Quebec 


ae % floating carbon paper for continuous forms 

used on all kinds of forms-writing machines... 
I. B. M. and Underwood Formswriters. .. 
Moore Carbon-Saver and Uarco Adapters. 
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a 10-year record of 
improved values 


1941-1946 improved Control of 
mottled iron formation, providing 
clearer chill at tread and more 
impact resistant gray iron backing. 


1945 AMCCwW plants adopt limitation 
on chill depth in rim. 





1945 Rim thickness increased. 


1947 More rigid inspection and 
standards for rotundity adopted 
for wheels shipped from AMCCW plants. 





1950 New wheel design features 
heavier tread (stronger flange and rim) 
and more brackets (thicker, heavier, 
more continuous flange support). 












INSIDE STORY... 


of the AMCCW chilled car wheel 






The 10-year record of improved values gives you 
the inside story of 9 AMCCW wheels are making 
better safety records . . . 120,000,000 car miles in 
1950 without failure. 

(And the new AMCCW design with its 100% in- 
crease in rim strength and 20% increase in flange 
strength is just beginning to roll.) 

The record shows why chilled car wheel perform- 
ance has improved so continuously, over the years. 


For more information about the advantages of 
AMCCW wheels, write for the booklet: GENTLEMEN 
OF THE JURY. 





NV 


Low first cost 


Low exchange rates 





Reduced inventory 
Short haul delivery 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Increased ton mileage 
445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


High safety standards 
American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 


Complete AMCCW inspection Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 


Easier shop handling Pullmon-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 67, 68 December 31, 1951 RAILWAY AGE 











Reduced Steel Allocations Doom Prospects 


For Further Increases in Car Ownership 


Appraising the new-equipment out- 
look as of December 20, Chairman 
Arthur H. Gass of the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads found that reduced steel al- 
locations had made it “unlikely that 
any substantial further increase in 
[freight-car] ownership can be ex- 
pected during the six months immed- 
iately ahead.” Mr. Gass’ prediction 
was made in the latest issue of his 
monthly review — “The National 
Transportation Situation.” 

Equipment data included in the re- 
port showed that Class I roads in- 
creased their ownership by 31,234 
freight cars during the 12 months 
ended with December 1, and that the 
December 1 total was 1,748,311 cars. 
Meanwhile, the serviceable fleet in- 
creased by more than 40,000 cars, re- 
flecting the gain in ownership and a 
reduction of 9,000 in the number of 
cars awaiting repairs. 

in the latter connection, Mr. Gass 
noted that December 1 found the bad 
order percentage below five per cent 
“for the first time in eight months.” 

As for locomotives, the C.S.D. 
chairman reported that November re- 
tirements of steam engines were 
“heavy,” totaling 492. Meanwhile, 289 
dicsel-electric units were placed in 
service during the month. 

In his discussion of equipment con- 
ditions by types of cars, Mr. Gass 
gave first place to the open-top situa- 
tion. There he noted that Lake ore 
shipments terminated December 9, 
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and that the season’s movement to- 
taled 89,092,012 tons, 99 per cent of 
the 90-million-ton goal. The season’s 
all-rail movement of ore “from the 
Northwest to eastern furnaces” would 
be “close to 54% million tons” by the 
end of the year, Mr. Gass also said. 

He went on to present coal-move- 
ment figures showing that this year’s 
export tonnage through November to- 
taled 29.4 million tons. The compar- 
able 1950 movement amounted to only 
1.7 million tons. “It is understood that 
export coal shipments overseas in 
1952 will be increased over the pres- 
ent level,” Mr. Gass added. 

(A December 24 press release issued 
by the Defense Selid Fuels Adminis- 
tration of the Department of the In- 
terior tended to confirm this under- 
standing. “United States coal exports 
to all areas of the world [including 
Canada] may reach an all-time record 
high of close to 80 million tons in 
1952,” it added.) 

The hopper-car situation of recent 
weeks has been such that “only nomi- 
nal shortages at the mines” were re- 
ported, Mr. Gass said. Shortages of 
gondolas continue “on a country-wide 
basis,” but the situation is “much im- 
proved” as compared with September 
and October. 

The C.S.D. chairman also reported 
an improved situation with respect to 
plain flat cars, but “active demand” 
for special-type flats makes it “essen- 
tial” that they be given “most ex- 
peditious handling.” As for covered 








hoppers, the end of the heavy cement 
loading season has brought “some sur- 
plus cars” of this type. 

The box-car situation is “relatively 
easy,’ and “serious shortages” of re- 
frigerator cars “have been prevented 
—so far.” 

Mr. Gass’ discussion of box-car 
conditions noted that no blocked ele- 
vators were reported as of December 
14, when only 140,000 bu. of grain 
were on the ground—all of it “moist 
grain which must be mixed with dry 
grain before it can be shipped. On 
the same date in 1950, “there were 
359 blocked elevators and 1,005,000 
bu. of grain on the ground.” 

The October average of net ton- 
miles per serviceable freight car per 
day was not available when Mr. Gass’ 
report went to press. However, his dis- 
cussion of freight car performance in- 
cluded this statement:: “Preliminary 
indications are that this index . . . will 
follow the pattern of the two previous 
months and will rise to about 1100, al- 
most equal to the level of October 
1948, and slightly less than October 
1950, when car shortages were about 
twice as severe as they were in Octo- 
ber this year.” 

Reports from 738 cities in various 
shipper-board districts indicated that 
cars detained beyond the free time of 
48 hours averaged 15.04 per cent of 
those placed in November. This com- 
pared with 13.94 per cent for the 
previous month and 14.71 per cent in 
November 1950. For the first 11 
mons of this year, average detention 
was 14.68 per cent, compared with 
19.77 per cent for the corresponding 
period last year. 



























































1.C.C. Gets Railroad 


Evidence in Rate Case 


Verified statements filed 
in Ex Parte 175 proceeding 


Verified statements in support of the 
railroads’ petition for further freight- 
rate increases which would bring the 
Ex Parte 175 rise up to the full 15 per 
cent sought in that case have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The filings, on December 20, 
met the commission’s schedule for the 
reopened proceeding which has been 
assigned for hearing on January 14 at 
Washington, D. C. 

The increases now proposed would 
raise present freight rates by about 7.2 
per cent. The increase previously au- 
thorized in Ex Parte 175 averaged only 
6.6 per cent. (Railway Age of October 
29, page 15, and August 20, page 55.) 

As summarized in a press release is- 
sued jointly by the three regional traf- 
fic associations, the verified statements 
“described how the regional carriers 
are faced with the dilemma of con 
stantly declining earnings while carry- 
ing near-record traffic loads.” The ba 
sic statement and exhibit in that con- 
nection were filed by Dr. Julius H. Par- 
melee, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and direc- 
tor of its Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Dr. Jules Backman, professor of eco- 
nomics, School of Commerce, New York 
University, will be another railroad 
witness, as he has in earlier Ex Parte 
175 proceedings and other general rate 


cases of recent years. Also there is the 
usual executive, operating and traffic 
evidence, submitted by railroad officers 
from all parts of the country. 

The presentations joined to form a 
composite showing to the effect that 
operating revenues of 1951 will be “the 
greatest ever recorded,” but that op- 
erating expenses, combined with taxes, 
“will also reach record levels.” The 
net result, it was calculated, will be a 
decrease in net railway operating in- 
come from $973 million in 1950 to $903 
million in 1951, and a reduction in the 
rate of return on net investment from 
3.96 to 3.54 per cent. 

“Neither of these rates of return can 
be regarded as adequate,” the carriers’ 
statement asserted. 

It went on to say that, even if current 
freight rates and charges had been in 
effect throughout 1951, earnings would 
still have fallen below those of 1950; 
and the rate of return would have been 
only 3.77 per cent. Figures in the 
verified statements indicated that the 
net railway operating income of class 
[ roads would amount to $897 million 
in 1952 if freight rates remain at the 
present level. 

The figures also indicated that, even 
with the proposed increase, 1952’s net 
railway operating income, at $1,161 
million, would be a return of “only 4.42 
per cent.” 

Other data emphasized how continu- 
ing rises in wage rates and prices of 
fuel, materials and supplies have caused 
railroad costs to outrun railroad rev- 
enues. It was shown, for example, that 
since 1939, the straight-time hourly 
rate of pay has increased 139 per cent 





and the price of railway materials and 
supplies has risen 130 per cent. Mean- 
while, the average revenue per ton-mile 
has increased by only about 45 per 
cent. 

What the railroad witnesses called 
“inadequate earnings” are coming, 
their testimony said, at a time when the 
carriers are making “all-time record 
expenditures for capital improvements.” 
Reference was also made to the reduc- 
tion in net working capital, which was 
down from $1,659 million on December 
31, 1945, to $473 million on September 
30, 1951, a drop of 71.5 per cent. 

That situation, it was suggested, 
“neither leads to a stronger credit po- 
sition for the industry, nor does it pro- 
vide an adequate cushion for a period 
of reduced traffic volume.” 


New Air Transport Agency 
Set Up in Commerce Dep't. 


Creation of the “Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration” within the 
Department of Commerce has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer. Heading the new agency will 
be Paul Butler, on leave from his job 
as president of the Butler Company of 
Chicago. 

D.A.T.A.’s job, according to Secre- 
tary Sawyer, is to assure “the ade- 
quacy and effective utilization of air 
transportation equipment, facilities 
and services to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense.” 

The new agency will consist of three 
divisions Air Transport, General 
Aviation, and Airports and Airways. 
The latter will be under the direction 





AT THE INVITATION OF J. C. GARDINER, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of the Bangor & Aroostook, transportation representatives 
of 19 railroads met recently in Millinocket, Me.—site of the 
Great Northern Paper Company's largest mill—to discuss and 
witness demonstrations of the proper handling of newsprint 
paper, transportation of which is resulting in claims for dam- 

Those attending the meeting included O. P. Dowling, A.C.L.; H. E. Bixler, 
B. & M. and Me.C.; J. F. Steward, S.A.L.; F. J. Tally, N.S.; P. W. Neff, 
P.R.R.; S. H. Keyes, N.Y.C.; L. S. Vaines, C.P.; C. J. Cooney, LC.; H. N. 


Tukey, Me.C.; Forrest Bennett, C.l. & L.; H. A. Moffett, C. & O.; George 
E. Dore, Wabash; G. W. Duryea, C.N.J.; F. D. 


A. MacLennan, C.N.; C 





age to over $1.5 million worth of paper per year. In addition 
to touring the mill and watching paper being loaded, the rail- 
road representatives heard Robert M. Hume, superintendent of 
the Millinocket mill, explain that the mechanical needs of 
modern high-speed printing presses demand near-perfect rolls 
of newsprint paper for their successful operation. 

Corbett, D. & H.; G. R. Bowman, N.Y.C. & St. L.; W. S. Dorsey, D.L. & W.,; 
W. R. Altice, Southern; and W. B. Hill, Carl R. Smith, R. B. Baldwin, 


F. D. O’Brien, R. W. Dow, Fred B. Lunt, E. H. Kelley, K. S. Ludden and 
L. E. Terrio, Bangor & Aroostook. 
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of Charles F. Horne, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator. 

Formation of D.A.T.A. brings to 
Mhree the number of government agen- 
cies now directly concerned with air 
transportation. The other two are the 
C.A.A., which is also within the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, an independent 
agency. 


Relief from Signal Rule 
Granted to Three Roads 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted the 
Wabash, the Southern, and the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paci- 
fic such relief from the commission’s 
signaling rules as will permit the 
roads to continue using present dragg- 
ing equipment detector installations at 
various bridges without such installa- 
tions being arranged to operate in con- 
junction with automatic block signal 
systems. The division’s report, by 
Commissioner Patterson, was in the 
Ex Parte No. 171 proceeding. 

The signal rule from which the re- 
lief was granted is No. 136.602. The 
Wabash bridge involved was its Mis- 
sissippi River crossing at Hannibal, 
Mo.: the Southern bridge is that over 
the James River, near Lynchburg, 
Va.: and the C.N.O.&T.P. bridge is 
that over the New River, near New 
River, Tenn. 


Escalator Clauses Call 
For 4-Cent Pay Increase 


Railway employees working under 
agreements with so-called “escalator” 
clauses will get another raise of four 
cents per hour, effective January 1, 
1952. The clauses call for quarterly 
adjustments of one cent per hour for 
each point of change in the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index (old series) calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The November 15 index of 189.3 
governed the adjustment now required 
for 1952’s first quarter. The escalator- 
clause base is 178, so the new raise 
will bring the total of such increases 
to 11 cents per hour. It will add about 
$120 million to the railroads’ annual 
wage costs, assuming that like arrange- 
ments will eventually be made for 
those operating employees whose wage 
cases remain unsettled. 


Methods, Procedures 
Officers Discuss Industry 


Meeting in the New York offices of 
Railway Age on December 11 and 12, 
office methods and procedures officers 
from five railroads agreed, almost 
unanimously, that a “marriage” of the 
methods officer’s “know how” with de- 
partmental officers’ intimate knowl- 
edge of detailed functioning of de- 
partments is bound to produce the 
best results in setting up new methods 
and procedures in any given office. It 
was acknowledged that the chief aim 
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Railroads Will Carry on in ‘52 to Limit 
Of Their Money and Available Materials 


By WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President, Association of American 
Railroads 


The nation’s railroads in 1951 made all- 
time record expenditures for new equipment 
and far-reaching improvements in their plant, 
which helped bring about further enlargement 
of carrying capacity and greater operating 
efficiency. 

The railroads also carried a near-record 
traffic of 643 billion ton-miles, and took in 
record gross operating revenues of more 
than $10 billion. Expenses and taxes were 
also at record levels, however, and increased 
faster than revenues. Net railway operating 
income fell from $973 million in 1950 to 
$903 million in 1951 and the rate of return 
earned on net investment decreased from 
3.96 per cent to only 3.54 per cent. 

The telling effect that higher wage rates 
and prices have had on railroad operating 
costs is evident from comparison of such 
increases with the far lesser increase in 
freight rates. Since 1939, for instance, 
straight-time hourly rates of pay for rail- 
road workers have inceased 139 per cent, 
and prices of railroad materials and supplies 
have increased 130 per cent. During the 
same period, the revenue received by rail- 
roads for hauling an average ton of freight 
one mile has risen only 45 per cent. 

In 1951, the railroads received an average 
of 1.339 cents for carrying a ton of freight 
one mile. They also performed passenger 
transportation equivalent to moving 34,399 
million passengers one mile, at an average 
charge of 2.601 cents for carrying a pas- 
senger one mile. 

Despite the meager return on invested 
capital, the Class | railroads spent in 1951 
an all-time record amount of more than 
$1,400,000,000 to enlarge capacity and to 
increase operating efficiency. Of this huge 
outlay of capital spending, approximately 
$1,061,000,000 was allocated for the purchase 
of about 84,000 new freight cars and about 


3,500 new locomotive units. More than 
$351,000,000 went for improvements to 
roadway, structures and other fixed facilities. 

As a result of these new facilities in- 
stalled by railroads under the 1951 im- 
provement program, which represents a con- 
tinuation and acceleration of the long-range 
program undertaken after World War II, the 
railroads during the past year so enlarged 
their carrying capacity and increased their 
efficiency that the average freight train car- 
ried more tons of freight more miles during 
each hour of operation than ever before. 

The railroads enter 1952 with a heavy 
backlog of more than 120,000 freight cars 
and more than 1,700 locomotives on order, 
representing commitmex.ts to spend more than 
one billion dollars. And these capital im- 
provements, along with the many other phases 
of self-improvement which the railroads have 
undertaken, will require continued huge ex- 
penditures. 

On the other hand, the railroads are faced 
with a serious shortage of the materials and 
funds required for continued expansion and 
improvement of facilities. 

The Class | railroads, for instance, con- 
sider the delivery of 10,000 new freight cars 
monthly as the minimum required to meet 
their needs, yet in only one month of 1951 
was this number of cars built, and reduced 
steel allocations in the first quarter of 1952 
wlit doubtless further reduce the number of 
freight cars installed 

The extent to which the railroad program 
of improvement and expansion can be 
financed depends on railroad credit which 
is based on earnings or the prospect of 
earnings. This in turn depends on the re- 
lationship between railroad rates and oper- 
ating costs. 

What these relationships will be in 1952 
and thereafter cannot now be determined. 
But whatever they may be, the railroads 
will continue to do everything in their power 
to meet national transportation needs right 
up to the limit of available money and 
materials. 





of the methods officer is, and should 
be, to set up paperwork procedures 
that will enable the railroad to give 
better service both to the public and 
to management. 

In discussing their main functions, 
methods officers said that though cost 
cutting is certainly one of them, per- 
haps too much has been made of this 
and not enough of their other and 
more important duty of bettering serv- 
ice to management, e. g., reducing a 
backlog of unpaid freight or over- 
charge claims, or putting forecasts of 
revenues and expenses on an actual 
basis through better and more current 
reports. The latter, one carrier rep- 
resentative said, was one of the most 
fertile fields in which the methods 
man could work. Too many reports 
made on railroads are not presently 
set up to give managements maximum 
controls. 

The methods officers made some 
criticisms of manufacturers of  ac- 
counting and office equipment because 
of what was labeled as the failure of 
the suppliers to work with carriers in 


developing machines to do the rail- 
roads’ work, or to find out what the 
machines they are selling could do for 
the carriers. One methods officer men- 
tioned, and several others agreed, that 
while some criticism was due the ma- 
chine manufacturers, the railroads 
themselves are also at fault because 
when manufacturers come to the car- 
riers the latter are not set up to help 
the manufacturer find out where his 
product can fit into the railroad 
paperwork picture. This had happen- 
ed on his own railroad, he said, due 
not to lack of desire to be helpful on 
the part of personnel approached by 
the manufacturer, but to the fact that 
the railroad men were tied up with 
routine duties of ‘their offices and 
could not give as much time as they 
would have liked to finding out what 
the new machines could do for the 
railroad. Only by having people who 
could work with the manufacturers, 
he said, could the railroads hope to 
get the manufacturers as interested in 
them as a market for equipment as 
thev should be. And only by getting 
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THIS IS THE GROUP OF SOO LINE SALESMEN—traffic 
representatives from both on-line and off-line offices—who 





participated in the six-day, 2,500-mile, tour of the system, 
which was detailed in Railway Age, December 3, page 87 





manufacturers interested would the 
railroads be assured that they would 
get equipment adapted to the job, 
rather than having the job adapted to 
equipment, as is too frequently the 
case now, he concluded. 

This meeting was held primarily to 
discuss the place of the m. & p. de- 
partment in the railroad picture, the 
mutual problem of getting methods 
personnel “accepted”; and _ difficul- 
ties encountered by m. & p. depart- 
ments in doing their work. A second 
meeting will be held by the group on 
March 3 and 4 in Chicago, with the 
meeting place to be announced later. 
On the first day of the March meet- 
ing, recent methods and procedures 
changes in disbursement accounting 
will be discussed, while the second 
day will be devoted to similar discus- 
sion of revenue accounting. 

Present at the New York meeting 
were A. F. Free, assistant to vice- 
president, accounting, Association of 
American Railroads; C. A. Strick- 
land, manager, office methods and 
procedures department, Baltimore & 
Ohio; V. P. Morgan and John Penny, 
methods and procedures supervisors, 
B.&O.; A. H. Kluck, and H. L. Porter, 
assistants to comptroller, New York 
Central; W. H. Beebe, director, au- 
dits and nmtethods, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; George Syat, ac- 
countant, N.Y.N.H.&H.; J. L. Pearce, 
assistant to comptroller, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; John Feagler, meth- 
ods officer, Chesapeake & Ohio; and 
J. W. Milliken, associate editor, Rail- 
way Age. 


Waypbill Studies 


Additional waybi'l studies recently 
issued by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission included 
these: Statement No. 5154, State-to- 
State Distribution of Traffic and Rev- 
enue in the Products of Forest Group— 


Terminations in 1950; Statement No. 
5162, Distribution of Petroleum Prod- 
ucts by Petroleum Administration Dis- 
tricts—Terminations in Second Quarter 
of 1951; Statement No. 5147, Average 
Revenue Progressions by Specified 
Mileage Blocks for Commodity Groups 
and Classes, based on a one per cent 
sample of terminations in 1950; State- 
ment No. 5149, Quarterly Compari- 
sons of Traffic and Revenue by Com- 
modity Classes, based on a one per 
cent sample of terminations in the 
first quarter of the years 1947-1951; 
and Statement No. 5155, State-to-State 
Distribution of Trafic and Revenue in 
the Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
and Forwarder Traffic Groups—Ter- 
minations in 1950. 


“Fair Competition, Profit 
Prospects,” Asked by Crump 


An appeal for less restrictive regula- 
tion of agencies in the transportation 
industry was voiced by N. R. Crump, 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific, 
before the Hamilton, Ont., Traffic 
Club’s annual dinner on December 13. 

Mr. Crump acknowledged that he 
was referring particularly to competi- 
tion between railways and highway op- 
erators, but said the same remarks ap- 
ply in principle to air and water trans- 
port. 

“Let highway operators pay their 
fair share of the cost of building and 
maintaining highways,” he said, “and 
the railways are willing to compete 
with them on a basis of price and ser- 
vice, provided the railways are given 
as much freedom in pricing and in op- 
erating their services as is accorded 
highway operators. . . . If these prin- 
ciples are carried out, funds invested 
in transportation will be used where 
they will produce the best transporta- 
tion at the least cost. Further, the va- 
rious transportation agencies will grow 
and develop according to their respec- 
tive abilities to produce the kinds of 


transportation shippers want, at the 
price they are willing to pay.” 

The whole key to Canada’s growth 
in the past 70 years has been invest- 
ment, the C.P. vice-president stressed. 
Prospects of profit must be sufficient to 
permit the sale—not only of bonds— 
but, more important, of common stock. 
Fair and free competition is the only 
method by which profits can be assured, 
Mr. Crump stated. 


Mahaffie, Alldredge Terms 
On I.C.C. Expire Dec. 31 


Terms of two members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—Charles 
D. Mahaffie and J. Haden Alldredge— 
will expire on December 31. In the 
absence of Presidential action, how- 
ever, they can continue in office beyond 
that date. 

Such continuance would be pursuant 
to provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which stipulate that a com- 
missioner whose term has expired shall 
remain in office until his successor 
qualifies. Commissioner Clyde B. 
Aitchison, whose term expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, is serving on that basis, 
but in his case there is also outstand- 
ing a Presidential order which exempts 
him from the law requiring government 
employees to retire when they reach 
the age of 70 years. Mr. Aitchison is 
in his 77th year. 


N.Y.C. Cuts Time of 
Transcontinental Sleeper 
The New York Central has reduced 


the time of its New York-San Francisco 
alternate day sleeping car service via 
the “San Francisco Overland” by two 
hours 45 minutes, by making a later 
departure from New York City. 
Starting December 27 and on alter- 
nate davs thereafter, the through car 
leaves New York at 6:15 p.m. in the 
“Wolverine,” New York-Chicago train 
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operating via Detroit. The Wolverine 
arrives at La Salle Station in Chicago 
at 11:15 a.m., and the through car 
is transferred to the North Western 
Station in Chicago where it now departs 
at 3:30 p.m. in the “San Francisco 
Overland.” The car formerly left New 
York on alternate days at 3:30 p.m. in 
the “Advance Commodore Vanderbilt.” 


1.C.C. Launches Probe 
Of Hell Gate Route Charge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted, upon its own motion, an 
investigation of the 90-cent bridge ar- 
bitrary which is charged for passenger 
service through New York City over 
the Hell Gate route. The December 
10 order instituting the inquiry (dock- 
eted as No. 30953) stipulated that 
hearings would be held “at such time 
and place as the commission may here- 
after direct.” 

Respondent railroads are the Penn- 
sylvania, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. and the New York Con- 
necting. The latter is owner of the 
Hell Gate bridge, and the “toll” charge 
is the source of its passenger revenue. 
It was stated at the I.C.C. last week 
that about $20.978,000 was collected 
during the period from March, 1920, 
through August, 1951. The 1950 col- 
lections were estimated at $733,000. 

The commission’s latest determina- 
tion with respect to the matter was 
embodied in a 1946 decision which dis- 
missed a complaint assailing the 
charge. That decision (in Docket No. 
29284) held that the levy was not un- 
duly prejudicial, or unjustly discrimi- 
natory, or unreasonable. (Railway Age 


of May 4, 1946, page 940.) 


Allegheny Board Sees Car 
Loadings Up 2 Per Cent 


At a meeting of the executive and 
railroad contact committees of the 
Allegheny Regional Shippers Advi- 
sory Board in Pittsburgh on December 
13, the board predicted that car load- 
ings in the first quarter of 1952 would 
be about 2.1 per cent above those dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1951. Ship- 
ments of iron and steel, machinery 
and_ boilers, electrical goods. food 
products and fertilizers will contribute 
heavily to this increase, the board 
said. 

In the report of the ].c.]. committee, 
it was noted that shippers “appear to 
be concerned with the long range less 
carload situation, rather than with 
present service.” Several Youngstown, 
Ohio, shippers reported efforts to es- 
tablish some shipper-coordinated con- 
solidation of |.c.l. shipments, at least 
on shipments moving to major desti- 
nations. Carriers reported that since 
establishments of pick-up and delivery 
charges more shippers than ever are 
delivering l.c.l. to freight stations. The 
question of the importance of rates in 
the decline of railroad l.c.]. traffic was 
discussed with no determinate results. 
However, since it appears that motor 
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carrier line haul class rates in Cen- 
tral and Eastern territories will soon 
be higher than those of the railroads, 
there may be some opportunities for 
testing the importance of the rate fac- 
tor in “getting” |.c.]. traffic, the com- 
mittee reported. 

The railroad contact committee 
pointed out that many gondola car 
days are being lost as a result of dam- 
age to cars in loading and unloading. 
The preponderance of the damage is 
said to be bent brake shafts and brake 
wheels, bent and broken hand holds 
and bent coupler release levers. Ship- 
pers and receivers were asked to carry 
on a campaign within their plants 
which would help to reduce this dam- 
age. 

In the report of the car efficiency 
committee was incorporated the fol- 
lowing “New Year’s resolution:” 

“RESOLVED: 1. That I will, to the best 
of my ability, unload and load all railway 
cars promptly, making them available im- 
mediately for further loading; 

“2. That I will see to it that all cars 
under my jurisdiction will be turned back 
to the railroad clean; all blocking, steel 
strapping, debris or other materials having 
been removed, thus eliminating serious de- 
lays when cars must be placed on clean- 
out tracks; 

“3. That all cars be loaded as heavily 
as practical so as to use the carrying 
capacity of cars to the fullest extent which 
will allow the lading to be carried quickly 
and safely without damage; 

“4. That I will schedule inbound ma- 
terial so that cars will not be received in 
excess of my ability to unload currently, 
and that I will ship as scheduled by cus- 
tomers to avoid bunching of cars at destina- 
tion; 





“5. That bills of lading will be furnished 
promptly to the carrier, so that cars can 
move on the first available train; 

“6. That I will not order cars in excess 
of my requirements, or ability to load, al- 
lowing cars to be distributed fairly and 
efficiently among all users; 

“7. That I will, to the best of my 
ability, observe all car service rules, to 
have all cars loaded toward their home 
road; 

“8. That I will caution unloading crews 
to use all facilities carefully to avoid 
damage to cars, thus eliminating the necess- 
ity of placing cars on the repair track, 
which would cause car detention.” 

The date of the board’s next meet- 
ing was set for March 19-20 at the 
Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh. 


Express Agency Seeks 
Further Rate Increase 


Additional rate increases which 
would raise its annual revenue by 
about $20 million are being sought 
by the Railway Express Agency. The 
agency has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reconsider its 
latest express-rate decision and grant 
necessary authority for the proposed 
rise. 

That commission decision was _ its 
October 23 determination in Ex Parte 
177. (Railway Age, November 5, page 
12.) It authorized R. E. A. to make 
general increases in rates and charg- 
es, including the raising of first-class 
rates by 30 cents per shipment for 
shipments weighing less than 100 Ib., 
and by 30 cents per 100 lb. for ship- 
ments weighing more than 100 Jb. 

This amounted to a trimming of the 








A. E. WRIGHT HONORED.—The Car 
Department Association of St. Louis 
annually honors some outstanding rail- 
road man for notable accomplishment 
in the field of freight car design, main- 
tenance or utilization. The recipient this 
year was A. E. Wright, president and 
general manager of the Manufacturers 
Railway, the St. Louis & O'Fallon, and 
the St. Louis Refrigerator Car Company. 
The principal address at the November 
27 meeting was by Mr. Wright. Fol- 


lowing Mr. Wright’s remarks, W. P. El- 
liott, general foreman, Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, and a past 
president of the Car Department Asso- 
ciation, presented Mr. Wright with a 
bronze plaque reading: ‘Presented to 
Arthur E. Wright November 27, 1951— 
In appreciation of his full support and 
sage counsel. A gentleman, leader and 
executive admired by all. Our treasured 
friend. Car Department Association of 
St. Louis” 




























































1.C.C. GETS PROPOSED REPORTS IN DIVISIONS CASES 


Examiners Oren G. Barber and How- 
ard Hosmer have recommended in 
jointly authored proposed reports that 
the Interstate Commerce Commmission 
prescribe mew bases for divisions of 
joint rates on traffic moving between 
Official and Southern territories, and 
between Official and Southwestern ter- 
ritories. The proceedings out of which 
the proposed reports came are Nos. 
29885 and 29799 and No. 29886. 

Excepting fruits and vegetables and 
some other traffic, both reports rec- 
ommend division bases with equal pro- 
rating factors, i.e., for Official and 
Southern lines in one case and Official 
and Southwestern lines in the other. 

The present factors are weighted in 


favor of the Southern and Southwestern 
lines, so the effect of the proposed re- 
ports’ adoption by the commission 
would be to give a larger share of the 
joint revenues to Official territory lines. 

As to fruits and vegetables, the re- 
port in the Official-Southern case pro- 
poses higher prorating factors on such 
traffic originating in the south and 
terminating at New York. In both re- 
ports there are recommendations for 
establishing special. prorating bases 
where there is an intermediate line 
which is neither the originating nor ter- 
minating road. 

Allegations of lack of efficiency in 
the operations of Official territory lines 
are found not justified in both reports. 





Express Agency’s proposal, which had 
sought increases of 57 cents per ship- 
ment and per 100 Ib., respectively. Its 
present petition is for authority to 
earry out that 57-cent plan, substitu- 
ting it for the 30-cent increases which 
the commission authorized. The _peti- 
tion also proposes to increase second- 
class rates to continue them at 75 
per cent of first class. 

Its proposal, the petition — said, 
would increase R.E.A.’s annual rev- 
enues by $43.9 million, as compared 
with an annual-basis increase of $23.7 
million which the 30-cent adjustment 
is yielding. The latter, the petition as- 
serted, is “insufficient to reduce ma- 
terially the shortage in the express 
revenues of the railroads, and will 
fail to produce the revenue necessary 
to enable the petitioners [R.E.A. and 
the owning railroads] to provide ade- 
quate and efficient express transporta- 
tion. 


Roads Ask Investigation 
Of Illinois Rate Level 


Sixty-one railroads serving Illinois 
have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate intrastate 
freight rates in that state. The peti- 
tion, filed December 18, said present 
rates are discriminatory against inter- 
state commerce because the state com- 
mission failed to authorize Ex Parte 
No. 175 increases equal to those au- 
thorized by the I.C.C. for Eastern ter- 
ritory. 

The Illinois commission on Novem- 
ber 1 approved an intrastate increase 
of 6 per cent — the same as the I.C.C. 
authorized for Western territory. The 
“175” increase which the I-C.C. ap- 
proved for Eastern territory was 9 
per cent. 

Failure of the state to permit this 
9 per cent increase constitutes undue 
preference to shippers and receivers 
of freight in Illinois, the railroads 
said. They added that “a most im- 
portant instance of undue preference” 
exists in the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict, which includes points in Illinois 


and points just across the state line 
in Indiana. 

A similar situation arose in 1920, in 
connection with Ex Parte No. 74, the 
rail carriers said. They recalled that 
in that case the I-C.C. required that 
Illinois intrastate rates be brought up 
to the general level of rates in the 
Fast. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week 
ended December 22 were not avail- 
able when this issue of Railway Age 
went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 15 totaled 753.- 
194 cars; the summary for that week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 15 
951 1950 


District 1 1949 
Rie bik sacs 126,612 136,465 117,418 
Allegheny ..... 154,350 159,553 129,099 
Pocahontas .... 65,813 60,859 44,782 
Southern ...... 138,012 136,512 114,144 
Northwestern .. 78,290 81,117 70,254 
Central Western 126,745 132,706 106,872 
Southwestern .. 63,372 65,828 57,159 





Total Western 
Districts ..... 268,407 279,751 234,285 


Total All Roads 753,194 773,131 639,728 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 51,350 53,508 44,615 
Livestock ...... 9,651 10,514 10,773 
oo Eaeaerere ce 165,317 166,349 126,476 
Cee. Ss csans 16,048 15,478 11,579 








Pos Seka awse cs 18,155 14,583 11,305 
Merchandise I.c.1. 70,344 79,236 79,611 
Miscellaneous .. 375,633 385,672 317,628 
December 15 .. 753,194 773,131 639,728 
December 8 .. 773,520 766,895 668,825 
December 1 .. 821,776 740,165 693,923 
November 24 .. 711,447 701,551 664,555 
November 17 .. 814,435 837,458 758,972 





Cumulative total 
50 weeks ...39,323,808 37,553,045 34,792,364 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended December 15 totaled 79,- 
844 cars, compared with 84,011 cars 
for the previous week and 79,562 cars 
for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 





Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 15, 1951 .. 79,844 33,590 
December 16, 1950 .. 79,562 34,130 


Cumulative totals for Canada: 
December 15, 1951 .. 4,047,116 1,724,053 
December 16, 1950 .. 3,776,167 1,583,808 


Freight Train Runaway 
Kills Two Employees 


A Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
freight train ran out of control down 
an extensive grade between Nestoria, 
Mich., and L’Anse finally derailing 
within a few hundred feet of the 
L’Anse station, on the night of De- 


cember 14. Two employees — a brake- 
man and the fireman on a steam push- 
locomotive — were killed. 


Preliminary reports indicate that 
the train had ascended to the summit 
of the grade and that a frozen air 
line prevented the train from holding 
its position during uncoupling of the 
pusher, which was the D.S.S.&A.’s 
last steam locomotive. All the cars 
on the train were badly damaged but 
the diesel locomotive sustained only 
minor damage. 


National of Mexico to Get 
Passenger Cars from Europe 


The National of Mexico reportedly 
will begin to receive early next year 
passenger coaches ordered from Eu- 
rope, chiefly France and Switzerland. 
The Schindler Wagon A.G. of Switzer- 
land is said to be building 27 dining 
cars, observation cars and Pullmans for 
service on de luxe express trains be- 
tween San Antonio and Mexico City, as 
well as 30 first-class coaches. 


Hendon Named Director 
Of D.T.A. Tax-Loan Branch 


Colonel Robert R. Hendon has been 
named director of the Tax Amortization 
and Defense Loans Division, Defense 
Transport Administration. Col. Hen- 
don has been head of tax and loan ac- 
tivities at D.T.A. for the past year. 

Prior to joining D.T.A., Col. Hendon 
was on active duty with the army for 
11 years. He also served 15 years as 
an attorney for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and was at one time as- 
sociate counsel for a Senate committee 
investigating railroad financing. 





MORE NEWS ON PAGE 56 


Additional general news appears on 
page 56, followed by regular news de- 
partments which begin on the foliowing 
pages: 


MT TE 6g ote cis aes 5 o 56 
Equipment & Supplies ......... 57 
ea es ae eae 0 ee ye 57 
Railwoy Officers ............. 57 
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Eight years ago, smooth-rolling A.S.F. 
Ride-Control Trucks began changing 
the freight-movement picture. Initial 
applications were on special cars for 
carrying airplane wings from Detroit 
to the Coast—first in fast freight trains, 
then as box-express cars operating in 
regularly scheduled passenger service 
at speeds up to 100 m.p.h. And Rail- 
roaders soon found Ride-Control right 
for every lading purpose. 


By 1946, Ride-Control Trucks were 
being specified for 50% of all new 
freight cars ordered for domestic use; 
and in 1950 nearly 100,000 car-sets 
were purchased. Today, with 133 dif- 
ferent users, Ride-Control has been 
specified for more than 240,000 cars 
that will help keep America strong. 


A:S:‘F RIDE-CONTROL® TRUCK 


See. 


eo 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


——_ 
TEES 


mint mark of O fine products 


Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 
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Save with SAFER... SORER 
AG ORCAKERS 





Rough roadbeds are hard taskmasters for ordinary 
circuit breakers. Excessive vibration and shock can 
cause false switch tripping... interrupt electrical service 
needlessly. Westinghouse P-1 Circuit Breakers can take 
it—they are designed specifically for rough service. 

The P-1 breaker is an adaptation of the Navy breaker 
used on PT boats. Here, P-1 type breakers provedtheir 
ability to withstand the roughest kind of operating 
conditions. 

Rugged construction makes the difference. The case 
is made from heavy-duty Moldarta. Trip release 
mechanism operates on/y on sustained overloads— 
physical jarring cannot bother it. 


18 For additional information, use postcard on pages 67, 68 


Westinghouse P-1 Circuit Breaker 
defeats false service interruptions 







Though sturdily built, the P-1 is small, compact. It 
combines both switch and protective device in a single 
unit. A bank of P-1’s can be mounted in a panel 
requiring less space than separate fuse and switch units. 

Booklet B-4081 describes all features of the P-1. 
Ask your Westinghouse representative for your copy, 
or write to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. * 5.30067 
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DIESEL—ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
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| POWER. EXTRA 
SOU TIRED 


INCREASED 


CoM avolarel (= 
all these 
Assignments . . . 


"THE increased horsepower ratings of the 
new Baldwin-Westinghouse locomotives 
have not been merely a matter of changing 
nameplates. There have been dozens of 
basic changes in manufacturing methods— 
in design—in materials. And literally hun- 
dreds of refinements that combine to give 
new, far higher standards of locomotive 
performance. 

In every one of these eight new locomo- 
tives, the improvements in engine design 
have resulted in increased tractive effort 
and an ability to handle heavier loads— 
new improvements in controls have brought 
smoother, easier operation—new simplifi- 
cations and grouping of auxiliaries, wiring 
and piping have made maintenance faster 
and easier. 

For more than half a century Baldwin 
and Westinghouse have pooled their rail- 
road “know-how” to produce ever more 
powerful and versatile locomotives. Today, 
these new units represent one of the most 
outstanding examples of that collaboration. 

Once you’ve put these locomotives to 
work in your yards, you'll see why we say 
... “We've been doing something more, 
so you're getting something more.” 


Assignments 


NEW BEEFED-UP CRANKSHAFT with thicker web... 
larger crankpin and journal bearings ... added overlap 
between crankpin and journal . . . counterweighted 
main center bearing. 


NEW PISTONS have more cooling in head . . . heavier 
wrist pins. 






NEW SIMPLIFIED TURBOCHARGER incorporates 
higher rpm and temperature limits . . . full capacity to 
8000 feet .. . forged high-speed rotor . . . shorter 
turbine blades ...improved nozzle ring and water cooling. 


NEW MATCHED CONNECTING RODS are heavier 
cross section . . . matched in sets. 








NEW WELDED FRAME of alloy steel . . . larger 
crankcase opening with improved crankcase sealing . . . 
re-engineered to strengthen points of stress concentration. 


MORE ELECTRICAL CAPACITY on all models (except 
for the three standard switching locomotives) to match 
new engine ratings. 


ROAD ALL SERVICE LOCOMOTIVES 
AS-416 AS-16 


FREIGHT 
RF-16 AS-616 


NEW LIGHTER BEARINGS .... thinner, precision-built 
with expensive copper-lead facing . . . increased size 
. . . lower unit bearing loads . . . reduced replace- 
ment costs. 


TRANSFER 
LOCOMOTIVE 


RT-624 


SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 
RS-12 $-12 5-8 


™~ 


seen thd 


NEWLY DESIGNED PUMP with beefed-up shaft... 
larger bearings ... less impeller overhang .. . new-type 
mechanical seal. 


Plus all these other features: 


Automatic 4-step field shunting on AS, RT and 
RF models to give smooth handling and pre- 
vent generator or motor overload « Simplified 
engine mounting prevents any distortion due 
to thermal expansion and reduces transmission 
of shocks from underframe to engine * 42-inch 
wheels on all units except the S-8 and S-12 
reduce wheel rail stresses * Ample weight on 
drivers to fully utilize the new ratings + Large, 
comfortable cabs are designed to give ex- 


cellent visibility in all directions. 
No-transition, air throttle control on all 
models, gives smoothest possible control + 
New load regulator assures maximum use of 
engine horsepower at all times and reduces 
maintenance « Black lighting for cab instru- 
ment panels improves safety and visibility 
* Auxiliaries have been simplified wherever 
possible to reduce electrical maintenance + 
Fuses have been replaced with circuit breakers. 
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ROAD FREIGHT 
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- 1600 hp per unit-available for traction - Rating maintained up to 8000 ft. altitude | 





HEAVY-DUTY 


APPROXIMATE LOCOMOTIVE TRACTIVE EFFORT 
wir tar o 


RF-16 ROAD FREIGHT UNIT 
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- i 44 

4 Vs 
¢ Hieh dynamic braking capacity - Ample weight on drivers 








TRACTIVE EFFORT—LBS. 
———— SPEED AT 
USE OF RATINGS RATINGS 1600 HP | 3200 HP | 4800 HP | 6400 HP | cont. TR. 

1-UNIT | 2-UNITS | 3-UNITS EFFORT 
A-A | A-B-A 


Starting tractive effort is 
shown at 25% adhesion. 


Continuous rating or less may 
be used without any time 
limitations. : ,200 34,4( 126,600 | 168,800 | 11.4 MPH 


Any ONE short time rating : 00 115,200 | ; } 230,400 
may be used following op- : : 06,800 | 0, 213,600 

eration at continuous rating. : 92,800 185,600 

Before any short time rating - — - - | - 

is repeated, 30 min. opera- : |} 121,600 182,400 243,200 

tion must intervene at con- : 56,300 | 112,6 168,900 225,200 

tinuous rating or less. Minutes : 48,900 | 97, 146,700 195,600 
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6 wheel trucks 


6 traction motors 


1600 hp per unit 
maintained 
up to 8000 ft. altitude 


Higher continuous tractive 

effort ratings 
. 
Engineered 
for heavy-duty service 

demanding high starting 
and operating 
tractive efforts 


Designed for easy 
modification 


to fit every type 
of specialized service 
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THE MOST VERSATILE 


One of the most versatile of all locomotives, this AS-616 locomotive by 
Baldwin-Westinghouse is equally at home in main line or branch line 
freight service, or handling switching, transfer or humping assignments. 
It has the weight—it’s the heaviest locomotive of its type on the road— 
and the high starting and operating tractive effort to consistently walk 
away with the heaviest cuts. 

A powerful workhorse of the road, it’s designed and built to give long- 
time fine performance with a minimum of maintenance and operating costs. 

Though normal axle loading is 54,167 lbs. per axle, some railroads 
may desire greater weight on the drivers to obtain better utilization of 
the high tractive efforts available from the new stepped-up electrical 
ratings. Whenever this is the case, ballast can be provided to give 62,500 
lbs. average axle loading. 
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*Note: Starting currents with 25% adhesion are well below maximum permitted for electrical equipment on all locomotives. 
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HERE’S “GET UP AND GO” FOR 





4 axles—4 motors High starting and continuous 


tractive efforts 


1600 hp per unit maintained 
up to 8000 ft. altitude Optional gear ratios 
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ALL-SERVICE 
AS-416 
LOCOMOTIVE 
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GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER ASSIGNMENTS 


Long favorites of American railroads, both 
of these All-Service Locomotives now have 
an extra margin of power—a full 1600 hp 


—for even more satisfactory handling of 
freight and passenger assignments. Use 
them for main line or branch line service 
or for heavy yard switching—anywhere 
where a fast, powerful, quick accelerating 
locomotive can do the job. 


TRACTIVE EFFORT RATINGS 


At 25% adhesion the AS-16 gives a full 
60,500 Ibs. of tractive effort for moving 
heavy loads, and a top speed of 80 miles 
an hour (with 17:62 gear ratio) for fast 
movement of passengers or freight. Versa- 
tile, easy to operate, it has all the features 
needed for heavy, 24-hour-a-day work 
schedules, plus a ruggedness that ensures 
lowest maintenance costs. 
















= a= GEAR “aa AMPS TRACTIVE EFFORT—LBS. 
7 USE OF RATINGS RATINGS PER 

= — MOTOR 
AS-16 AS-416 AS-16 AS-416 | 











x 
SPEED “AES PER HOUR 





Starting tractive effort is 
shown at 25% adhesion. 


Continuous rating or less may 
be used without any time NTIN 
limitations. 


Any ONE short time rating 
may be used following op- 
eration at continuous rating. 
Before any short time rating 
is repeated, 30 min. opera- 
tion must intervene af con- 
tinuous rating or less. 
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Westinghouse , 


$-12 
SWITCHING 


LOCOMOTIVE 





BALDWIN = 
Westinghouse 
$-8 
SWITCHING 
LOCOMOTIVE 











A HELPFUL UNIT WITH 
PLENTY OF POWER 


Longest of these three Baldwin-Westinghouse standard 
switchers is the RS-12 which has a starting tractive 
effort of 56,000 Ibs. and the smooth control and 
excellent visibility needed for fast, safe switching. The 
extra length (the frame is a duplicate of the AS-16) 
is provided to give plenty of room for train heating 
boiler or dynamic braking. And it has the power—the 
speed—to double in brass as needed to handle the 
lighter types of combination branch line freight and 
passenger assignments, or terminal service. 





TRACTIVE EFFORT RATINGS 
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$-12 RS-12 





4 axles—4 motors 
& 


1200 hp 


supercharged diesel 

















MODELS 5-17 6 RE-12 
ieee GEAR RATIO 
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ROAD TRANSFER 
LOCOMOTIVE 








2400 hp 





APPROXIMATE LOCOMOTIVE TRACTIVE EFFORT 
-WITH OPTIOMAL GEAR RATIOS 
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RAILWAY AGE 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CRITICIZING THE I. CC 


DOESNT MEAN CONDEMNING IT 


This paper has been sharply critical during the past 
year of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s shabby 
treatment of the railroads; and some railroad men have 
expressed themselves in similar vein, though usually more 
politely. 

There is, however, a big difference between dis- 
agreeing with people, no matter how fundamentally, and 
bearing ill-will toward them. We have yet to meet any 
railroad man who actively distrusts or dislikes either 
the commission as a body or the commissioners indi- 
vidually. Certainly this paper cherishes no bitterness 
toward them corporately or singly, but regards them 
somewhat as a missionary does the heathen—i.e., as 
potential proselytes rather than as hopeless rascals de- 
serving annihilation. 


Difference Is Fundamental 


This difference in degree of disagreement is of funda- 
mental significance. There is one kind of opposition 
which exists between two football teams, and quite an- 
other between two gladiators who confront each other 
knowing that they must kill or be killed. There is one 
kind of opposition which obtains between two political 
parties, where the victor permits the losing party to 
continue its threatening existence. Quite another kind of 
political conflict arises when one of the parties is known 
to be one which, once victorious, will proceed to “liquid- 
ate” all other parties, as happened in Russia, Germany 
and Italy. 

The fundamentally civilized and pacific character of 
the disagreement between the commission and its critics 
cannot be too strongly or too frequently insisted upon. 
For the peace of mind of all concerned, the argument 
should be kept within the bounds of mutual tolerance 
because the argufying is bound to keep up until the 
commission, either voluntarily or under compulsion of 
law, starts concerning itself for the health of the wards 
under its “fostering guardianship,” and quits looking 
on them merely as candidates for a licking. Recent com- 
mission policy toward the railroads can be summed up 
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in a couple of lines from Mother Goose—those about 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. It will be re- 
called that— 


She gave them some broth without any bread 
And whipped them all soundly and sent them to bed. 


The railroads have begun to realize—although the 
“Old Woman” doesn’t seem to—that their diet of lick- 
ings and “broth without any bread,” one of these days 
is going to put them all in the morgue. When and if that 
happens, the Old Woman isn’t going to be any happier 
with the result than her mistreated kids are at the 
prospect—so the complaints the Oid Woman hears are 
intended, indirectly, for her benefit. While she cannot 
be expected to enjoy hearing her doctrine of “spare the 
rod and spoil the child” condemned as cruel, archaic, 
and unscientific—she should, at least, realize that no- 
body wants.to annihilate her any more than, getting 
right down to cases, she herself actually wants to kill 
off her kids. 

The Old Woman just needs to move up from 1902 to 
1952—to awaken to the fact that she isn’t running a 
reform school for Dead End Kids any more, but an 
academy of youngsters who are reasonably bright and 
well behaved; and who cannot possibly do their best 
work, so the Old Woman can take pride in them, unless 
they are fed and clothed and otherwise treated as well 
as the average in other modern institutions. 

It just isn’t possible to avoid conflict with the old 
gal—as long as she continues to be so tight with the 
keys to the cupboard, and so free with her use of the 
switch. She’s either got to get wise to herself of her own 
initiative, or Congress will have to be persuaded to 
break her stick and put the cupboard keys in more 
generous hands. The alternative is destruction for both 
wards and warden. Meantime, there’s no cause for either 
adversary to desire the destruction of the other. The 
application of some sound common sense can prolong 
the lives and enhance the reputations and the health of 
both. ; 

The railroads can never lose sight of the probability, 
if they’re so polite that they'd’ rather starve to death 


























than risk hurting anybody’s feelings by complaining, 
that history would say of them that they got what they 
deserved. 

There are defenders of the commission who insist 
that, given a free hand, the railroads would “price 
themselves out of the market.” That is a matter of 
opinion and can never be proved one way or the other 
until, first, the railroads are given more freedom than 
they now have to initiate price changes for revenue 
purposes whenever their earnings fall, or threaten to 
fall, below the level being earned in other industry. As 
it is now, railroad managements have the responsibility 
for producing net earnings, but not the authority over 
prices to enable them to fulfill their responsibility. 





RAILROADS EARNING 
LESS THAN 3 PER CENT 


The railways actually earned only about $109 million 
net operating income in October, although it was re- 
ported that they earned almost $122 million. The differ- 
ence of about $13 million was due to a non-recurring 
tax credit resulting from an adjustment of income taxes 
for the war years. 

The last small advance in freight rates was in effect 
throughout September and October. What, then, do the 
results in those two months—the latest reported— indi- 
cate that the railways would earn annually if there were 
no changes in present unit costs or freight rates? Their 
net operating income in September was about $76 million 
and in October about $109 million—a total of $285 
million. They normally earn about one-fourth of their 
annual net operating income in these months. Hence the 
earnings in September and October were at an annual 
rate of about $740 million. 

Investment after depreciation at the end of 1950 was 
$24,647 million and undoubtedly will be increased in 
1951 by at least $1 billion. Hence net operating income 
at an annual rate of $740 million is less than 2.9 per 
cent on present investment less depreciation. And this 
is what is being earned when return on investment should 
be much larger than average because being derived from 
a traffic made abnormally large by huge government 
expenditures for defense and when the purchasing power 
of each dollar of net earnings has been greatly reduced. 

No economically informed person would question that 
the railways need and should be allowed an opportunity 
to earn an annual average of 6 per cent on investment 
less depreciation, which would now be just about $1,500 
million. Why, then, are they earning less than half this 
rate of return in a period in which the volume of traffic 
they are handling, the national need for continuance 
of their large program of improvements and expansion, 
and every other pertinent consideration justify and de- 
mand the earning of a net operating income much 
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higher than the average which they should earn in years 
of both large and small traffic? 

There are various reasons why the railways are earn- 
ing so much less than they should be; but all other 
reasons have become unimportant compared with the 
policy of rate regulation being followed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The commission had _ be- 
fore it in the recent rate case the most complete and 
conclusive evidence regarding their needs that the rail- 
ways could present, as well as the expert knowledge 
presumably acquired by more than sixty years’ ex- 
perience in regulating rates. Nevertheless, the record 
seems to prove that the commission erred utterly and 
fantastically in estimating the net operating income the 
railways would derive from the rates it authorized them 
to charge. The only other conclusion that could be 
drawn from the outcome is that the commission inten- 
tionally authorized rates much too low to enable the 
railways to earn the return they need to continue as pri- 
vate enterprise, and to which they are lawfully entitled. 

So we are confronted with this vitally important 
question: Is the commission (1) incompetent to estimate 
even approximately the effect of its decisions in rate 
cases, or (2) is it, for some unknown reason or reasons, 
determined not to authorize rates from which the rail- 
ways can derive the average net operating income that 
they need and to which they are lawfully entitled? 

If either or both of these conditions exist, they ob- 
viously must be remedied, or the railways will be driven 
into government ownership, dragging other means of 


transport with them. 


Congress Has the Power 


Failing a change of heart or mind by the individual 
commissioners, the only power great enough to apply a 
remedy is that of Congress. Fortunately there is no need 
for Congress to investigate. It already has done that ad 
infinitum, and consequently has ample evidence regard- 
ing the changes in regulatory legislation and _ policy 
needed. This is shown by the report and recommenda- 
tions recently made by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce which was summar- 
ized in Railway Age, October 29, pages 11-13. One 
important recommendation that that report might well 
have included, but did not, was one calling for the re- 
enactment of Section 15A of the Transportation Act of 
1920. This section contained a specific mandate from 
Congress to the Interstate Commerce Commission so to 
regulate rates as to give the railways as a whole oppor- 
tunity to earn an average annual net operating income 
that would be a “fair return on a fair valuation.” 

Although the commission never fully obeyed both the 
letter and spirit of this mandate, it did so regulate rates 
during the decade 1921-1930 as to enable the railways 
to make a large enough increase in their investment to 
handle satisfactorily the record peacetime traffic of the 
twenties—and the enormously increased wartime traffic 


of the forties. 
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Aerial view looking east over the new yard and terminal 
built by the Union Pacific at Hinkle, Ore. The long building 
with the roof ventilators is the enginehouse and behind it 
is the two-track rip-track shed. The two elevated tanks in 


the left foreground are for water storage, and behind them 
is the power plant and large fuel-oil tank. The employees’ 
clubhouse is beyond the oil tank and the yard office is be- 
yond the rip-track shed 


Line Change at Dam Site Leads to 
Construction of New Terminal 


Union Pacific consolidates switching op- 
erations and mechanical repair facilities 


from three points at Hinkle, Ore, 
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A locomotive servicing building in which the sidewalls 
consist almost entirely of glass blocks is only one of the 
outstanding features of a new terminal the Union Pacific 
has constructed at Hinkle, Ore. This terminal results 
from the construction of McNary dam—a $250 million 








The enginehouse has continuous fenestration of glass blocks 
in its sidewalls. The blocks are of two types; the lower three 
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Sketch showing the location of the new yard at Hinkle rela- 
tive to McNary dam and the yards at Umatilla and Wallula. 
Rieth, site of another yard, is located about 25 miles to the 
southeast cf Hinkle 





courses have high light-diffusion qualities, while those above 
these give higher light transmission 


project—in the Columbia river. Scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1954, this dam will back water 60 miles up 
the Columbia river and 10 miles up the Snake. It will 
inundate highways, utility and communication lines, 
portions of three railroads, a freight yard, and a town 
within the new lake area. The three railroads affected 
are the Union Pacific, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
and the Northern Pacific. 

On the U.P., the railroad which is most affected by 
the construction of McNary dam, portions of three lines 
are involved, one being the line from Spokane to Port- 
land, which at this point follows the south bank of the 
Columbia river, another being a portion of the branch 
line from Wallula (Wash.) to Walla Walla, and the 
third being on the branch from Wallula to Yakima 
(Wash.). Wallula is the town that must be relocated on 
higher ground to escape inundation, and it is in this 
town that the U.P. has extensive freight yards. Rather 
than build the yards near the new location of Wallula, 
the railroad preferred to place them, including a new 
terminal—a $5 million project—at Hinkle, Ore., on its 
main line to Portland. This required the construction of 
a new line, 17 miles long, to connect Hinkle with a point 
on the relocated river line near Juniper Point, Ore. 

The new yards and terminal at Hinkle were placed in 
operation on September 2, and this point is now the 
center of switching operations and terminal repair work 
that was formerly carried out at Rieth, Ore., and at 
Umatilla, "Wash., and Wallula. Totaling 25 miles, the 
41 tracks that make up the new terminal include 9 main 
freight yard tracks with a capacity of 1,355 cars; 8 
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The employees’ clubhouse contains 63 private rooms 
for train crews and 9 other rooms for the staff employees 


auxiliary yard, set-out, stockyard and scale tracks ac- 
commodating about 250 cars; 2 tracks serving new 
icing facilities of the Pacific Fruit Express, which can 
handle 145 cars; 2 passenger-train tracks; 8 shop, re- 
pair and servicing tracks; and a variety of yard leads, 
running and crossover tracks. 

Other terminal facilities built, or in the process of 
being built, include a 350,000-gal. water storage tank 
116 ft. in height; a 50,000-gal. water tank 50 ft. in 
height for servicing passenger trains; a well 555 ft. 
deep with a capacity of 1,200 g.p.m.; a 10,000-bbl. diesel 
fuel-oil tank; a 65,000-gal. black fuel-oil tank; a struc- 
tural-steel and glass-block enginehouse; a _ reinforced- 
concrete combination freight and passenger depot; a 
reinforced-concrete yard office; a reinforced-concrete 
locker and wash-room building; a powerhouse of pre- 
fabricated metal; an employees’ clubhouse; two sanding 
towers; a rip-track shed 430 ft. long covering two tracks; 
a diesel locomotive servicing platform; an _ ice-storage 
house; a 60-car capacity single-level dock for bunker 
icing refrigerator cars; four floodlight towers 112 fet. 
high; and 11 miles of underground pipe lines for steam, 
water, sewage, compressed air, diesel oil, black fuel oil 
and air-driven sand. 


No Elevated Working Platforms 


Perhaps the most unusual structure in this terminal 
is the enginehouse, in which the entire wall areas pre- 
sent a continuous fenestration of glass blocks above the 
foundation of the building. Another notable feature is 
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that the depressed floor level is only 18 in. below the 
top of rail instead of the greater depths usually specified. 
Fixed elevated working platforms at cab-floor level are 
not provided. 

The reasoning behind the decision not to provide ele- 
vated platforms is that the shop at Hinkle is not a major 
repair shop, but handles only minor running repairs. 
It is also believed that permanent elevated platforms are 
not needed at cab-floor level and that platforms of the 
movable type will prove adequate. Moreover, since both 
steam and diesel locomotives will use this repair shop 
for the time being, it had to be designed to handle both 
types of power. The continuous fenestration was chosen 
to promote maximum daylight illumination throughout 
the interior of the structure. Glass blocks were used for 
this purpose because they are easily hosed down for 
cleaning. It is anticipated that the savings in the cost 
of electrical power for lighting will offset the higher 
original cost of the extensive glazing. 

Erected at a cost of about $265,000, the enginehouse 
is 60 ft. wide by 261 ft. long, and has two through 
tracks. It stands on spread footings and the foundation 
walls extend 3 ft. above ground level. Supported on this 
foundation is an all-welded structural-steel frame form- 
ing 20-ft. bays in which 12-in. by 12-in. glass blocks are 
laid to form the sidewalls. The end walls ere of similar 
construction except that each of them is provided with 
two motor-operated steel rolling doors for the track 
openings. Each of the side and end walls has two access 
doors. 

The south, east and west walls utilize two types of 
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glass blocks. The lower three courses in these walls are 
laid with blocks having high light-diffusion qualities. 
Above these are blocks that have a higher rate of light 
transmission. On the north side of the building, the 
blocks are of a type that tends to intensify light trans- 
mission. Partitions within the building are made of 
glass blocks of the decorative type. Tilting ventilating 
metal-sash windows are provided in the walls. The roof 
is of corrugated Transite. 

Inside each end of the building is a concrete apron 
14 ft. wide and level with the tops of the rails. The floor 
then slopes downward on a 12-ft. ramp to the level of 
the depressed floor, which consists of a 5-in. reinforced 
concrete slab. The inspection pits extend the full length 
of the tracks and are equipped with steam coils set into 
the walls to melt ice from the locomotive units. 


Ventilating System 


An extensive ventilating system has been incorporated 
in the design of the building to discharge the diesel 
engine fumes and to provide proper ventilation for any 
working condition. Mounted over the tracks between the 
bays, with the exception of those at the ends, are a total 
of 22 hoods and ventilating fans. The hoods are mounted 
within the roof trusses so that one starts where another 
leaves off, so that wherever a locomotive may be parked 
a hood is available directly over it. 

Each of the ventilators contains a 30-in. motor-driven 
fan with a capacity for discharging 9,370 cu. ft. per min. 
They also are equipped with motor-controlled dampers. 
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There are no permanent elevated working platforms in the 
new enginehouse, and the floor was depressed only 1 ft. 6 in. 
below the top of rail 
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Part of the icing facil- 
ities at the new yard. 
The two tracks along 
the ice dock will ac- 
commodate 145 cars 


each fan and damper being controlled independently 
from wall switches. Hence, any desired arrangement of 
ventilation can be selected by the workmen for any 
specific situation. Full on, the fans can change the air 
within the enginehouse every two minutes. Without the 
fans in operation, the dampers can be opened for gravity- 
type ventilation, or they can be closed completely. 

Heat is supplied within the building by ten steam unit 
heaters, five mounted on each sidewall, which obtain 
their heat from the central power plant. All heated air 
is taken from the outside through air intakes in the 
sides of the building and none of the air is reheated or 
recirculated. This is done to provide fresh air at all 
times and to expel all gas or odor accumulations. Louvers 
on the unit heaters direct the heated air along one side 
of the interior and in the opposite direction to those 
on the other wall, thus producing positive circulation. 
Four additional unit heaters of smaller capacity are 
mounted near the track doors to prevent drafts when 
the doors are opened. 

{At one corner of the enginehouse, a small lean-to 
building was constructed to house a storeroom and a 
foreman’s office. It is of the same type of construction 
as the enginehouse. The lean-to is lighted by fluorescent 
fixtures while the enginehouse is lighted by 52 incandes- 
cent fixtures suspended from the roof trusses. 

The yard office, 38 ft. by 11 ft., houses a general 
office, a telegraph office, a record room, a general yard- 
master’s office, a conductors’ office and a locker room 
accommodating 70 trainmen and switchmen. A _pneu- 
matic tube communication system connects the general 
office in this building with the passenger station. 

The locker building is 24 ft. by 120 ft. and has sepa- 
rate facilities accommodating 70 enginemen and 90 
shopmen and carmen. 

The employees’ clubhouse is no doubt the most popu- 
lar building in the terminal. It is a two-story frame 
and brick structure erected at a cost of about $233,000. 
It provides lodging for trainmen in 63 private rooms 
and also accommodations for staff employees in nine 
other rooms. It also contains a lounge where trainmen 
can relax and read, a kitchen and a lunchroom. 

The entire new facility was designed and built by 
the engineering department of the Union Pacific under 
the general direction of W. C. Perkins, chief engineer. 
The general contractor was the George H. Buckler Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 
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lf All Freight Cars Had Roller Bearings 





.. . PART I—Status of Roller Bearing Standardization 
— Plain Bearing and Roller Bearing Performance’ 


The operating savings are calculated to be 
adequate to recover the $793 million ad- 
ditional investment in less than four years 


This paper presents an analysis of the engineering re- 
quirements and an economic study of costs, savings, and 
return on investment for roller bearings replacing plain 
bearings on all freight cars operating in interchange 
service. At the end of 1950 there was an ownership by 
Class I railroads of 1,744,625 cars, plus an additional 
private ownership of 262,983 cars, giving a total of 
2,007,608 freight cars in interchange service.” 

Such a complete bearing conversion would require a 
substantial time period, but ultimate investment returns 
are given here. 

Practically all freight car trucks are now equipped with 
side frames of three general designs: (a) integral-box 
frame, (b) Andrews type, and (c) Vulcan type. It is 
intended that the same roller-bearing cartridge journal- 
box assembly*® should fit into any of these three designs, 
as shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. A proposed standard design 


This is Part 1 of a two-part condensation of an ‘Economic Study of Roller 
Bearings on Freight Cars’ presented at a railroad session during the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on November 28, 1951. 

2 Statistics of Car Building and Car Repairing for 1950, American Railway 
Car Institute, September 1951. These figures include caboose cars but not 
25,357 cars owned by Class II, Ill, switching, and terminal railroads. 

* U. S. Patent 2,438,214, R. E. Horger, and others pending. 
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By OSCAR HORGER 
Chief Engineer, Railroad Divisiom 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 


of axle journal, also shown (Fig. 1), will receive any of 
the several types of roller bearings. Both the axle and 
journal-box designs will greatly simplify the maintenance 
of spare axle assemblies and stores stock. 

The roller-bearing journal, Fig. 1, on axles of various 
capacities may be machined from a worn plain-bearing 
axle. Its diameter is 3/16 in. above the condemning limit 
for the plain-bearing journal on any axle size. Several 
years ago fatigue tests were completed on full-size mem- 
bers of this general design and the findings submitted to 
the Mechanical Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. On the basis of these tests approval was given 
to the Timken Roller Bearing Company for limited ap- 
plication of this axle to 5,000 cars until the roller-bearing 
manufacturers could agree on a common journal geom- 
etry which would receive the bearings of various manu- 
facturers.* 

In order to reduce initial costs on new cars and obtain 
the advantage of a quick-wheel-change feature, it is pro- 
posed that the same cartridge unit, used on existing 

*The earlier design of this axle had a stepped journal of two different 
diameters instead of the uniform diameter in Fig. 1. The same journal fillet, 


axle diameter adjacent to fillet, and dust-guard design om the stepped! 
axle were used on the axle in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1—Journal-box assembly in the integral-box truck side 
frame. The proposed standard journal is shown 


trucks. Figs. 1, 2, and 3, also be applied as shown in Fig. 
4. Here the end.of the side frame has a jaw-opening con- 
tour identical to the inside dimensions of the present 
integral-box frame. The jaw opening in Fig. 4 is less than 
for the Vulcan frame in Fig. 3 so that no strength dif- 
ficulties would be expected in meeting static and dynamic 
test requirements on side frames. Present price schedules 
indicate about $72 less per car for the Vulcan than for 
the integral box frame. The quick-wheel-change feature 
on a plain-bearing truck using a Vulcan frame is only 
obtained at a premium of more than $83° above that for 
an integral box frame. This feature using the roller 
bearing, Fig. 4, is obtained at about $72 less per car® 
than for the construction in Fig. 1 which does not have 
the provisions for quick wheel change. An economic 
evaluation of this factor in changing wheels will be pre- 
sented later in this paper. It is proposed that the A.A.R. 
Mechanical Division consider for standardization a frame 
jaw design similar to Fig. 4. 

Freight car trucks have been designed around the 
conventional plain bearing journal box. There has been 
some consideration given to a redesign of the truck 
around the use of roller bearings so as to effect weight 
savings and lower costs. There are possibilities in this 
direction, but the interest along these lines has not been 
sufficiently aroused or intensive to promote the necessary 
engineering activity. 

Where the truck pedestal opening is designed to receive 
a plain bearing journal box used on passenger cars a 
saddle member is interposed between the frame and 
cartridge unit. A cost penalty is involved in the heavier 
jaw design and the additional saddle member. 

A.A.R standards adopted in 1947 include the use of a 
pedestal-type frame having a wide jaw opening.’ The 
journal box assembly, frame jaw and axle journal are 


5 Based on 50-ton cars; this figure is over $73 for 40-ton cars and over 
$119 for 70-ton cars. Actual costs may vary from scheduled prices. 

®Based on 50-ton cars and assuming the price of the frame in Fig. 4 
does not exceed that for the Vulcan frame in Fig. 3. 

T Manual of Standard and Recommended Practice, D-12A-1948, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Chicago. Over 1,100 car sets of this design 
are in service. 
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Fig. 2—Andrews type side frame with the same cartridge 
journal box shown in Fig. 


oversize considering operating requirements in ordinary 
freight service as compared with an adequate and less 
expensive design in Figs. 1 through 4. 

The journal box in Fig. 1 is designed to operate on 
A.A.R. approved greases.* Great importance is attached 
to an adequate inclosure which will retain the lubricant 
and prevent foreign matter, such as dirt, brine drippings, 
and water, from entering the box. It is intended that this 
design will permit operation for a three-year period in 
freight service without inspection of grease or making 
additions. Since periodical air-brake inspection is sched- 
uled every 36 months, this work will coincide with the 
bearing lubrication period. This provision alone is the 
most important single factor responsible for immense 
economic savings presented later. 

Grease will better protect the bearings than oil during 
periods of idleness. Also less leakage of grease will be 
experienced than of oil. No moisture should be present 
in the box except that formed by condensation inside the 
box. The grease used has ample capacity for absorbing 
this small amount of moisture so it will not attack the 
bearing. 

A unit seal assembly incorporating a rubbing member 
of synthetic molded material is applied at the rear of the 
box. It operates on a hardened-steel sleeve ground to 15- 
micro-inch maximum finish which makes it impossible 
to score or wear the axle. This inclosure is particularly 
effective in preventing contamination of the grease from 
fine particles of road dirt or dust from coal, cement or 
other kinds of lading carried in covered hopper cars. 


Performance—Set-Offs Due to Hot Boxes 


One measure in general use for showing bearing per- 
formance on freight cars is given by A.A.R. reports cov- 
ering the car-miles per hot box for cars set off between 
division terminals. A graph of this data is plotted in Fig. 
5 representing the average condition found with plain 


8 Code of Rules for the Interchange of Traffic, Supplement No. 2, 1950, 
Revision p. 4, rule 66-A, Association of American Railroads, Chicago. 
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Fig. 3—Vulcan type frame with adapter between the jaws 
and the cartridge journal box shown in Fig. 1 


bearings on freight cars of all Class I railroads. This 
indicates that a continuous performance deterioration has 
occurred over the last several years, and that lower per- 
formance is marked in the periods of hottest and coldest 
weather. 

Some explanations which have been offered for the 
deterioration in performance are a reduction in man- 
hours used in«plain-bearing journal-box inspection due 
to a five- instead of a six-day work week; and that the 
higher average speed of freight trains (stimulated by the 
increased use of diesel-electric locomotives) has led to 
serious wrecks from broken or burnt-off journals. On 
many railroads train crews have been made responsible, 
with the result that more cars are set off rather than 
to risk wrecks. When train speeds were slower and stops 
more frequent such cars could be “nursed” into the 
terminal. 

Train movements have definitely changed in the last 
few years. Improved signal systems and operation of the 
same locomotive over several divisions, without fuel or 
water stops, give cause for little delay and result in more 
continuous train operation. This is so marked that in- 
spection forces complain of the lack of time allowed them 
at division points for the required plain-bearing journal- 
box inspection. Even the length of trains has increased so 
as to utilize the greater tractive force of present-day 
motive power so that it is more difficult to detect hot 
boxes. 

The increasing seriousness of accidents from broken- 
off plain-bearing journals® is presented in Fig. 6. In 1950 
they were costing an average of 14.9 cents per 1,000 car- 
miles which is more than double the average for 1946. 
Furthermore, this cost only includes the items of repair 
to equipment and way and structures and clearing wreck; 
nothing is included for lading damage, detouring trains, 
train delays, injured and killed employees, etc. In this 
five-year period four were killed and 86 injured in both 


® Data from 1.C.C. accident reports, code numbers 2419, 2420, and 2421 
for broken journals on freight cars. These accounts only include acidents 
where costs exceeded $150 for years 1946-7, $250 for 1948, and $275 for 
1949 and 1950. 
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Fig. 4—Modified Vulcan frame for new cars using the same 
cartridge journal box as in Fig. 1 


freight- and passenger-train accidents due to broken 
journals, with most of the fatalities occurring in freight- 
train service. 

Few accidents have been reported on roller bearing 
axle journals on passenger cars, locomotives, or freight 
cars. Some roller-bearing journals have burnt off but no 
serious accidents have occurred. The end of the axle op- 
posite the broken journal prevents the axle from getting 
out of the truck because the roller bearing completely 
surrounds this journal and tends to hold and stabilize 
the broken and fluttering end of the burnt-off journal in 
better truck alinement. 


Performance—All Hot Boxes 


In addition to mileage for hot-box set-offs between 
division terminals Railroad A also records the number 
of hot boxes which (a) cause train delay though the car 
is not set off and (b) do not cause train delay but do 
make it necessary to change a brass or repack the box.’” 
Much less change over the years is evident (Fig. 7) where 
all hot boxes are considered as contrasted with only the 
hot boxes causing set offs on this railroad, or those of all 
Class I roads shown in Fig. 6. 

Journal packing is sometimes robbed from the box and 
in some localities this thievery reaches serious propor- 
tions. On one division of one railroad 100 cars were set 
off due to hot-box condition during one year where the 
packing was found missing. This number represented 11 
per cent of all cars set off. 

A still further criterion as to plain-bearing perform- 
ance can be found from a study of the number of axles 
removed from cars for cut journals alone and also the 
total number of cars having bearing defects. Fig. 8 
discloses the results of such a study made from detailed 
10 In these figures no hot box is counted more than once on any divi- 
sion during the same trip even though it is necessary to repack or rebrass 
the box more than once. 

11 A defective bearing is defined here as one requiring attention other 
than periodical repack or other requirements under interchange rule 66 or 
yard and terminal inspection; it includes hot boxes, cut journals, and 


repack, rebrass or R & R (remove and replace), etc., because of improper 
bearing conditions found in service operation. 
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Fig. 5—Plain-bearing performance on freight cars of all 
Class | railroads. Cars set off for hot boxes 


records of two large railroads. For Railroad C the average 
freight-car mileage was 98,000 car-miles per pair of 
wheels removed for a cut journal as compared with 
247,000 car-miles per car set off between division ter- 
minals for a hot box and only 49,000 car-miles per 
defective bearing; for Railroad D this same comparison 
is 70,700, 121,000 and 45,000 car-miles, respectively. It 
is interesting to observe that the car-miles per bearing- 
defect are very much the same (45,000 and 49,000) for 
these two railroads even though the car-miles for cars 
set off and cut journals exhibit large variations. 

Accurate data of the above character is not available 
without research into detailed records. In the absence 
of more complete data, it was assumed in this economic 
study that all Class I railroads would have an average 
value of freight car-miles for bearings and wheels as 
shown in Fig. 8. Here the values were selected from the 
known performance of railroads C and D. Later the 
wheel performance values in Fig. 8 are used to evaluate 
the economics of a quick wheel change feature provided 
by roller bearings (Fig. 4). 

Some railroads have a disproportionate and large per- 
centage of hot boxes on cars in short-haul traffic or 
where lading of powdered nature contaminates the plain- 
bearing assembly. In fact one railroad is currently ap- 
plying roller bearings to over 1,000 pulpwood and cov- 
ered hopper cars for these reasons. 

Mitchell!? obtained 115,000,000 car-miles on his “Pace- 
maker” freight cars operating in assigned service on the 
New York Central with nine recorded journal heatings 
of plain bearings over a certain period; over a later 
period 42,000,000 car-miles were operated without a 
journal heating. He suggested several factors as affecting 
this performance, which included reducing the capacity 
of the car from 50 to 25 tons whereas the actual average 
lading was only 12.5 tons. 


ak. K, Mitchell, “Lubrication and Hot Boxes,” Proc. Jr. Pacific Rail- 
way Club, V. 33, July 1949, p. 17-22. 
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It is customary practice on many railroads to give cars 
in such trains more thorough inspection and servicing 
than is given cars in other freight trains. No mention is 
ever made of the extra costs involved in the special hand- 
ling of these cars to obtain such phenomenal bearing 
performance records. 

Fig. 9 shows the net or revenue load plotted against 
the car-miles per hot box for 1,624 cars set off between 
division terminals on Railroad B. Except for Point A in 
Fig. 9 a systematic deterioration in bearing performance 
results with increasing journal load. Point A includes 
about one third-tank cars. When these cars are omitted 
from the calculation Point B is obtained which falls on 
the curve. 

Shoemaker'* reported that of 1,900 cars set off due to 
hot boxes substantially all of them were loaded cars. 
On another railroad 74 per cent of the cars set off were 
heavy loads, 20 per cent were light loads, and 6 per cent 
were empties. On one railroad where loaded coal cars 
1epresented about 11 per cent of the system mileage for 
loaded cars it was found that 30 per cent of the cars set 
off for hot boxes in one year were cars loaded with coal. 
In another case about 11 per cent of the cars set off for 
one year were loaded with sand, gravel, stone, or pulp- 
wood even though this traffic was only slightly over one 
per cent of the total loaded car-miles for the system. 

The railroads in the Pocahontas region hauling coal 
generally have considerably better hot-box performance 
from the standpoint of cars set off than most of the other 
roads. Their record is often submitted as an example of 
what can be done and to refute the findings shown in 
Fig. 9. The records of these coal roads may be explained 
by such factors as: (1) generally a higher density of 
trafic which permits them to support and concentrate 
more expense on journal-box maintenance; (2) a larger 
percentage of system cars remain on their lines or in 
routed interchange; (3) a smaller proportion of foreign 
cars is handled; (4) they do not receive much traffic 
from many interchange points where inspectors are not 
maintained: and (5) they have little short-haul traffic. 


Fire Losses Due to Overheating 


Overheated plain bearings on freight cars lead to 
considerable fire damage and destruction to cars and 
contents. The number of these fires and their costs are 
given for three years’ in Fig. 10. While this economic 
loss was only 1.59 cents per 1,000 car-miles in 1950 it 
was over twice the cost in 1948. An A.A.R report** states 
with reference to eliminating these fires “an ultimate 


13 Perry M. Shoemaker, “The Railroads’ Journal Bearing Problem,’’ Proc. 
New York Railway Club, V. 59, No. 8, October 20, 1949, p. 181-185. 

14 Fire Protection and Insurance Section, No. 115, June 1949; Nos. 119- 
120, June-Sept. 1950; No. 123, June 1951; Association of American 
Railroad, Chicago. 





TABLE 1—AMileage Record on Some Roller Bearing-Equipped 
Freight Cars 


Car-Miles 
Number Accumulated 

Railroad of Cars Type Car Estimated 
1 800 50 Ton Stock 85,375,000 
1 9 50 Ton Box 4,904,000 
2 5 50 Ton Box 527,000 
3 1,000 70 Ton Hopper 38,694,000 
4 50 50 Ton Box 1,312,000 
5 40 50 Ton. Box 11,706,000 
6 10 50 Ton Box 951,000 
6 12 70 Ton Cover Hopper 6,200,000 
7 20 70 Ton Ore 800,000 
7 48 50 Ton Box 8,706,000 
8 10 70 Ton Hopper 120,000 
y 21 70 Ton Cover Hopper 1,103,000 
9 400 70 Ton Cover Hopper 3,000,000 
10 77 70 Ton Cover Hopper 2,367,000 
10 6 Caboose Cars 484,000 
11 20 Caboose Cars 822,000 
Total 2,528 167,071,000 
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remedy would be the replacement of the present type of 
bearings with roller bearings.” 

A record of 167,071,000 car-miles is exhibited in Table 
1 for 2,528 freight cars equipped with roller bearings on 
twelve different railroads. Only one hot box has developed 
in this mileage and no other cars have been set off between 
or at division terminals. In this economic study a value of 
15 million car-miles per hot box (including those causing 
set off, road delay or no delay) .is used. This value is 
very conservative considering the above record on freight 
cars and still greater mileage experience on passenger cars 
and locomotives. It is further calculated in this study 
that after the bearings have been in service for many 
years the average yearly replacement will be three 
per cent as determined by inspection at the time wheels 
are replaced. 

In addition to the above freight cars 625 cars are 
being currently equipped. Also 550 express refrigerator 
cars have been in service for over 3.9 years and 258 
freight cars on one foreign railroad operating through 
desert territory. Privately owned cars, not shown, also 
total 3,068 cars operating on various industrial or mining 
properties. 

It is too often assumed that the roller bearing applica- 
tion represents a considerable increase in weight over the 
plain bearing. A reduction in weight of 272 lb. actually 
accompanies the roller bearing on new cars (Fig. 4) if 
compared with the integral-box frame with plain bear- 
ings; a reduction of 720 lb. if compared with the Vulcan 
frame with plain bearings. 


Friction 


This economic study does not attempt to evaluate any 
differences in the frictional characteristics of the two 
types of bearings. Laboratory test results are often sub- 
mitted to prove some contention, but such findings are 
based on a static radial loading with no application of 
(4) dynamic loading, (b) lateral forces, or (c) dis- 
placements which take place in the bearing under service 
conditions, 
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It is well known that a radially loaded plain bearing 
which has established an oil film of clean oil and reached 
equilibrium temperature presents good frictional values. 
So when laboratory tests are made with waste-packed 
bearings under ideal conditions, it is not difficult to find 
low frictional values. Various attempts to improve the 
plain bearing by using separate sleeves on the axle, im- 
proved dust guards, and tight lids, waste retainers, pad 
and pump lubrication, and other means may contribute 
to improved operation, but the desired performance re- 
quires ultimate design changes and costs which have led 
all other types of industries to adopt roller bearings. 

Actual road tests by several Class I railroads on pas- 
senger’® and freight’® trains have evaluated the frictional 
resistance of the two types of bearings. These investi- 
gations leave no doubt concerning the greatly reduced 
starting effort in favor of the roller bearings. Further 
evidence of this is apparent on passenger trains where 
slack between the coupled cars is virtually eliminated 
and roller bearings on the cars facilitate an easy and 
impact-free start. Since the starting of plain-bearing- 
equipped freight trains depends upon serially starting 
coupled cars, it is necessary to provide a certain amount 
of slack in the couplings, which requires maintenance 
to keep it within proper limits. This question of slack 
has been discussed in the literature from the standpoint 
of draft gear failures, maintenance, operation, and lad- 
ing damage.’"'*!® Roller bearings will permit the re- 
duction of slack in the couplings between freight cars; 
while no operating data is presently available, it is logi- 
cal to expect material improvement in the deficiencies 
present with plain bearings. 





15 Rolling Resistance of Freight and Passenger Cars Equipped with 
Roller Bearings,’’ Report on Assignment 9, Am. Rail. Eng. Assoc., V. 50, 
1949, p. 206-209. 

16 “Roller Bearings for Freight Cars,’ Report of the Mechanical Advisory 
Committee to the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Assoc. Am. Rail- 
roads 1935, p. 210-213. 

17 “Draft ar Maintenance,’ G. Q. Lewis, Car Foreman’s Assoc., April 
13, 1942. 

18 Mastering Momentum; Lewis K. Silcox, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., 1941. 

1° “Protection of Lading and Equipment,” P. W. Kiefer, Mech. Engrg., 
V. 70, Dec. 1948, p. 1018. 


To be concluded. 
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Ernest Eden Norris Harry Ashby DeButts 


A Son of Dixie 
Takes the Reins 
On the Southern 


Norris becomes chairman after half-century 
of active railroading and DeButts assumes 
presidency of system 


0: January 1, Ernest Eden Norris becomes chairman 
of the Southern Railway and Harry Ashby DeButts, here- 
tofore vice-president in charge of operation, succeeds 
him as president—as briefly noted in our December 3 
issue. The new chief executive has railroaded for 351% 
years (not including a year of World War I military 
duty), and his entire career has been with the Southern, 
where he went to work immediately on completing his 
education in civil engineering. As president of the South’s 
largest railroad, he brings with him a background which 
is wholly Southern. Virginia has been his lifetime home 
except as the exigencies of his railroad career took him 
temporarily elsewhere. His present residence at Upper- 
ville is only a few miles away from Delaplane, where 
he was born, and where his father was engaged in farm- 
ing and horse-raising. 

Mr. Norris has been with the Southern for more than 
49 years—including the time he spent as operating vice- 
president and subsequently as receiver of the Mobile 
& Ohio, at that time a Southern affiliate. They have been 
eventful years, especially since October 21, 1937, when 
he became president of the system. It was, incidentally, 
on that same day that Mr. DeButts succeeded him as 
operating vice-president—so Mr. DeButts’ incumbency 
as head of the operating department has exactly coin- 
cided with that of Mr. Norris as chief executive. 
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Installing a track scale in the Ernest Norris Yard, under con- 
struction at Birmingham 


In the first full year of the Norris regime the Southern 
Railway (excluding subsidiaries) operated 6,641 miles 
of line, which had declined slightly—to 6,346 miles— 
by the end of 1950. But in 1950 the Southern haul,2d 
just twice as many tons of revenue freight as in 1938, 
with an even larger increase in ton-mileage. And passen- 
ger-miles in 1950 were 52 per cent greater than in 1938. 

This vastly increased traffic was handled with prac- 
tically no increase whatever in freight train-mileage and 
with a decrease of 15 per cent in passenger train-miles. 
Operating revenue in 1938 was $89.4 million and, in 
1950, $239.9 million, an increase of 168 per cent. Net 
funded debt, meantime, was decreased by $50 million. 
Fixed charges (interest and rents) were reduced by more 
than $3.6 million. 

Quite a record for the brief span of a dozen years! 

Mr. DeButts, when asked what he considered to be 
the outstanding accomplishment of Mr. Norris’ leader- 
ship, answered quickly: “First, he did for our organ- 
ization what can best be characterized as ‘humanizing’ 
it. Second, he made through the railroad a great con- 
tribution to the industrialization of the territory the 
system serves—thereby advancing the prosperity of the 
area, and incidentally of the company. During his regime 
dieselization was initiated—which will be about 95 per 
cent complete when the 100 additional units now on order 
are delivered; and the comprehensive program of yard 
improvements, which is about 50 to 60 per cent com- 
plete, was begun.” 

“Nothing short of a national catastrophe is going to 
stop the continued progress of our part of the country,” 
Mr. DeButts went on to explain. As a consequence, he 
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looks upon the task ahead of him as “exhilarating.” 
While not discounting troubles aplenty, which the 
Southern suffers along with other railroads, he intends 
to build upon the foundations laid by his predecessor, 
in which constructive work he had so large a hand, and 
he is hopeful to the point of confidence in a happy out- 
come. If such is not the result, it will not be for lack 
of definite and carefully thought-out objectives on the 
part of the new chief executive. 

His conclusions on some crucial questions of policy 
are clear and unequivocal. For one thing, he does not 
believe that railroad freight service, on the average, is 
as fast and dependable as present-day competitive con- 
ditions require—and he believes that most of the answer 
will be found in the wholesale modernization of yards, 
terminals and freighthouses. 

“With diesel power, our trains move as fast from 
terminal to terminal as we can reasonably expect,” he 
goes on to explain, “but we lose too much time in 
terminals. Every time a train enters an old-fashioned 
yard, before it can get moving out on the line again, 
the average competing truck has made a couple of 
hundred miles on the highway. We have got to organize 
ourselves to move freight in solid blocks, avoiding yard- 
ing as far as possible; and we've got to have modern 
yards to reduce drastically the time lost, and also the 
damage to lading.” 

Mr. DeButts does not find fault with railroad man- 
agements for not having yet solved the problem of 
terminal delays—because, first, the necessary improve- 
ment involves the expenditure of a lot of money, a com- 
modity which is perennially in short supply on most 





railroads. He believes, moreover, that the problem has 
grown in importance with great rapidity in recent years, 
perhaps too fast for its full significance to be grasped 
—and that statistics in general use as yardsticks of 
operating efficiency tend to throw too much of the spot- 
light on line operations and not enough on terminal and 
freighthouse performance. 

“There’s a lot of difference,” he points out, “in the 
money that can be lost around a freighthouse with 
laborers at $1.40 an hour and frequent overtime at 
penalty rates, and what it was possible to lose in the 
old days of a comparatively short time ago, when we 
had a long work-week and paid 34 cents an hour for 
labor.” 

“I’m afraid,” he concluded, “that a good many rail- 
road men are happier than they ought to be at their 
splendid increases in tons per train-mile and ton-miles 
per train-hour—when they may be suffering increased 
losses in their terminal operations which a great deal 
more than offset all their praiseworthy improvement in 
the efficient use of power and crews in line-haul move- 
ment. 


To Continue “Humanizing” 


Mr. DeButts, as already noted, gives his predecessor 
high credit for “humanizing” the system’s organization. 
There cannot be the least doubt that this process will be 
carried forward relentlessly under the new regime. In- 
ternally, the new president is known among his colleagues 
as an attentive listener and team-worker; and as an alert 
and foresighted recruiting officer and educator. Some 
years ago he and seven of his colleagues in the higher 
echelons of the system’s management personally purchased 
some mountain camp property not far from Asheville, 
N. C., and have made it available for frequent conferences 
of different groups of the company’s supervisory forces 
as many as 100 being accommodated at one time, under 
conditions conducive to getting acquainted and con- 
ferring, with a minimum of the distractions which arise 
when such sessions are held in urban surroundings, or 
at those better fitted with orthodox recreational facilities. 

Not the least of Mr. Norris’ claims to fame has been 
the caliber of the department heads with whom he has 
surrounded himself; and even a brief conversation with 
the new chief executive will inevitably lead to the con- 
clusion that organization, and the selecting and educa- 
tion of officers and supervisory personnel, are right at 
the top of his list of “musts.” Mr. DeButts is as eager 
an inquirer about what other railroads and other indus- 
tries are doing in this direction, as he is a practitioner 
on his own railroad of this most important of all the 
arts of executive leadership. 

And he is no less deeply concerned with the all-em- 
bracing and all-important activity known as “public 
relations,” which he sees as inextricably interwoven with 
satisfying intra-railroad personnel relationship—super- 
visory as well as rank-and-file; and with a quality of 
freight and passenger service which will please the com- 
pany’s patrons. In short, internal conditions on the rail- 
road—physically as well as in the quality and effective 
deployment of people—have got to be sound before the 
company has anything solid to work with in making 
fast friends of the influential public. But, given healthy 
conditions and a modern plant and modern service, then 
skilled public relations people can be confidently expected 
to produce results which will be gratifying. 

Mr. DeButts’ ideas on passenger service are no less 
definite than those he has on freight service. “What we 
need,” he says, “is fewer and better passenger trains. 
These anemic local passenger trains which nobody rides 
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and which are losing us barrels of money have got to 
come off. It is in the long-run public interest that this loss 
be stopped. And, as this waste is eliminated, we should 
constantly improve the trains that people in remunerative 
numbers really want to ride. What we should concen- 
trate on is comfort, convenience, good food and a good 
night’s sleep at a reasonable price.” 

With this formula he believes passenger service can 
be made, if not highly remunerative, at least a non-losing 
service as far as actual out-of-pocket cost is concerned; 
and a substantial contributor to goodwill for the com- 
pany and to the development and prosperity of the 
territory it serves. 

“There is no way you can lose or pick up freight 
customers so fast as by the quality of passenger service 
you provide,” Mr. DeButts asserts. He is not an advocate 
of speed attained at the sacrifice of comfort—there’s no 
use in trying to compete with the plane in the area of 
its inherent superiority; better do the competing in the 
area of the railroad’s inherent advantages. But all 
progress in this department hinges on getting’ rid of the 
money-wasting local services that are dead to any possible 
hope of profitable revival. 


Faith in Employees 


The new president has deep faith in the essential 
loyalty and goodwill of the vast majority of the rank- 
and-file of the company’s employees; and has thousands 
of contacts with them in person and by correspondence 
which justify his conviction. Quite the contrary from 
deploring the interest which employees have in the 
unions of which they are members, he is happy to note 
such interest; and believes that sound unionism, like 
sound government, comes from active participation by 
responsible members. 

Mr. Norris requested retirement under a rule which 
he himself instituted. He will be 70 years of age on 
January 21, 1952. Born at Hoopeston, Ill., he was 
educated in the public schools and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1900 as a telegraph operator on the Chicago & 
North Western at Arlington Heights, Ill. Not long after 
that he was a station agent and, before he was 20, was 
a train dispatcher. In July 1902, he went to the Southern 
as a car service agent and rose through positions of 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and superintendent 
to general superintendent. After serving as operating 
vice-president and receiver of the Mobile & Ohio, he 
became vice-president in charge of operation of the 
Southern in 1933 and succeeded the late Fairfax Harri- 
son as president in October 1937. 

Mr. DeButts was born on October 13, 1895. His 
grandfathers on both sides of the family were members 
of Mosby’s Rangers during the War Between the States. 


Grandfather Ashby was station agent at Delaplane and 
young Harry got his first indoctrination in railroading 
by spending his spare time at the station with his grand- 
father. The veteran Colonel Mosby used to visit his 
grandfather there, too, and the two old gentlemen used 
to live over their feats of arms, which interested young 
DeButts a great deal—but not as much as helping the 
local crew unload freight did; because, for the latter 
exercise, Harry and his friends occasionally were re- 
warded by a free ride in a box car to the next town. 
The five-mile walk back was small price to pay for 
such fun. 


Wanted to Be a Conductor 


In those days Master Harry wanted to be a conductor, 
but when in 1916 he was graduated in civil engineering 
from Virginia Military Institute—where Stonewall Jack- 
son once taught and which has nurtured many famous 
soldiers, including General George C. Marshall—the 
market on the Southern was a little better for apprentice 
roadway engineers than for fledgling freight conductors 

so engineering was the route he took. After a brief 
apprenticeship, he was entrusted with a section foreman’s 
job, and then got to be a roadway yard foreman. He 
enlisted as a private in the Marine Corps in June 1918, 
and was quickly promoted when his V.M.I. background 
became evident, being discharged a year later as a first 
lieutenant. 

He returned to the railroad as assistant track super- 
visor and served successively thereafter as supervisor, 
assistant trainmaster, trainmaster, assistant superinten- 
dent, superintendent, general superintendent and general 
manager, until his selection as operating vice-president 
in 1937. “I didn’t miss a single rung of the ladder,” he 
explains. 

The origin of the DeButts family in Virginia goes much 
further back than the 1860’s—back, at least, to a Dr. 
Samuel DeButts who came first to Maryland from 
County Sligo, lreland, in 1790. Be his roots ever so deep 
in Dixie, however, the Southern’s new president, like his 
predecessor in office, is more interested in what lies ahead 
than in what is past. And he expects and hopes his con- 
temporaries will judge him on his qualifications and per- 
formance as a railroad man, rather than as a Virginian 
who still inhabits his ancestral domain. Such considera- 
tions aside, however, it can scarcely be considered a 
handicap in a chief railroad executive to have a back- 
ground of family and upbringing which so thoroughly 
identifies him with the sentimental attachments of the 
territory his company serves; and which gives him so 
much native insight into the way of thinking of the 
people to whose service the Southern Railway Company 
is dedicated. 





“IN THE SCRAP” the American Short Line Railroad As- 


mant scrap by railroads will continue 


sociation, Mr. Faricy told D.T.A. that at about the October volume for the 


Railroad contributions to recovery 
of iron and steel scrap are expected to 
run over 400,000 tons a month for 
the next few months, the Defense 
Transport Administration announced 
last week, on the basis of a letter 


325,000 tons of 


October scrap shipments by railroads next several months. 
included more than 
normal scrap and more than 100,000 
tons of “dormant” scrap. 

The letter was addressed to D.T.A. 
Administrator James 


“TI can assure you the railroads are 
taking every advantage of the liberal- 
ized policy of scrapping obsolete and 
worn-out steam locomotives and am 
confident they will cooperate whole- 


K. Knudson, 














from President William T. Faricy of 
the A.A.R. 
Speaking for both the A.A.R. and 
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chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee for Scrap Recovery. Mr. Faricy 
said recovery and shipment of dor- 


heartedly in every way they can to 
provide the maximum amount of 
scrap,” Mr. Faricy said. 
























TO THE COMPLEX TASK of meeting 
military demands in World War Il, 
the Southern Pacific went “All Out!” 


A. T. Mercier’s successor 
—Donald J. Russell—will 
be the youngest president 
in Southern Pacific history 


The S.P.s Wartime Chief Steps Down 


Mites guided the wide-reaching operations of the 
Southern Pacific through a period of phenomenal wartime 
trafic (1941-1945) and a period of unprecedented in- 
vestment in new plant (1946-1951), Armand T. Mercier 
retires from its presidency on December 31. Although 
the company’s announcements state that his retirement 
will “close” his 48-year career with the S.P., Mr. Mercier 
will continue to exercise his active interest in the com- 
pany as a member of its board of directors. 

Donald J. Russell, who assumes Mr. Mercier’s presi- 
dential duties on January 1, is, like Mr. Mercier, a life- 
time Southern Pacific railroader. Taking over the leader- 
ship of this pioneer railroad at the age of 51, he be- 
comes the youngest president in the road’s long and 
epochal history. 

The nation was still stunned by the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor when, on December 11, 1941, Mr. Mercier 
stepped into the presidency following the death of his 
predecessor, Angus D. McDonald. The bulk of wartime 
demands was yet to come and already the largely single- 
track railroad was moving the greatest volume of traffic 
in its history. To a great extent increased peacetime 
trafic had been anticipated, for in the years 1936 to 
1940 the company had spent more than $88 million for 
road and equipment and large additional purchases were 
made in 1941. But even Mr. Mercier could not have 
then foreseen the unparalleled strategic position that 
13,000 miles of Southern Pacific lines were to occupy 
later in relation to the nation’s Pacific war effort. 

When the traffic climax was reached in 1944— the 
fifth year of the defense and war period — net ton-imiles 


of freight were nearly three times those of 1939 and 
passenger-miles were up five-fold. All of this added traf- 
fic was handled without prolonged delay or any wide- 
spread congestion. Mr. Mercier stated at the end of 
1944 that this was achieved through “first-rate coopera- 
tion from the military and other government agencies 
and from commercial shippers; and by effective team- 
work with other railroads and within the Southern 
Pacific organization.” 

But the president of a competing railroad once put 
it in a different manner. He said: “The Southern Pacific 

more, perhaps, than any other railroad — gave itself 
completely to the armed forces — so completely, in fact, 
that it may have alienated for a time some of the good 
will of less conscientious commercial customers.” 

“In short,” he said, “during war a railroad cannot 
serve two masters. And the Southern Pavific chose to 
serve the armed forces—all out!” 

Keenly conscious of the effect this “all out” serv- 
ice would have on its civilian and commercial traffic 
in the postwar era, Mr. Mercier initiated an employee 
and public relations program coordinated to boost em- 
ployee morale at the same time it boosted employee 
relations with the shipping and traveling public. To the 
employee who devoted long, wearying hours in faithful 
performance of his duties the program afforded sympathy 
with posters such as one reading, “Sure, we’re having a 
tough time—but so is the public.” To the public, the 
railroad poked lighthearted fun at itself while explaining 
the necessity of using out-dated equipment on wartime 
passenger trains. As a result the public — the railroad’s 
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first master — took the inconveniences of its subordi- 
nation to the second master —the military — without 
undue hard feelings. 

Impovements to the railroad’s plant in the postwar 
period indicated clearly just how anxious the railroad 
was again to become the servant of its first master. To 
the general public it was evident in gleaming new “Shasta 
Daylights,” “Golden States,” “Cascades,” “City of San 
Franciscos” and the more-recently inaugurated “Sunset 
Limiteds”—many millions of dollars invested in faith 
in the future of the passenger business. 

Other phases of the improvement program, though not 
so evident to the general public, were equally extensive. 
Nearly 500 new diesel locomotive units and close to 
30,000 new freight cars were ordered. Currently, almost 
$5.8 million is being spent on new yard facilities at 
Roseville, Cal., and there have been countless smaller 
undertakings such as new industrial trackage, grade cross- 
ing protection, signaling improvements, etc., too numer- 
ous even for summary here. 

Whether Mr. Russell will have to bring the railroad 
through another era of “all out” military service because 
of a new “crisis” is a question that nobody at this time 
can answer. Should that dreaded possibility materialize, 
however, experience gained during World War II plus 
the many postwar physical improvements wrought under 
Mr. Mercier’s leadership will enable the S.P. organiza- 
tion to deliver an even greater “punch” that it gave 
before. 

Because he was elected vice-president simultaneously 
with Mr. Mercier’s assumption of the presidency in De- 
cember 1941, Mr. Russell will be able to retain in the 
organization the experiences of its top management 
during both “eras” of Mr. Mercier’s tenure of office. He 
came to the S.P. at the age of 20 after having completed 
his schooling at Stanford University in 1920. His first 
jeb was that of timekeeper for a maintenance-of-way 
gang on the Sacramento division; he advanced quickly 
to the positions of instrumentman and assistant engineer. 


He Supervised Construction 


From June 1923 to March 1926 as engineer in charge 
of second track construction between Emigrant Gap, 
Cal., and Truckee, Mr. Russell was given jurisdiction 
and supervision over all construction details, tunnels, 
bridges, snowsheds and grading of track. From March 
1926 to June 1927 he was in charge of the rehabilitation 
of the road’s Natron cut-off line between Grass Lake, 
Cal., and Kirk, Ore., including the construction of new 
terminal facilities at Klamath Falls and Crescent Lake. 
Subsequently he became roadmaster on the Portland 
division, then assistant trainmaster (September 1928), 
trainmaster (June 1929) and finally assistant superin- 
tendent, in September 1934. 

Three years later he left the Portland division to go 
to San Francisco as assistant to the general manager— 
a position which he held until he was named superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles division in 1939. In July 1941 
he returned to San Francisco as assistant to the president, 
holding this title only until December when he was 
elected vice-president. In August 1943 he was elected 
also a director of the Southern Pacific Company. His 
election as executive vice-president came in February 
1951. 

Mr. Russell is also a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Southern Pacific Company 
of Mexico; president and director of the Northwestern 
Pacific, the San Diego & Arizona Eastern and the Peta- 
luma & Santa Rosa; a director of the St. Louis South- 
western and a member of the council of administration 
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and council of consultation and vice-president of the 
Tijuana & Tecate. He becomes chairman of the Cotton 
Belt’s board on January 1. 

Mr. Mercier and Mr. Russell have closely parallel 
careers in that both were literally “born in engineering 
and raised on operations.” 

Mr. Mercier graduated from Tulane University in 
1903 with the degree of Civil Engineer. (The university 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
him October 24, 1945.) His first S.P. job began on 
January 1, 1904, when he went to work as a rodman 
at Los Angeles. During the succeeding two years he 
served on that division as transitman, ¢oadmaster’s clerk 
and gang foreman. 

In March 1906 he was appointed assistant engineer 
and in that capacity he took an active part in the famous 
project — undertaken by the railroad at the request of 
President Theodore Roosevelt—to save the Imperial 
valley and the city of Yuma, Ariz., from Colorado river 
floodwaters. 

Early in 1907 Mr. Mercier was named general foreman 
and engineer of bridges and buildings, in charge of 
steel bridge: construction, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. Later in the same year he was appointed engineer 
and general foreman of terminal construction work at 
San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

One year later Mr. Mercier became assistant engineer 
on the resident engineer’s staff at Los Angeles. In 1911 
he was appointed office engineer of the road’s Southern 
district; in 1912, division engineer of the San Joaquin 
division, and in 1913, division engineer of the Los 
Angeles division. 

His operating experience began when he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Shasta division 
in 1917. One year later he became superintendent of the 
Portland division. Then he left the Southern Pacific 
proper in 1921 to take over the duties of general man- 
ager of the subsidiary San Diego & Arizona Eastern. He 
was made president and general manager of that road 
in 1927. 

Two years later he was transferred to another S.P. 
subsidiary—the Pacific Electric (then the largest inter- 
urban electric railroad in the world) and until 1933 he 
remained with that company as its vice-president and 
general manager. 

In 1933 he returned to the parent Southern Pacific as 
general manager and in 1938 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in the executive department. With his election as 
president in 1941, he was also elected a director and a 
member of the company’s executive committee. 
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Chicago will not soon forget the collision between a gasoline 
truck and a street car in 1950 which cremated 34 street car 


“Boom Wagons on 





passengers. What would have happened if the truck had been 
laden with explosive aviation gasoline? With munitions? 


Public Highways . . . 


... Ignore Public Safety and Welfare to Save Pennies 


A minor mystery and a storm of protest have followed 
the application of some 60 truckers for permanent author- 
ity to handle explosives and similar dangerous commodi- 
ties, as in the so-called “Riss case.” 


The mystery is the reason behind the role of the De- 
partment of Defense—long an ardent advocate of strong 
railroads—as the sole supporter of the truckers’ applica- 
tion. Witnesses for the department label the trucking of 





Background Material 


In granting certificates of public convenience and 
necessity to truck operators throughout the country, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission often has withheld 
authority to transport dangerous commodities—such as 
dynamite, munitions, poison gas, aviation gasoline, and 
the like—partly because of the inherent dangers in mov- 
ing such products over public streets and highways, and 
partly because many truckers just were not interested 
in that kind of business. Some trucking concerns, how- 
ever—including the wide-ranging Pacific Intermountain 
Express—have obtained unrestricted permanent rights 
to transport munitions and other dangerous commodities 
at will over any of their routes. 

Recently about 60 truckers operating in the vicinity 
of ammunition depots and ordnance works have peti- 
tioned the 1.C.C. to lijt permanently the restrictions on 
their certificates, thus permitting them to handle muni- 
tions and similar dangerous commodities. These 60-odd 
cases have been grouped together, with much of the 
evidence consolidated and presented in hearings on the 


application of Riss & Co., the MC-200, Sub. 84 proceed- 
ing—commonly known as “the Riss case.” 

Munitions and similar dangerous commodities tradi- 
tionally have moved by rail for all but local hauls. But 
the Department of Defense, long an advocate of strong 
railroads, has recently come up with an idea for “com- 
plete motor and rail service” so it can “shop” for the 
lowest price. The truckers, of course, are delighted and 
have been striving avidly to secure more of this business. 

During World War Il the railroads transported prac- 
tically all munitions and similar dangerous shipments. 
Even so, there were cases where, for one reason or an- 
other, truck movement was considered essential. In those 
cases the necessary temporary permit was obtained in a 
matter of hours—sometimes minutes. 

The fact that the majority of common and contract 
truckers did not have permanent authority to move 
munitions during the last war neither worked harm nor 
retarded essential movements. On the other hand, the 
temporary permit system alerted local policing agencies 
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This collision between two trucks in downtown St. Joseph, 
Mo., in November 1949 was quite commonplace—except 


military explosives on public highways “a_ military 
necessity,” citing as reasons “need in times of emerg- 
ency,’ and “a desire to save money.” This is a complete 
reversal of outlook concerning the transportation of ex- 
plosives since World War II, though under cross-exam- 
ination the same witnesses were unable to find any 
fault or failure of railroad transportation of dangerous 
commodities. 

Spontaneous opposition—spurred by the tremendous 
potential danger to public life and property resulting 
from promiscuous trucking of munitions—has shown 
itself in every corner of the country. Opponents include 
such influential groups as the American Automobile 
Association, the executive committee of the State Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, five states, three cities, the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials, the National 
Sheriffs’ Association, as well as railroad labor unions 
and the railroads themselves. 





that the larger truck was carrying poison gas. Fortunately 
none of the death-dealing gas escaped 


In the face of all this opposition, surprisingly little 
has been said about the large volumes of munitions 
now moving by truck—and how truckers are doing it. 

The Department of Defense sticks to a policy of buying 
munitions transport solely on price. Truckers, quick to 
see an advantage, have Washington representatives who 
swarm around Defense Department officials in quest of 
this business. These representatives bid on attractive 
movements—not all movements—at a rate approximately 
1 cent per 100 lb. under published railroad rates. The 
railroads, bound as they are by tariff and I.C.C. re- 
quirements, cannot quote prices under their published 
tariff rates, so the truckers naturally are the low bidders. 
On this basis the savings to the Department of Defense 
on a 100-ton shipment of explosives amounts to only 
$20. Yet this shipment, divided among several trucks, 
could easily devastate two or three large cities. 

As the result of this situation experienced observers 





to the imminent movement of dangerous commodities 
over specific routes, thereby enabling them to take pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Railroad movement of munitions and all other danger- 
ous articles is now and always has been under constant 
and rigid control. There is no comparable policing of 
highway movements. 

The key to the railroad system of supervision is the 
Association of American Railroads’ Bureau of Explosives, 
which has, over a long period of years, studied and de- 
veloped safe, efficient methods of packing and transport- 
ing explosives and other dangerous commodities. These 
are embodied in specifications and regulations which are 
closely followed and policed by the individual railroads. 
That they are policed rigidly and consistently is demon- 
strated by the railroads’ safety record in war and peace. 

By contrast, the policing of highway movements is, in 
actual practice, almost non-existent. No effective method 
has yet been found for policing such highway move- 
ments, other than by local police agencies. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has endeavored to cope 


with the problem through the safety section of its Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. But even before congressional axes 
started trimming the 1.C.C.’s annual appropriation, the 
safety division had only 27 men handling enforcement 
for the entire country. Hence, necessarily, coverage was 
pretty thin, 

The railroads provide their own protective services 
at their own expense. 

It is standard railroad practice to isolate all explosive 
and similarly dangerous commodities in a _ separate, 
carefully labeled railroad car, regardless of the size of 
the shipment. In direct contrast, truckers can—and fre- 
quently do—mix dangerous articles with general cargo 
and handle them together in a single truck. 

With the multitude of optional rail routes available, 
the railroads always endeavor to move large shipments 
of explosives over lines which avoid congested popula- 
tion and industrial centers. The railroads likewise have 
very rigid regulations concerning places where cars con- 
taining explosives may be “parked,” and concerning 
constant guard for such “parked” cars. 
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Thoroughly alarmed as the result of this collision involving 
a truck load of poison gas, and foreseeing the dangers immi- 
nent if promiscuous trucking of the weapons of war is to be 


believe more munitions are now moving by truck than 
ever before. It would be impossible to prove this state- 
ment—truckers don’t keep or report commodity statis- 
tics—unless the Department of Defense sees fit to re- 
lease its own figures. But there is plenty of circumstantial 
and indirect evidence. 


How Do They Do It? 


Temporary certificates are the key to this truck move- 
ment for all but those already possessing permanent 
authority. These temporary certificates are issued by 
the I.C.C. for only 180 days at a time, but there is no 
limit to the number of times they may be renewed. 
Likewise, truckers starting off with but limited temporary 
authority, may gradually extend it by steadily renewing 
existing certificates, and adding new ones. Riss & Co., 
the trucking concern whose case is prominent in the 
current hearings, has held such “temporary certificates” 
continuously for at least 8 years, and has gradually ex- 
panded them to include most of its routes. 

The record is loaded with examples of the dangers 
present in trucking dangerous commodities. Collisions 
involving gasoline trucks—which generally lead to all- 
consuming fires—occur so often as to be almost com- 
monplace. Chicago will not soon forget the collision 
between a street car and a gasoline truck in 1950 which 
cremated 34 street car passengers. What would have 
happened if the truck had been loaded with munitions? 
Or with poison gas? 


Sabotage Possibilities 


Trucking of explosives offers many opportunities for 
sabotage, as has been pointed out by several competent 
observers—including some Defense Department em- 
ployees speaking privately and off-the-record. It would 
be no trick at all, they point out, for a subversive truck 
driver to spot his trailer load of munitions in a vital 
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POISON GAS 









permitted, the city of St. Joseph is vigorously opposing the 
truckers’ petition for permanent authority to haul munitions. 
Milwaukee and St. Louis also oppose the petition 


spot, light a fuse, and step out “for a cup of coffee.” 

Compounding the danger of sabotage is the wide- 
spread practice of “trip leasing,” used by many truckers 
— including Riss & Co. Riss & Co. operates almost ex- 
clusively on a “trip leasing” basis, though it uses the 
formality of a 30-day lease. But there is nothing in that 
30-day lease to prevent any trucker operating under it, 
when no return load is available, from leasing himself 
out to someone else for the return trip. Alarmed state 
officials ask, under these conditions, how would it be 
possible to maintain a security check against all who 
might handle a dangerous cargo? 

Sabotage is an ever-present danger recognized by the 
railroads and carefully guarded against. Railroad em- 
ployees are carefully screened, when the occasion de- 
mands, in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. And the railroads maintain guards—at their 
own expense—at vital locations and around dangerous 
shipments. 


Impressive Opposition 


The list of local government and other organizations 
which have intervened in opposition to unrestricted 
trucking of munitions is impressive. The American Auto- 
mobile Association has spearheaded the drive in oppo- 
sition with its call for a “study of the necessity or justi- 
fication for the transportation of explosives and other 
similar dangerous materials over the public highways 
and where such necessity or justification does not exist, 
such transportation be strictly limited.” The A.A.A., 
recognizing the large unregulated movements now taking 
place, has also called for stricter control over existing 
trucking of explosives. 

Five states—California, New Jersey, Colorado, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—have asked permission to state. their 
opposition to the plan because, as New Jersey put 
it, “any unnecessary hazard on the highways of this 
state, such as the trucking of explosives and ammunition, 
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These people are seeing for themselves what can happen to a heavily traveled highway when 
an explosives-laden truck catches fire and explodes. This was U.S. 41-A, near Nashville, Tenn. 
The hole, 15 ft. deep and 35 ft. long, was blasted in the road by a truckload of dynamite 


is to be avoided wherever and whenever it is possible 
to do so.” New Jersey added that “an explosion with 
resultant damage to our highways might seriously inter- 
fere with our state’s financial situation should we be 
called upon to replace existing highways and bridges and 
not be able to recover the cost of replacement.” 

The financial responsibility of most truckers is some- 
what limited. While the majority are honest and sincere 
enough in the settlement of routine damage and loss 
claims, very few—if any—have the financial backing or 
ability to pay adequate compensation for the damage 
which might be caused by an exploding truck of mu- 
nitions. 

State officials also point out that volume truck move- 
ments of dangerous articles often force the state to pro- 
vide escort and guard protection. Of course, these man- 
hours don’t cost the trucker a cent—but they are a big 
charge on the general taxpayer. 


Three Cities Intervened 


Three cities have intervened—Milwaukee, St. Joseph 
and St. Louis—for the same general reasons as the states, 
plus the added fact that it is often impossible for trucks 
to detour around some cities and towns because of their 
strategic location at river crossings and highway junc- 
tions. Highway bridges across large rivers usually begin 
or end in cities or towns. 

Local police have their problems in trying to cope 
with the situation. Some cities have local ordinances 
requiring that trucks carrying dangerous articles be es- 
corted through town by a police officer over a prescribed 
route. 

At least one such city 


Omaha is complaining 


that this escort service requires so much time and so 
many men that local police have been forced to neglect 
other important traffic and patrol work. The cost of this— 
aud similar protective measures employed by other cities 
and by some states—must be borne by the general tax- 
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payer. And local police point out there is nothing to 
prevent a truck driver from removing the distinctive 
“explosive” or other warning signs from his truck at 
the city or state limits and driving right through. 


Railroad Opposition 


The railroads have intervened for the very sensible 
reason that they don’t want to lose the business, and be- 
cause they are ready and able to perform all the service 
necessary—not just the “plum” movement. Their routing 
and transit precautions offered to movement on private 
rights-of-way, cannot be approached by the trucking 
industry. And the railroads provide the protective services 
at their own expense. 

The Department of Defense has pleaded that it needs 
the munitions trucking service to save money. The truck- 
ers are engaging in the usual practice of simply setting 
their price a shade under publicly quoted railroad rates, 
a situation which the railroads can never hope to over- 
come as long as regulation of trucks and railroads re- 
mains on the present basis. The railroads contend there 
has been no proof of any substantial or fundamental 
saving through the use of trucks as contrasted with 
railroads. 

There is evidence that not all truckers are happy about 
this business of hauling munitions. There are some who 
firmly believe that this is a type of business which com- 
mon carrier and contract truckers should avoid because 
it carries responsibilities larger than the average trucker 
can safely assume, and because when accidents involving 
such shipments do happen—as they inevitably will—they 
will have a strong adverse effect on public opinion with 
respect to the entire trucking industry. It is even rumored 
that the conservative truckers are so alarmed at the 
exposure of facts in the “Riss case” and the unfavorable 
publicity it has brought the trucking industry, that they 
are considering entering the case in opposition to the 
petitioners. 
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DETAIL OF CANOPY AND PLATFORM shows how canopy 
extends partially over the tracks. Most of the terminal's 
tracks are ballasted with shell dredged from nearby Lake 
Pontchartrain. Roof of the express terminal is barely visible 
between first two canopy support columns on the right 
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ALREADY IN SERVICE, the $450,000 express building has a 
floor area of approximately 25,000 sq. ft., all at car-floor 
level. Its three car-loading platforms are canopy-covered, 
each of the platforms being 20 feet wide and approximately 
380 feet long 


PROGRESS 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


I; was late in 1949 that Mayor DeLesseps S. Morrison 
of New Orleans declared, “We are entirely in the clear 
on the new union station with nothing in the way. There 
are no pending lawsuits; the construction fund is in the 
bank; and it’s simply a matter of engineering and con- 
struction from now on.” 


DIESEL SHOP BUILDING, to be 
used for running repairs only, 
is constructed of ‘’Transite’’ 
and wire glass applied over a 
steel frame. Four inspection 
pits will each accommodate 
two diesel-electric units. To 
eliminate fire hazard a sep- 
arate building was built for 
oil-storage 
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BUTTERFLY CANOPIES FOR THE PASSENGER PLATFORMS 
cover six reinforced concrete track-level platforms, each 20 
feet wide. There are 12 station tracks with capacities ranging 
from 10 to 20 cars. Contract has been let for station building, 
which will occupy much of the area in foreground 


Today, although much work remains to be done, the 
rapid pace of engineering and construction on this near- 
$50 million project is evident in many completed and 
near-completed structures along the property. While ma- 
terials shortages are expected to hamper completion of 
remaining units—particularly some of the 27 proposed 
grade separations—it appears highly unlikely that they 
can prevent use of the terminal by the city’s eight pas- 
senger-carrying railroads at a relatively early date. 

These pictures show the terminal as it appeared in 
October. They were taken by a Railway Age reporter 
during an inspection arranged and conducted by Ter- 
minal Manager and Chief Engineer C. J. Wallace. We 
are indebted to Mr. Wallace for much of the accompany- 
ing material. 


Additional pictures appear on the following page. 


INSPECTION PIT RAILS ARE 
raised on spaced concrete sup- 
ports which permit entrance 
and exit along the sides as 
well as at the ends. Tem- 
porarily, the machine shop and 
storerooms in the back of the 
building are being utilized by 
the Pullman Company 
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SAND TOWER is built of reinforced concrete. Characteristic 
of all buildings in the terminal project is that catwalks, 
piping and other exposed metalwork are covered with alum- 
inum paint. Since the tower is not yet in use, no effort has 
been made to clear the area of weeds 
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Brooks package boilers with fully automatic gas operation 





BOILER PLANT serves both the coach yard and the engine 
facilities zone with steam and compressed air. City water 
is used. The building was prefabricated of aluminum by the 
Butler Manufacturing Company 


INTERLOCKING TOWER at five-track main approach throat 
will control three cross ladders. The terminal’s signal and 
interlocking system is being installed by the General Railway 
Signal Company 
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STEAM HEAT is furnished by these two 200-hp. Cleaver- 





COMPRESSED AIR is provided by two air compressors, driven 
by Westinghouse motors 





STEAM, WATER AND COMPRESSED AIR LINES are carried 
over yard tracks on this steel structure, thereby reducing con- 
struction and maintenance costs. Normal water table is nearly 
at ground level 








TWO OF THE MAIN APPROACH TRACKS are used tem- 


porarily by the Illinois Central for access to its own terminal. 
All main tracks are being laid with 110-Ib. rail except 


turnouts, crossings, etc., which are 115-Ib. 
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Model 50 “Unitow” Tractor 


A towing tractor with a drawbar 
pull of 5,000 lb. was announced re- 
cently by Hensel Green & Co., Chi- 
cago 6. The Model 50 “Unitow” is 
102 in. long, 65 in. wide, and 66 in. 
high. Turning radius is said to be 118 
in. Weight is approximately 6,700 Ib. 
It is powered by an International Sil- 
ver Diamond 220, six-cylinder, valve- 
in-head engine. Four forward speeds, 
varying from 3 to 19 m.p.h., are pro- 
vided. Reverse speed is 2-144 m.p.h. 








Low Resistance Ohmmeter 


The most recent addition to the 
Megger family of electrical resistance 
measuring instruments, made by James 
G. Biddle Company, Philadelphia, is 
a low-resistance ohmmeter designed 
for maximum convenience in field use. 
The housing for the set includes a 
compartment for storing leads and 
hand spikes. It is supplied in two 


models, both having the same ranges 
of 0 to 1,000, and 0 to 10,000 mi- 
crohms. 

Model 1-B is a battery-powered set 
which employs two Burgess 4 FH dry 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


cells, or equivalent. Model 1-R has a 
built-in rectifier which can be plugged 
into any ordinary lighting circuit out- 
let. The complete units, with batteries 
or rectifiers, weigh about 19 Ib. 

The ranges of the instrument cover 
a wide variety of applications, such 
as routine tests on circuit-breaker con- 
tacts, relays, switches, bonds, connec- 
tions and joints, and barto-bar tests 
on commutator type armatures. The 
maker states that the ruggedness, com- 
pactness, and dependability of the set 
make it particularly applicable to 
power system and railroad use. No 
special training or experience is re- 
quired for its operation. 





Protection of 
Underground Pipe 


A heavy-duty plastic electrical tape, 
designed for applications where more 
than average mechanical strength is 
needed, has been announced by the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. Designated Scotch 
Brand Electrical Tape No. 21, it is 
recommended for anticorrosion protec- 
tion for pipes, cables and equipment 
laid underground where resistance to 
cuts and abrasion by rocks during 
back-fill is important. 

It is also recommended for. protect- 
ing and insulating cable and high ten- 
sion leads subject to wear, abrasion 
and rough handling, and for bus bars 
carrying high voltage. 

The tape has a black, vinyl plastic 
backing 20 mils thick; more than 
twice the thickness of previous tapes 
of its type. It has a dielectric strength 
of 22,500 volts, an insulation resist- 
ance of 200,000 megohms, and an elec- 
trolytic corrosion factor of 1.0. The 
tape is available in 36-yd. rolls rang- 
ing in widths from 14-in. to 16 in. 
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This new “safety scoreboard,” 20 in. 
by 30 in., intended for both indoor and 
outdoor use, has been announced by 
the Industrial Products Company, Phila- 
delphia 33. Made of 20-gage metal, 
with baked enamel finish in green with 
white letters, the board features two 
blackboard panels on which the safety 
““score’’ may be kept up to date with 
chalk 











Low-Cost Tractor Cab 


A new all-weather cab assembly for 
the Mercury line of heavy-duty gaso- 
line tractors—designed for quick in- 
stallation in the field—is announced by 
the Mercury Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Features include: A 40-in. by 16-in. 
shatterproof windshield of safety glass, 
an electric windshield wiper, roll-down 
canvas curtains, celluloid side and back 
windows, and a 1]2-gage all-steel body. 
Shipped knocked-down, the cab can be 
assembled by two men in approximately 
two hours. Twenty-four bolts secure the 
cab unit to the tractor frame. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Fast Amortization Ban 
Affirmed by the 1.C.C. 


Affirming a determination by its Di- 
vison 1, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a report and 
order prescribing accounting regula- 
tions under which railroad reports to 
the commission will no longer reflect 
accelerated amortization of equipment 
and facilities acquired to handle de- 
fense-traffic loads. 

The decision, dated December 21. 
was in the No. 30920 proceeding; and 
the policy will apply to all carriers 
subject to commission jurisdiction. It 
will become effective January 1, 1952. 
and will require a restatement of rail- 
road accounts to eliminate accelerated 
amortization with respect to facilities 
acquired since December 31, 1949. 
(Railway Age, September 3, page 38). 

The policy will require normal de- 
preciation charges on equipment and 
facilities—“‘unless it can be shown 
definitely” that they “will have no 
use in transportation service after the 
emergency.’ Account 270%. Road 
Amortization of Defense Projects, and 
Account 33114. Equipment \ mort- 
ization of Defense Projects, will be 
cancelled: and charges to those ac- 
counts with respect to facilities ac- 
quired since December 31, 1949, will 
be reversed. 

While the commission’s action will 
not end accelerated-amortization ac- 
counting for income-tax purposes, rail- 
roads which opposed it expressed fears 


that it might make more difficult the 
obtaining of the required certificates 
of necessity from the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. Their “principal” 
concern, however, according to the 
commission’s report, was that the re- 
sult would be a “showing of ‘unreal- 
istic earnings’ and ‘unwarranted mis- 
understanding by the public,’ which 
would lead to false hopes of stock- 
holders and prospective investors and 
‘inequities in respect of state tax lia- 
bilities, sinking fund payments, etc.’ ” 
(Railway Age, October 8, page 32, 
and October 29, page 14.) 

The commission, so it said, was 
“unable to give controlling weight to 
the expressed fears.” It added that it 
does not consider it a “‘proper func- 
tion” of accounting “to provide a safe- 
guard against such contingencies.” 

Figures in the report indicated that, 
if accelerated amortization account- 
ing were allowed to continue, the 1952 
amortization charge “would be in the 
neighborhood of $200 million, which 
is about $160 million in excess of the 
charges which would be included in 
operating expenses at normal depre- 
ciation rates.” 

“This excess,” the commission add- 
ed, “is equivalent to 15 per cent of 
aggregate net railway operating in- 
come in 1950 and 20 per cent of the 
total net income in that year. The 
income figures of the coming four or 
five years would have little meaning if 
such an item were to enter into their 
determination, and the complications 
already encountered in a number of 
our proceedings involving comprehen- 
sive consideration of railroad earnings 
would be increased.” 

The opposing railroad group in- 
cluded 90 Class I roads and 31 roads 








FOUR PAKISTANI RAILROADERS, in 
Canada on United Nations fellowships, 
during a recent visit to the Canadian 
Pacific’s Weston repair shops in Winni- 
peg. Left to right, in the photograph, 
are: K. S. Hassan, divisional operating 
officer, Quetta division, North Western 
Railway; E. G. Bowie, superintendent for 
motive power and car department de- 


partment for the C. P. in the west; 
M. A. Aziz, works manager, Lahore main 
shops, N.W.; M. Rashid, district 
mechanical engineer, Pahartali district, 
East Bengal Railway; H. Khan, general 
mechanical engineer at Lahore for the 
N.W.; L. Lenoski, assistant Weston 
works manager for the C.P.; and Wil- 
liam Douglas, Weston works manager 


of other classes. Six roads supported 
the commission. “expressing the gen- 
eral belief that normal depreciation 
rether than accelerated amortization 
is proper for accounting purposes,” 
as the report put it. The six were: 
Pennsylvania: Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Chicago Great Western; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; and 
M. K, T. of Texas. 

Another group of four roads pro- 
posed that the amortization accounts 
be left in the classification, but that 
a “tax-equalization” account be added. 
The latter would be used to spread 
the recording of the tax savings over 
the entire service life of facilities, in- 
volved. This four road group included 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago & 
Nerth Western; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; and Seaboard 
Air Line. The commission rejected 
their proposal. 

Other parties to the proceeding in- 
cluded the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the National Coal Association. 
They urged the commission to affirm 
Division 1’s determination. 


Mediation Breaks Down 
In Engineers’ Dispute 


Mediation proceedings in the wage 
and rules dispute involving demands 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers ended on December 20. The 
proceedings were a mediatory under- 
taking of the National Mediation Board. 

Meanwhile, N.M.B. referred to Pres- 
ident Truman a B. of L.E. request for 
appointment of an emergency board. 
(Railway Age of December 10, page 
11.) No Presidential action on the re- 
quest had been taken when this issue 
went to press. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Fred L. Nonnenmacher has been 
named manager of Chicago district 
sales of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., subsidiary of U.S. Steel. 
succeeding E. A. Murray, resigned. 
Taking Mr. Nonnenmacher’s place as 
manager of the manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts sales department in Chicago is 
S. W. Goodenough, while R. H. 
Hauger succeeds Mr. Goodenough as 
assistant manager of manufacturers’ 
products sales, in Chicago. Mr. Nonn- 
enmacher started working for Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire as an office boy in 
the mailing department in New York. 
He held a number of positions in that 
office and was named manager of 
manufacturers’ products in New York 
in 1948. In 1949 he was transferred to 
Chicago with the same position. 





Harry F. Brown, electrical engi- 
neer of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, who is voluntarily retiring 
from the railroad at tie end of the 
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year, will be engaged as consulting 
engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, 
effective January 1, 1952. 


G. B. Davis, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Baker-Raulang Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales, to replace John 
R. Morrill, recently resigned. 


The Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn., has acquired 
the common stock of the Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., part of the consider- 
ation being Farrel-Birmingham securi- 
ties. The Consolidated plant will be 
operated as a subsidiary of Farrel- 
Birmingham and will continue produc- 
tion of its machine tool lines. Arthur 
H. Ingle will remain as president of 
Consolidated and will be a director of 
Farrel-Birmingham. 


Harold C. Steadman, general 
manager of the Taylor Fibre Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president. 


A three-for-one split of the com- 
mon capital stock of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., has been approved by the 
corporation’s stockholders. The con- 
solidation of the assets of Frost 
Lumber Industries, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La., with Olin, also has been ap- 
proved. Frost Lumber Industries. with 
timberlands, sawmills, railroads, and 
oil and gas properties in Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas will continue 
operations under its present manage- 
ment as a division of Olin. The trans- 
action, which involves four railroads, 
must receive approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. (See Fi- 
nancial column) 


OBITUARY 


Howard Mull, vice-president of 
sales at Chicago of the Warren Tool 
Corporation, Warren, Ohio, died on 
December 22. 


Hilbert P. Schremp, 54, general 
trafic manager of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, and also freight 
trafic manager of the Alma & Jon- 
quieres and the Roberval & Saguenay, 
two railroads which are subsidiaries 
of the Aluminium Company of Ca- 
nada, died on December 22. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


MARINE 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 10 
steel lighters from the American 





Bridge Company at a cost of $424,- 
000. The 80 ft. by 30 ft. vessels, for 
harbor, 


New York will be 


use in 
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built at Trenton, N. J., and will re- 
place chartered lighters. Deliveries 
will begin late in 1952; when they 
are completed the P.R.R. will be 
operating 58 steel barges in the _ har- 
bor. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Company has 
been awarded a contract to build three 
more diesel-electric locomotives for 
the Transportation Corps. G.E.’s bid 
of $19,835 each, F.O.B. Erie,:Pa., was 
lowest of five submitted. These are 25- 
ton locomotives, for use by the Air 
Forces. The first one is scheduled for 
delivery in April 1952, and the re- 
maining two in June 1952. 

As noted in Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 24, page 44, G. E. was recently 
awarded a contract to build fourteen 
44-ton diesel-electrics for the Trans- 
portation Corps. 


FINANCIAL 


Southern Pacific of Mexico 
Sold to Government 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the South- 
ern Pacific, has sold its physical prop- 
erties to the Mexican government for 
$12,000,000. Of the purchase price, 
$3,000,000 was paid in cash and $9.- 
000,000 in Mexican government 31% 
per cent bonds maturing serially in 15 
years. The properties were turned over 
to the government at 11:59 p.m. on 
December 21. By terms of the sale 
the Mexican government acquired 1,- 
227 mi. of railroad serving the terri- 
tory along the west coast of Mexico 
between Nogales on the Arizona bor- 
der and Guadalajara in the state of 
Jalisco. 

The purchase is understood to have 





been consummated through the Na- 
tional of Mexico, which will operate 


the line in future. The bonds issued 
for the sale have been designated as 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico 
bonds, and are intended for sale out- 


side of Mexico. 


Olin Industries. 
—This firm has asked 
authority to acquire control 
short rail lines. Olin is acquiring 
Frost Lumber Industries, a Missouri 
corporation, and the four railroads 
are controlled directly or indirectly 
by Frost subsidiaries. The roads are: 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri, 52.5 
miles between Monroe, La., and Cross- 
ett, Ark.; Mansfield Railway & 
Transportation Co., 3.4 miles between 
Mansfield, La.. and Oak Hill; Louis- 


iana & Pine Bluff, 1.8 miles, between 


Acquisition. 
the I.C.C. for 


of four 


Huttig, Ark., and Dollar Junction: 
and Nacogdoches & South Eastern, 


14 miles. between Nacogdoches, Tex.. 


and Woden. 


Investment Publications 


|The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
ial houses for the information of 
Knowing that many such surveys 
. Railway Age lists them 
its readers, but 
s which they may contain 
ittractiveness of specific sec urities. | 


msumes no respon- 


Co., 65 Broadway. 


Fahnestock & 


New York 6. 
Illinois Central Railroad. Weekly 
Review. November 26. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

{n Analysis of Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe. December 3. 

Kerr & Co., General Petroleum 
bldg.. Los Angeles 17. 

{tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. No- 
vember 26. No. 1008. 

Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

Vorthern Pacific Ry. Recent Oil De- 
velopments. Oliphant’s Studies in Se- 
curities, No. 240, December. 

Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st. 
New York > 
New York, 

Railroad Company, 6% 

Preferred Stock. Railroad 

No. 74, November y+ 


Chicago & St. Louis 
Cumulative 


Bulletin 
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EXECUTIVE 


Quin K. Baker Heads 
Quanah, Acme & Pacific 


Upon his retirement as president of 
the Quanah, Acme & Pacific on De- 
cember 31, Charles H. Sommer is suc- 
ceeded by Quin K. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager 
of the 119-mi. Texas short line (a 
subsidiary of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco). W. L. Richardson, vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, has elected execu- 
tive vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Baker. Mr. Baker will maintain his 
headquarters at Quanah, Texas, as will 
Mr. Richardson. Mr. Sommer, who 
has been associated with the railroad 
for so many years that he has been 
dubbed “Mister Q. A. & P.,” will con- 
tinue to follow the affairs of the rail- 
road as a director. 

Mr. Baker, a native of Welda, Kan., 
entered railroad service as a chain- 
man in the engineering department of 


been 


the St. L.-S.F. following graduation 
as a civil engineer from Kansas Uni- 
versity in 1916. After wartime mili- 


service in 1919 he returned to 
the Frisco as a transitman at Spring- 
field, Mo. From 1920 to 1929 he was 
assistant engineer at Sapulpa, Okla., 
then being named roadmaster at Tul- 
sa. In 1933 he was transferred to Ft. 
Scott, Kan., as division engineer and 






57 

















between 1938 and 1943 served as 
assistant superintendent at that point. 
He was then appointed acting super- 
intendent at Fort Smith, Ark., but 
within a year returned to his former 
post at Fort Scott. He came to the 





Quin K. Baker 


Quanah as vice-president and general 
manager in 1946. 

Mr. Richardson was born in Hous- 
ton, attended Port Arthur College and 
entered railroad service as a clerk for 
the Kansas City Southern in 1918. He 
joined the Q. A. & P. in 1927 as chief 
clerk to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, following service’ in 
several capacities on other railroads. 
Subsequently he became general agent, 
traffic manager and, ultimately, vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 





W. L. Richardson 


Mr. Sommer is a native of Gal- 
veston. His railroad career began at 
the age of 16 when, in 1895, he be- 
came an accounting department clerk 
with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
On July 1, 1900, he was appointed 
chief clerkg-disbursements in the ac- 
counting department, a position he 
held until April 1905. During this 
period, incidentally, Mr. Sommer car- 
ried on a second career in the field 
of music, playing Ist violin and cello 
with the Galveston Symphony So- 
ciety and later viola with the Houston 
Symphony orchestra. 


58 


Mr. Sommer next joined the Hous- 
ton Belt & Terminal, a Santa Fe sub- 
sidiary, as assistant to the president 
and construction auditor. He left this 
position on October 1, 1906, to be- 
come vice-president of the Q.A.&P. 
Initially, he had supervision over con- 
struction of the line between Quanah 
and Paducah and later over its ex- 
tension to Roaring Springs (opened 
in 1913). At that time it was planned 
to continue the line to the west, but 
wartime conditions made it necessary 
tu suspend farther construction, and 
it was not untifyJune 1928 that the 
railroad was finally opened from 
Roaring Springs to Floydada. Surveys 





Charles H. Sommer 


have been made and plans are now 
in progress for an extension from 
Floydada to Lubbock, about 50 miles. 
Mr. Sommer has been president of 
the Q.A.&P. since October 1925—and 
is thus one of America’s senior rail- 
road presidents. Under*his leadership 
the Q.A.&P. has recently carried out 
an extensive rehabilitation program 
and has been completely dieselized. 
He is also a director of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association. 


D. J. MeGanney, assistant to 
president of the SouTHERN PAciric at 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
vice-president, effective January 1. 
Mr. McGanney succeeds D. J. Rus- 
sell, who will become president of the 
S. P. on Jenuary 1. A photograph and 
biography of Mr. McGanney were pub- 
lished in Railway Age, February 5, 
page 78. 


D. W. Brosnan, general manager 
of the Central lines of the SouTHERN 
System at Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
elected vice-president — operation at 
Washington, D. C., effective January 
1, to succeed Harry A. DeButts, 
who has been elected president of the 
road (Railway Age, December 3, page 
98). Mr. Brosnan was born at Albany, 
Ga., on April 14, 1903, and was grad- 
uated from Georgia Institi:te of 
Technology (C.E. 1923). He served as 
resident engineer, Georgia State High- 
way Department, from 1923 to March 
1926, entering railroad service on the 





latter date as assistant engineer in the 
maintenance of way department of the 
Southern at Macon, Ga. Mr. Brosnan 
subsequently held various engineer- 
ing positions at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Cincinnati, and Somerset, Ky., and 
was trainmaster at Oakdale, Tenn., 
and Birmingham, Ala. In October 





D. W. Brosnan 


1938 he was appointed superintendent, 
which position he held successively at 
Selma, Ala.; Macon and Birmingham. 
He was appointed chief engineer 
maintenance of way and structures at 
Cincinnati in February 1946, and one 
year later became general manager 
of the Central lines at Knoxville. 


OPERATING 


W. E. Foran, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Grand Rapids division 
of the Pere Marquette district of the 
CHESAPEAKE & Onto, has been ap- 
pointed terminal superintendent at 
Chicago. 


Paul E. Bickenbach has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
dinng service of the ILLiINo1s CENTRAL, 
succeeding Norvin L. Patterson, 
who has been appointed executive 
general agent at Baton Rouge, La. 
Thomas K. Russell succeeds Mr. 
Bickenbach as superintendent of din- 
ing service. Clifford J. Bueschel 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of dining service, succeeding 
Mr. Russell. Headquarters of the lat- 
ter position have been transferred 
from Fulton, Ky., to Chicago. 


M. S. Smith, general superinten- 
dent transportation of the Central re- 
gion of the PeENNsytvaniaA, has been 
promoted to assistant general manager 
of that region at Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing J. L. Cranwell, who has been 
named assistant vice-president of the 
Eastern region at New York. G. C. 
Vaughan, assistant superintendent of 
the Southwestern division, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Pan- 
handle division at Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing B. W. Tyler, Jr., who has been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh division 
at Pittsburgh, to replace J. D. Mor- 
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and Excess Profits—Q8 4, 


In the entire plant operating picture, 
no high cost is more unnecessary yet 
easier to reduce than the tax exacted 
by industrial eye accidents. It can be 
cut 98% ... thousands of dollars can 
be saved annually . . . trained workers 
can be kept producing steadily dur- 
ing this period of high production— 


when proper safety goggles are worn 
on all eye-hazardous jobs. 

Your AO Safety Representative has 
the figures to prove that an AO 
Eye Protection Program (which can 
pay for itself in six months) is a 
good investment any time — partic- 


ularly today. 
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SAFETY reo DUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS *« BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 
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ris. J. E. Wrightsman, Jr., superin- 
tendent motive power-diesel, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Lake 
division at Cleveland, succeeding 
E. L. Hofmann, who replaces Mr. 
Smith as general superintendent trans- 
portation of the Central region at 
Pittsburgh. A photograph and biog- 
raphy of Mr. Smith were published in 
Railway Age June 4. 

As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 24, John A. Schwab, assistant 
vice-president of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
New York, has been appointed general 
manager of the Eastern region at 
Philadelphia, succeeding Harry L. 
Nancarrow, who has been appointed 
assistant vice-president —- operation, 
system, at Philadelphia. John D. 
Morris, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division, has been appointed 
asisstant general manager at Phila- 
delphia, succeeding A. J. Greenough, 
who has been named general man- 
ager of the Central region at Pitts- 
burgh. Photographs and _ biographies 





John D. Morris 


of Messrs. Schwab and Greenough 
were published in Railway Age June 


Mr. Morris was born at Sykesville, 
Md., on December 7, 1905, and was 
graduated from the University of 
Maryland (B.S. in C.E. 1926). He 
entered railroad service in June 1926 
as rodman with the Pennsylvania and 
subsequently served as assistant super- 
visor track, supervisor track and divi- 
sion engineer. Mr. Morris was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Wilkes- 
Barre division iu January 1942, trans- 
ferring to the Panhandle division in 
January 1945 and to the Pittsburgh 
division in March 1948. 


TRAFFIC 


H. J. Sneath, assistant foreign 
freight agent of the CanapiAN Na- 
TIONAL, has been appointed foreign 
freight agent at Montreal, succeeding 
John Gleeve, who has retired after 
41 years’ service. 


Ross H. Dinkins has been ap- 
pointed district passenger agent of the 
Fort Worth & Denver, at Dallas, 


Tex., succeeding Herb C. Wallace, 
Jr., promoted. 


Felix E. Autrey has been ap- 
pointed general ‘reight agent of the 
TENNESSEE, ALAbaMA & GEORGIA, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He will have su- 
pervision over rates, divisions and 
claims, succeeding H. I. Power 


Henry W. Coffman, industrial 
agent of the New York CENTRAL at 
Chicago, has been appointed industrial 
manager for the Chicago area. 


John L. Bickley, general passen- 
ger agent of the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
at Chicago, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant 
passenger traffic manager at New 
York. Mr. Bickley began his career in 
1921 as a clerk-stenographer with the 
C. N. at Cincinnati and later served 
as traveling passenger agent. He was 
named assistant to passenger traffic 
manager at Chicago in 1940 and be- 
came general passenger agent there in 


1947. 


Daniel F. Merriam, genera] 
freight agent of the New York, Sus- 
QUEHANNA & WESTERN, has been ap- 
pointed trafic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Paterson, N. J., 
succeeding Edward J. Lillis, whose 
death was reported in Railway Age 
December 10, page 86. 


James R. Henderson, Jr., chief 
clerk in the traffic office of the Union 
Paciric at New York, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Washington, 
D. C. 


Harry L. Vizard, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Erie at Chi- 
cago, retired on December 31 because 
of ill health, after 40 years of service. 


MECHANICAL 


G. R. Weaver, master mechanic 
of the Maryland-Delmarva division of 
the PENNSYLVANIA at Wilmington. 
Del., has been appointed superintend- 
ent motive power—diesel of the Cen- 
tral region at Pittsburgh. A. R. 
Marsh, master mechanic of the Sus- 
quehanna division at Williamsport, 
succeeds Mr. Weaver at Wilmington. 
Mr. Weaver was born at Huntingdon, 
Pa., attended Juniata College for 
three years, and was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1931. He en- 
tered the employ of the Pennsylvania 
as a laborer on the Middle division 
in 1929. Following service as a car 
builder, foreman and assistant master 
mechanic, he was promoted to master 
mechanic on the Eastern division 
early in 1949, transferring to the Del- 
marva division on November 1, 1949. 


C. A. Gammon, general car fore- 
man of the Miller shops of the FLor- 
iA East Coast at St. Augustine, Fla., 
has been appointed to the newly cre- 
ated position of superintendent car de- 
partment. The position of master car 


builder, from which E. S. Smith has 
retired (Railway Age, December 3), 
has been abolished. O. R. Donoho 
has been promoted to general car fore- 
man, succeeding Mr. Gammon. 

Mr. Gammon was born at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on January 26, 1896, 
and entered railroad service with the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Stony Island shops, Chicago, as stock 
clerk in the stores department. He 
later transferred to the mechanical de- 
partment as wheel checker, air brake 





Cc. A. Gammon 


apprentice and A.A.R. checker. He 
was connected with the Illinois Cen- 
tral in the A.A.R. billing department 
at Chicago until November 17, 1917, 
when he joined the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at its South Louisville, Ky., shops. 
In November 1919 he became piece 
work inspector with the Ryan Car 
Company at Hegewische, Ill. Mr. Gam- 
mon was general car inspector of the 
Missouri Pacific prior to entering the 
service of the F. E. C. on August 1, 
1925, in the same capacity. He was 
promoted to general car foreman of 
the Southern division at Miami on 
April 1, 1929, transferring to St. Au- 
gustine on July 1, 1931. 


N. E. Weston, car foreman of the 
Great NorTHERN at Havre, Mont., has 
been named assistant master car build- 
er at Spokane, Wash. J. M. Hick, 
general car foreman at Hillyard, 
Wash., has been transferred to St. 
Paul, Minn., as general car foreman. 
N. E. Carlson, assistant master car 
builder at St. Paul, has resigned to 
become assistant chief engineer for 
American Car & Foundry Co., at 
New York (Railway Age, December 
24, page 43.) 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


G. W. Rear, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general fire inspector of the 
SouTHERN Paciric, at San Francisco, 
replacing the late U. S. Attix. Mr. 
Rear is succeeded by R. J. Dettling, 
who becomes assistant general fire in- 
spector, also at San Francisco. 
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Here are the Reasons the Type ‘‘D”’ 


_ OOES THE JOB —STAYS ON THE JOB 
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ADJUSTER SCREW NUT. Ground and 
polished main bearing . . . machined 
laminated teeth for jong life. 





ADJUSTER SCREW ADAPTER, Propor- 
tioned to provide adequate strength with 
minimum weight. 








PISTON SPRING. Fiat helical 
spring retains resilience and 
resists fatigue. 





MOM 


ADJUSTER SCREW. Machined threads, 
true to diameter and contour, to give 
smooth, dependable take-up. 




















| PISTON ASSEMBLY. Designed for 
strength and long life. Equipped with 
time proven Wabco Packing. 


Westinghouse 


Type D 


Each of the simple, rugged operating parts in the Westinghouse Pneumatic-Automatic 
Type “D” Slack Adjuster is designed to stand up under long, Vol Gey: Von eivad:. 
punishing service. The type “D” has the same fine engineering a 

you find in Westinghouse Air Brakes... . the same basic design . for Freight Cars 






principle that has been proved in many years of passenger service. 


0 Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 
WILMERDING, PA. 

















use Vanadium Steels and Irons 


You can obtain the mechanical prop- 
erties required for satisfactory operation 
and long service life of Diesel locomo- 
tives by using Vanadium steels and irons. 


Vanadium steel forgings, as well as 
Vanadium iron castings, have been de- 
signed for the best balance of mechani- 
cal properties obtainable for the service 
required of each specific part. 

Recommended steel and iron com- 
positions are given in the accompanying 
list for a variety of parts, many of 
which have already established satis- 
factory service records. A choice of ma- 
terials is shown in some instances, in 
recognition of preference and of those 
variations in design and type of service 
which govern the properties required. 

The metallurgical engineers of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America re- 
alize that each part is an individual 
problem, and they are prepared to 
cooperate with you to the fullest extent 
in selecting the best material for each 
application. 

* e - 


Write for Data Sheet giving details 
of composition, heat treatment 
and mechanical properties of 
Vanadium steels and irons for 
various Diesel applications. 


MAKERS OF 
ALLOYS 























PART 





MATERIAL 





STEELS 





AXLES 


C-V steel 


sepa SENTERO 





BRAKE RIGGING CASTINGS 


Mn-V cast steel 





Cr-V (AISI 6120) steel 








CAMSHAFTS 
COUPLERS Mn-V cast steel 
CRANKSHAFTS Cr-Mo-V (4140+-V) steel 


Ni-Cr-Mo-V (4340+-V) steel 
Cr-V (6140) steel 

Cr-V (50T46) steel 

C-V (1045+-V) steel 





ENGINE BLOCK BASE 


Mn-V plate steel 














EQUALIZERS Mn-V steel 

GEARS Cr-V (6145) steel 
INJECTOR TIPS Cr-V (6145) steel 
PISTON PINS Cr-V (AIS! 6120) steel 





ROCKER ARMS 


Mn-V cast steel 





ROCKER ARM BRACKETS 


Mn-V cast steel 





ROCKER ARM SHAFTS 


Cr-V (AIS! 6120) steel 





SPRINGS 


Cr-V (AISI 6150) steel 
Cr-Mo-V steel 





TRUCK FRAMES 


C-V cast steel 
Mn-V cast steel 
Ni-V cast steel 





IRONS 





CYLINDER HEADS 


Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 





CYLINDER LINERS 


Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Mn-V cast iron 





EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 


Mo-V cast iron 
Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 





PISTONS 


Ni-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Ni-Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 








*Graphidox is a graphitizing and deoxidizing alloy. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





¢ DETROIT « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « PITTSBURGH 





rdgewater 


multiple wear 


Passenger Car Wheels 


HEAT-TREATED OR UNTREATED 
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Edgewater we 
Steel Company LL) * ST wee 
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SERVES 
we ALL THE WES)! 
94055 
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: ROAD OF 
UP 


Company Shops 
* UNION PACIFIC 


i Pullman Std. Car Mfg. Co- 
Built by Company Shops 
Car Co. & Company Shops 
- Compony Shops 
86028 - 
st y Shops 
UNION PACIFIC ee 
ALL THE WEST 
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1947 —1000 Box Cars 


Company Shops 
Box Cars pes 
1950—3500 

















Cars Built by American 
Box ©or 
1950—100°0 


co. 
474000 

































N| box cars in service- 


Union Pacific looks at past performance 


and orders g4O0 me! 


HE 1,000 50-Ton box cars built last year by 
American Car & Foundry for the Union Pacific 
_and the 3,500 cars built in the UP shops, are the 
thirteenth and fourteenth lots of Cor-TEN box 
cars put into service by this railroad since 1937. 

There is no question in the minds of Union 
Pacific management as to what this new equipment 
will do. They know from long experience. 

At present, 7,649 of these Cor-TEN cars have 
been in operation for ten years and longer. In that 
time they have consistently maintained a record 
for superior performance. Year after year, since 
the first units went into service, they have proved 
their ability to carry more payload, to reduce oper- 
ating costs, to keep maintenance costs low. What’s 
more, they have thoroughly demonstrated that 
lighter-weight construction with U-S‘S Cor-TEN 
involves no loss of stamina, serviceability or life. 

Even under the heavier loading, longer hauls, in- 
creased speeds and more continuous service de- 
mands that freight equipment has had to meet in 
the last decade, these older Cor-TEN cars have 
stood up magnificently. All of them are in service 
today. 

Union Pacific engineers have also had ample op- 


portunity to judge for themselves how well U’S’S , 





Cor-TEN lends itself to freight car construction on 
a production line basis. That’s because most of the 
15,649 Union Pacific Cor-TEN cars have been built 
in their own shops. Here Cor-TEN’s workability 
and particularly its excellent and uniform welding 
properties have made it possible to set up fabricat- 
ing and assembly procedures that can be depended 
upon to produce high quality results. The 3,500 lot 
of box cars produced in the Union Pacific shops in 
1950-51 were turned out at the rate of 20 cars 
per day. 

The experience of Union Pacific with Cor-TEN- 
built equipment is typical. Other leading railroads, 
too, have added more and more Cor-TEN freight 
cars to their lines. They, like Union Pacific, have 
based their preference for Cor-TEN equipment on 
the economy and greater efficiency that Cor-TEN 
cars have demonstrated in actual service. It is 
largely due to repeat orders from satisfied users 
that the total of Cor-TEN cars now in service runs 
well over the 140,000 mark. 

. . & 

Our engineers will gladly show you how con- 
struction with Cor-TEN can be applied to your 
designs, what it will cost, and the sound economic 
reasons that justify its use. 


. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ....COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.... NATIONAL TUBE.... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS . . . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°’S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


U 8 i tt eS 


aN AT Re 


wot EB OS UE 














= ) AAR (Proposed) AAR 
Type F Type E 





4 ae is hardly a train make-up in the _ am 
mighty fleets operating daily on‘rail lines | 
serving the continent in which COUPLERS _ 
made by “NATIONAL” do not appear. 
Year around dependability, under all 
Operating conditions, comes from our 
quality-controlled production and alSO 


applied engineering skills. AAR TYPE # TICHTLOCK 


Starting the year 1952 ~ get maximum 
service and required delivery by specify- an 


ing ““National”’ fi i , rebuild- 
ing and new car programs. au OTHER AUTOMATIC DESIGNS 











NATIONAL stands for the ULTIMATE in couplers 
_ WATIONAL MALLEABLE and STEEL GASTINGS COMPANY 








FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 


eve 
COUPLERS © TRUCKS « YOKES FRICTION AND R DRAFT GEARS » JOURNAL BOXES AND LIDS eu. \ 













4 
Ds 
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LITERATURE and PAMPHLETS 


Offered by Railway Age Advertisers 





item number(s) on the card below. 





Following is a compilation of literature and pamphlets offered free-of-charge by 
advertisers in the five December issues of Railway Age (and recent manufacturers’ 
announcements). To receive the additional literature desired, merely circle the 





615. Journal Box Visualizer 

Hyatt Bearings Div. General Motors Corp. 
Simple plastic journal box visualizer shows 
ease of maintenance of Hyatt journal boxes. 


616. Chilled Car Wheels 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
Wheels. Descriptive booklet “Gentlemen of 
the Jury” gives data on AMCCW chilled 
car wheels. 


617. Circuit Breakers 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Features 
of the Westinghouse P-1 circuit breaker de- 
scribed in booklet B-4081. 


618. Wrought Iron 

A. M. Byers Company. Booklet “THE 
ABC’s OF WROUGHT IRON” gives ac- 
curate information on the properties and 
qualities of genuine wrought iron. 


619. Weed and Brush Control 

National Aluminate Corporation. Complete 
data on Nalco Spray Car availability and 
Nalco chemicals for keeping right-of-way 
weed-free. 


620. Aluminum Tank Cars 

Aluminum Company of America. Full infor- 
mation available on aluminum tank cars, 
used to transport all types of valuable liquids. 


621. Door Locks & Miscellaneous 
Hardware 

The Adams & Westlake Company. Com- 
plete information in catalog No. 150 on door 
locks, luggage racks, coats and hat hooks, 
and other hardware, inciuding vestibule and 
window curtains, diaphragms, and “Breather” 
Windows. 


622. Manganese Steel Railroad 

Crossings 
United States Steel Company. Bulletin “Im- 
proved U.S.S. Manganese Steel Railroad 
Crossings” gives complete story of this 
crossing. 


623. Non-Spin Wheel Hand Brake 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Company. Litera- 
ture available on the Type 3750-A Equipco 
Non-Spin Wheel Hand Brake. 


624. Hungerford Cartoons 

Edgewater Steel Company. Enlarged copies 
of Hungerford cartoon without advertising 
copy, used in December 3 RA ad. 


625. Rust Preventative 

Rust-Oleum Corporation. New catalog de- 
scribes rust preventative for rolling stock, 
metal buildings, bridges, and signal equip- 
ment. 


626. “‘How You Can Make America 
Strong” 

Texas and Pacific Railway Co. Reprints of 

new series of T & P ads (Dec. 3 Railway 

Age). Also, the article “The Four Pillars 

of Freedom—Work, Save, Vote and Pray.” 

Please specify. 


627. Car Heating Systems 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Full 
information on benefits derived through use 
of Honeywell Car Heating System. 


628. Weatherstat Control System 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Com- 
plete information available on how the 
Weatherstat Control System meters heat in 
exact proportion to need. 


629. Story of National Bearing 

Division 
National Bearing Div. American Brake 
Shoe Company. Catalog gives a complete 
and pictorial story of National Bearing Di- 
vision facilities, from research through final 
precision machining. 


630. Radiation System 

Vapor Heating Corporation. Bulletin #562 
gives factual data on the “B. T. Unizone” 
system of radiation, regulator valve #EW- 
968, & plug-in type thermostat. 


631. Fork Lift Gas Truck 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. Detailed 
information available on the Yale fluid drive 
fork lift gas trucks. 


632. Fork Trucks 

Clark Equipment Company. Information on 
Clark attachments and fork-lift trucks in 
(1) “Basic Facts”, (2) Condensed Catalog, 
and (3) Material Handling News. 


633. Spur Cleats 
Peyton Spur Cleat Co. Complete facts avail- 
able on Peyton spur steel cleats. 


634. Rubber-Tired Off-Track Switcher 
The Frank G. Hough Company. Job Study 
#18 is a complete picture-and-word report 
on the uses of Payloader Switchers by a 
large brewery. 


635. 50-Ton All-Steel Ore Cars 

Chicago Freight Car & Parts Co. Complete 
construction details on the 50-Ton All-Steel 
Ore Car, showing the self-clearing feature. 


636. Portable Hot Blast Heater 
Western Metal Specialty Co. Complete de- 
tails and unit prices on the Western Port- 
able Hot Blast Heater. 

(Continued first column reverse side) 
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Information 





This is a complete list of products 
mentioned in the advertisements in 
this issue. For more data on any prod- 
uct shown, circle the page number(s) 
on the reply cards below, fill in and 
mail. Note: If the advertiser mentions 
more than one product, or if more 
than one ad appears on the page, 
write in the name of the product you 
are interested in. 











Page 
Asbestos Built-Up Roofing .... 72 
Asbestos Roofing Shingles ..... 72 


Automatic Block Signaling .... 78 


Block Signaling, Automatic .... 78 


BONE cis wh erecnenneens ees 77 
Books, Railroad .............. 74 
Built-Up Roofing, Asbestos .... 72 
Corbom Paper ..ccccsevscccecss 9 
Cars, Rail ..........cc ce ecees 73 
Car Wheels, Freight .......... 63 
Car Wheels, Passenger ........ 63 
Chemical Cleaner .........000. 69 
Chilled Car Wheels ........... 10 
Ciscust Bremeers 2... .sccccecces 18 
Cleaning Materials ............ 70 
Cleaning Methods ............ 70 
CAMEO: cx caceenwcnbaxventes 66, 77 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives ...19-30 
Diesel Locomotives & Engines .. 73 


Diesel Locomotive Wheels ..... 63 
Dralt SUES: on anv evsandasands 66 
Engines, Diesel ..........0206: 73 
Eye Protectors ...........000- 59 
Frames, Side ..........ceeee- 77 
Freight Car Truck ............ 17 
Freight Car Wheels .......... 63 
Freight Locomotive, Road ....19-30 
Gears, Draft ..............05 66 
ere 59 
Journal Boxes ...........s00: 66 
Journal Boxes, Roller Bearing... 4 
Journal Box Lids ............ 66, 77 
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637. Steel 

Bethlehem Steel Company. Catalog No. 259 
describes Bethlehem’s Mayari R low alloy, 
high strength steel. 


638. Diesel-Electric Locomotive Cranes 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, Descrip- 
tive information regarding Brownhoist diesel 
electric locomotive cranes. 

639. Railway Finishes 

Sherwin-Williams Company. Full details on 
Kromik Primer, Metalastic top coats, and 
other finishes in the complete Sherwin-Wil- 
liams line for railway service. 


640. Multiple Tamper 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. Com- 
plete information furnished on the Jackson 
Multiple Tamper that reaches beneath the 
rails, 


641. Freight Car Truck 
National Malleable and Steel Castings Co. 
Circular No. 5150 describes the National C-1 
Lading-Conscious Truck. 


642. Multiple Tool Tie Tamper 

Railway Maintenance Corp. Descriptive 
folder gives complete information on the 
McWilliams multiple tool tie tamper. 


643. Welding For Reclamation 

Oxweld Railroad Service Company. Booklet 
F-7689 tells how one railroad uses welding 
to reclaim 175 different parts. 


644. Ballast Cleaners 

The Matisa Equipment Corporation. Details 
on availability of the 1951 Cleaner, the bal- 
last cleaner reaching under the ties. 


645. Brake Shoe Controller 

American Brake Shoe Company. Full infor- 
mation on the American 3 in 1 Brake Shoe 
Controller. 


646. Mechanical-Pneumatic Decelostat 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Bulletin DL 
2461-1 gives complete information on the 
Westinghouse AP Mechanical-Pneumatic 
Decelostat and explains how it stops wheel 
slides. 

647. Fire Extinguishers 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. Complete in- 
formation on C-O-Two’s Dry Chemical Type 
Fire Extinguishers. 


648. Couplers 

The Symington-Gould Corporation. Circular 
No. 1245 describes the Type H Tightlock 
Couplers. 


649. Solid Journal Bearings 
Magnus Metal Corp. subs of National Lead 
Co. Bulletin #1001 gives complete factual 
data on AAR Solid Bearings. 


650. Automatic Crossing Signals 

Western Railroad Supply Company. Bro- 
chure 748-RA12 “Grade Crossing Safety is 
Your Business” explains the model 10 auto- 
matically operated crossing signals. 


651. Communication Circuits 

Automatic Electric Sales Corporation. Com- 
plete information available on the Lenkurt 
Type 42-C Carrier. 


652. Creosoted Grade Crossing 

Koppers Company. Folder on Koppers grade 
crossings contains construction details, tech- 
nical data. 

653. Portland Cement Pressure Grouting 
Portland Cement AsSsociation. Complete 
data available in literature on pressure 
grouting offered by Portland Cement . 
distributed in the U. S. and Canada only. 


654. Freight Car Coating 

J. W. Mortell Co. Circular on Railway In- 
sulmat, the 3-purpose coating used for in- 
terior walls of all types cars. 


655. Car Bolts 

Lewis Bolt & Nut Company. Samples, prices 
and full details available on Lewis’ Sealtite 
car bolt. 


656. G-R-S Automatic Switching 

General Railway Signal Company. Pamphlet 
#695 describes the one-man complete-control 
G-R-S Retarder System and Automatic 
Switching. 

657. Electric Trucks 

The Raymond Corporation. Bulletin #703 
illustrates and gives specifications for the 
complete line of Raymond Electric Trucks. 


658. Carbon & Graphite Products 

National Carbon Co, div. Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. New 20-page Catalog Section 
S-5005 describes and illustrates “National” 
Carbon and Graphite and “Karbate” Imper- 
vious Carbon and Graphite products, in 
grades from porous to impervious. 


659. Electric Typewriter 

Remington Rand, Inc. 4-page beautifully il- 
lustrated folder “Beauty and The Best” de- 
scribes the Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
writer. Also, folder R7936 “How to Be A 
Super Secretary” on request. 


660. Fork Trucks and Conveyors 

Baker Industrial Truck Div. Baker-Raulang 
Co. Case Study 3062 shows how Cleveland’s 
Otis Terminal Warehouse uses fork trucks 
and conveyors, a concisely written story with 
action photos. 


661. Lift Truck Safety 

Towmotor Corp. “Plant Safety Kit” con- 
tains useful literature emphasizing safety in 
use of materials handling equipment, includ- 
ing traffic markers, safety instructions for 
Towmotor operators, and humorously illus- 
trated bulletin board “safety tips”. 


662. Fasteners 

Industrial Fasteners Institute. 16-page pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet in full color, con- 
tains stories and technical data on fasteners. 


663. Modern Cleaning Procedures 

Kelite Products, Inc. Illustrated brochure 
explains how pH Control works to reduce 
cleaning effort, time and cost. 
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use Dearborn §/ WE tM Maintenance 


: 
i‘ 


Dearborn Cleaners 


om Cooling Water for 


Diesels and Steam Generators 


Whatever your needs in mineral-free, non- 
corrosive cooling water—for Diesels, steam 


for Every Railroad Need 


Make your equipment last longer, look better 
—and at the same time substantially reduce 


maintenance expense. The complete Dearborn 
line includes detergent cleaners and organic 
solvents designed for internal and external 
cleaning of locomotives and cars, for cleaning 
and degreasing electrical equipment, for hot 
tank application and for scale removal. 


generators or any other use—Dearborn will: 


@ engineer and install the entire de-ionizing, 
zeolite or softening system; 


@ furnish the proper finishing treatment; 


@ establish simple, inexpensive test procedure. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ Merchandise Mart Plaza Chicago 54, 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. RA, Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, IIl. 


Consult Your Dearborn Engineer 


Your Dearborn Engineer is at your service . . . to pralong the life of equip- 
ment, to reduce maintenance expense. There is no obligation. 


VDeaton 


I would like to discuss the Dearborn Two-Way 
Maintenance Program with a Dearborn Engi- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


THE LEADER IN WATER TREATMENT AND RUST PREVENTIVES 
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NEW SPEED 


EFFECTIVENESS 


CLEANING 
ALCO 
OIL 
COOLERS 





New OAKITE STEAM-SURGE METHOD, Developed in 
Co-Operation with a Class | Railroad, Shortens Time, 


Does Thorough Job, 


For 1949 and previous year models of Alco 
Oil Coolers, this new Oakite Steam-Surge 
Method quickly and effectively removes 
the oil sludge deposits on cooling tube sur- 
faces and baffles that preyent proper heat 
transfer and contribute to high lube oil 
temperature. 


Now, with the Oakite Steam-Surge 
Method, you can clean these Alco Oil 
Coolers either IN PLACE or by removing 


Cuts Cost! 


unit from the Diesel locomotive. Rated 
cooling performance is restored, lubrica- 
tion is more effective and improved Diesel 
engine operation is assured. 


With mounting needs of Defense Trans- 
portation, here is one of many maintenance 
jobs you can do easier, faster, better with 
Oakite materials. Details on request. Write 
today or call in local Oakite Technical 
Service Representative. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 67, 68 








A Dependable Source of 
Supply for Purchases and 
Stores Departments 


When requisitioning Odakite 
materials, Purchases and Stores De- 
partments can depend on quality 
being always the same; on prompt 
delivery and on a competent, nation- 
wide personal service that assures 
their correct and economical applica- 
tion on maintenance cleaning and 
overhaul work. 
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J-M Asbestos Roofing Shingles ie 


Here’s the Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle 


roof that was installed on the Taylorville, IIL., 
station of the Wabash back in 1926... and 
is still on the job after a quarter century 
of service. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
proof, weatherproof, and rotproof—not one 
has ever been known to burn or wear out. 
They come in a variety of colors, and make 
a roof that will harmonize with any type 
of architecture. 








PPPAVLORVILLE | 





tesN 
Eearor> Cut roofing maintenance costs with 
ad Johns-Manville asbestos roofs 





é« J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 


This Johns-Manville Asbestos Built-Up roof 
on the Illinois Central Stuyvesant Docks in 
New Orleans—installed over 35 years ago—is 
still giving dependable service. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Built-Up Roofs 
are smooth surfaced providing thorough 
drainage . . . and assure a long service life 
for minimum initial expense. Made of asbes- 
tos, each ply is a flexible covering of stone 
that won't dry out, and the finished roof 
requires no periodic protective coating. 








TM MANVILLE 


JM 


—_um PRODUCT & 


72 


These roofs are typical of the many J-M 
asbestos roofs that are in service year in and 
year out... with little or no maintenance. 
Under constant attack from wind, rain, sun, 
snow and sleet . . . these roofs have set money- 
saving performance records because they 
are weatherproof, fireproof, and rotproof. 


Johns-Manville 


For your next roofing job, be sure to specify 
Johns-Manville asbestos roofing materials. 
You can get further details on these durable, 
long-lasting materials by writing to Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, New York. 
In Canada, write Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


93 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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Fewer Moving Parts 
iieter sins Farts! 


FAIRBANKS-Morse | 
OPPOSED-PISTON DIESEL MOTIVE POWER 


A moving part is a wearing part — one that consumes man-hours 
and money for maintenance and replacement. 

This fact underlies much of the success of Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
locomotives. They are powered by unique Opposed-Piston Diesel 
engines. With two pistons in each cylinder — no valves, no cylinder 
heads — they have up to 40% fewer moving parts and a five million 
horsepower record of easy, low-cost maintenance. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


® FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 














Fairbonks-Morse Opposed- 


Piston engine makes the a name worth remembering 


most of the basic advantages 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - ELECTRICAL 


of 2-cycle automotive 
J % MACHINERY + PUMPS + SCALES - HOME WATER 


design. ; SERVICE EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS + FARM 
MACHINERY +» MAGNETOS 








Lea 

















YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
(rocan\ CORPORATION 


i914 
Large scale producers of... 


big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 


presswork, 
a 














RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 


REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


| STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
| 6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


| THE PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 





























HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails wiek Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 


St. Louis Les Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 

























































































TAKES YOU INSIDE «qi 
THE HEAD END'S 
“MYSTERY CAR" 


MAIL BY RAIL tells you the little 
known story of railroading in the 
mail cars .. . the lurching, colorful 
life of the railway mail clerk as he 
sorts your letters to intricate con- 
nections at mile-a-minute speeds! 


You'll read of operations on the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania and many 
others .. . even the old-time street- 
car and interurban networks, as 
viewed from inside the Railway Post 
Office. You'll read of celebrated wrecks and robberies of 
famous mail trains, and a pack of the funniest railroad yarns 
you've ever laid your eyes on. 


There are unusual railroad photos, nearly 30 of them, and 
lists of every railway mail run in America, Canada, and 
Brite*n. You'll even find a:full chapter on British routes; 
another on Canada and other lands; a third on trolley and 
electric lines; and 13 others—written by mail clerks of the 
Postal Transportation Service. Order your copy now! 


FOR SALE 


Snowplow purchased in February, 1927. 
Length overall 42’; width overall 9’ 1”. 
Height top of rail to eaver 10’ 11”. 

Air operated flangers. 


Air operated Buffalo steel wings, folding type; 
clearance 20’ to 22’; equipped with large 
auxiliary reservoirs for use of air equipment. 


Center sills wood reinforced with steel beams. 
Sills in cab frame 5” x 12”, spaced about 4” apart. 











Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Send me the 426-page book MAIL BY RAIL for examinatien. 


it within five days 

without obligation, (ity, State . 
or keep it and re- : 
mit $4.95 plus a 
few cents postage. * ; : - ; ' eee e ECC Ce Tee i 


s 
| 
| 
l 
I will either return Namec ............ccccc0ccssessesee scisdecinechabhonsnaanae 
| 
| 
l 
| 


74 For additional information, use postcard on pages 67, 68 


Weight complete 82,900#. 

Condition good; has been stored inside since 
rebuilt. 

Location East Jordan, Michigan. 


EAST JORDAN & SOUTHERN RAILROAD CO. 








USED EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL? 


ADVERTISE 
if in the 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
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Tree Ee | 
































Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15%") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 

Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 

Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 

Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type 

Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” 
Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Gondolas, All-Steel, 55-Ton, Solid Bottom 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline -Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


REPAIR PARTS INC. STORAGE TANKS 








For : GENERAL an i. ‘ NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 0-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 
Educational Services POSITION WANTED 2 A j L 4 FOR SALE 
for Man with long experience in 
freight be | amamecring, nee Relay & New. Track Accessories 1500 HP diesel electric loco. 
RAILROAD MEN Present I. agen: Signa Aad New 1946. Superior 
Our New Service urch St., New York 7, N. Y. ive St. _ St. Levis, Me. 1 1 » 
ges Stecks at Various Points 500 yS fc song ling, 08 





Diesel Locomotive 1948. Type “B” units. 





Omaha 2, Nebraska 











75 os Boulevard 

1 £ n ulev 
CHICAGO 

New York.Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








York, New York 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna 
105 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 








Operation : : 

5 Ton Browning 8 wheel 

— ig sam Robert W. Hunt Company NEW RAILS steam locomotive 
. ‘ ENGINEERS 2 T 110# in stock crane, 1942. 

Engineers aod Firemen mcsorntareenCrarteicn | | Haat shipmect Waster ae 
wi 
The Reilway “aod Materials M. K. FRANK MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Educational Bureau ae 400 Lexington Avenve EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Me 
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Aduertisers 


IN THIS ISSUE 








The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to these ads for the 
latest advances in equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies. 














A 
American Optical Company ... 59 
American Steel & Wire Com- 
WOT s woreda awd ab eset 64, 65 
American Steel Foundries .... 17 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels ....... 10 
B 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation ...... 19 to 30 incl. 
sethlehem Steel Company .... 3 
C 


Chicago Steel Service Company 76 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Com- 


. . LER EER TET rere. 64, 65 
D 
Dearborn Chemical Company .. 69 
Dyer Ce. lec., Wit. .00.5..- 75 
E 
East Jordan & Southern Railroad 
SU: -oidk deeWuls obtacped baka 74 
Edgewater Steel Company .... 63 


Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation .Front Cover 


F 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ae 
POM GIENE DAR o% Sav cctakes ops 75 
G 
General Railway Signal Com- 
eee erry ee. Back Cover 


AT YOUR SERVICE © 


F JILLL 





76 


CHICAGO 


General Steel Castings ........ 


H 


Hunt Company, Robert W. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation 

Hyman-Michaels Company 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc. ... 


[ORNS-WVENO Ss nk ko see bee 


Mississippi Valley Equipment 
Oi sn Pat ate gies Svs Kosa 0 


N 


National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Company ......... 
National Tube Company ....64, 


O 


Oalate Products Tic. oS... 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Com- 
Bes. le eo ee 


NS] 
i. ) 


NS 
tn 


R 
Railway Educational Bureau, 
BOO ck.. Unds down ls ete ph 75 
S 
Seuilin Steed Gah «ask ce picksass 71 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
MERE TR eee 67, 68, 74 
Standard Manifold Company ... 9 
Symington-Gould Corporation, 
MOO Nes eae tts wthabee ert 77 
T 
Tennessee Coal & Iron 
CONN oo ia sch ee ieee 64, 65 
U 
Union Switch & Signal ....... 6 


United States Steel Company .64, 65 


y 
Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
SS a Pies levewes oni 62 
W 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. ..61 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


ROM. 5 <3 axpiienis 18, 19 to 30 incl. 
Yy 
Youngstown Steel Car Corpora- 
OS Re ee eee re 74 





S 1.€ i 


Kildare Ave. at 45t 


COMPLETE SERV 


5-6 RF 


COMPANY 
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STRIKING CASTING 
AND CENTER FILLER 


Three-piece Design... 
Welded .. . Stress-Relieved 


COUPLERS 


A.A.R. Standard and Al- 
ternate Standard Couplers 


SIDE FRAMES AND 
BOLSTERS 


For Chrysler, A-3, Barber and 
Conventional Trucks 


JOURNAL BOX LIDS SNUBBERS 


Composite Articulated Type SBS (1'Y%s”) and 
Journal Box Lids SLS (2'2”) Snubbers 


} WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON SYMINGTON PRODUCTS 


THE SYMINGTON. GOULD CORPORATION 


Vorks DEPEW. NEW -YORK 


\ UPPLIES LTC Ale laligad @) Que 








G-R-S AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALING 
low-cost protection = 








Electric switch locking 





| Slide, flood, and fire detection 
Dragging equipment detection 
Motorcar protection 


| . Drawbridge and gauntlet 
protection 


Station approach protection 








Automatic interlocking 


| : : Highway crossing protection 
| Space separation of trains ore & P 


Switch positien detection Automatic train control 


Broken rail detection Traffic control 


Fouling protection Cab signaling 


Ask your G-R-S district office for information. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


New York 17 Chicago 3 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. St.Louis} = a-2514 
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